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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CLIPPER-SHIP. 


AND now to return to our fugitive. 
It seemed all like a troubled 
dream to Rowland Stanley when, 
after in hot haste substituting mufti 
for his uniform, and after, with 
tremulous hands and throbbing 
temples, he consulted that mysteri- 
ous volume Bradshaw, and getting 
the last train for Southampton, he 
found himself on board the clipper- 
ship Queen of Britain, and actually 
quitting the tidal dock astern of a 
strong steam-tug, while the hands 
were aloft getting the canvas loose 
to make sail on her as soon as she 
should be out in fair way. Morn- 
ing was already far on, his letters 
had been despatched, and now the 
tall octagonal spire of St. Michael, 
the Corinthian turret of All Saints, 
with all the mass of busy South- 
ampton—its streets, docks, and 
shipping—were sinking in the haze 
astern, and soon a run of twenty 
miles or so saw him off St. Helens, 
the famous rendezvous for our ships 
of war in fighting times, and then 
the Queen was hauled up to bear 
down the Channel, with the chalky 
headlands of the Isle of Wight upon 
her starboard beam rising so pictur- 
esquely amid mist and sunshine. 
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To Stanley the events of the last 
sleepless hours appeared all like a 
phantasmagoria, and that they must 
have happened to some other person 
and not to him, or that he must have 
lost his identity; and yet withal, 
in the quickness of decisive action, 
in motion and rapid change of 
scene, there was at least some 
relief from the bitter emotions that 
seemed to corrode his heart and 
consume him. 

Never, until now that she was 
lost to him for ever, had he known 
how deep were his love and passion 
for Milly Allingham. 

To Stanley’s mind she had long 
been the embodiment, in purity 
and refinement, in beauty and in- 
telligence, of his deau-idéal; a 
dream which he had long conned 
over ere he met her, and worshipped 
in his moments of dreamy enthusi- 
asm, for times there were when he 
did so dream. He had met this 
idol at last, only to find it rudely 
shattered in the end, and that his 
idol proved to be but clay after 
all, a mere ‘ girl of the period.’ 

And as he leaned over the 
quarter, and saw the bright waves 
dancing in the sunshine as they 
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ran merrily past towards that Eng- 
land where she dwelt, he muttered 
under his moustache, with a quiver- 
ing lip, 

‘Curse her double game, her 
heartless coquetry, her whole de- 
sire by false encouragement to 
deceive and befool a poor fellow 
who loved her, not wisely but a 
deuced deal too well !’ 

Then his thoughts reverted to 
the ball. All those handsome devils 
in uniform whom he had seen hang- 
ing about her he cared nothing for 
—those candidates languishing for 
her hand and begging a flower from 
her bouquet, a flower to be prized 
above all the treasures of the earth 
—had he not been guilty of the 
same gallant tomfoolery with other 
girls scores of times? But it was 
the damning fact of the white 
camellia—the sign on which so 
much hinged, and all his destiny 
hung—that rankled like a barbed 
arrow in his heart. 

‘The old antagonism between 
love and duty’ did not exist in his 
case, or rather was reversed, for 
Stanley was only anxious to plunge 
into the latter as anodyne to the 
former, and to become oblivious of 
the past for ever. 

We have mentioned in our last 
chapter that Milly thought the gal- 
lant —th Foot were in Bermuda, 
and Milly was right ; but in his con- 
fusion, Stanley got up that story or 
hint about the Maroons (without 
considering that they were in 
Jamaica), to account to Mr. Brooke 
for his sudden and mysterious evan- 
ishment from that abode of light 
the Pavilion at Brighton, an edifice 
which he thought he would have 
good cause to remember with pe- 
culiar disgust for some time to 
come. 

Had he been too weak or too 
precipitate? he would sometimes 
ask of himself; ‘and when a man’s 
pride undertakes the task of combat- 
ing his passion,’ says a writer, ‘ the 





struggle is likely to be a severe 
one, and none can tell on which 
side the victory may lie.’ 

Anyway, thanks to Stanley’s de- 
cision and the good ship Queen, 
Captain Thomas Parker, they were 
certainly separated now. 

‘Why should I pine for her who 
cared nothing for me?’ he thought; 
‘love should beget love, if it is to 
exist at all. Does Fate so narrow 
my choice that Milly Allingham, 
and Milly Allingham alone, must 
be all the world to me? Can my 
mind receive no other impression, 
my heart no other love? Bah! I 
shall get over it, I suppose, in a little 
time.’ 

But he did wof get over it in a 
little time. 

With all his anger and bitterness 
of heart, could Stanley have seen 
Milly, at the very moment he was 
watching the evening sun sinking 
behind the cliffs of old England, 
lying flushed and fevered on her 
pillow, with the rippling masses of 
her dark-brown hair pushed back 
from her throbbing temples, a 
strange sad light in her dark eyes, 
her hot hands clasped at the back 
ofher handsome head, till she threw 
them with her snowy arms passion- 
ately forward, to clasp, not him but 
vacancy, how joyfully, how raptur- 
ously he would have forgiven her! 

But it might not be, and the 
clipper-ship sped on. 

Captain Parker was a handsome 
fellow, about forty years of age, and 
a very good specimen ofa genuine 
English seaman, with curling brown 
whiskers, clear and merry dark eyes, 
and a gentlemanly bearing; and he 
and his mates affected a kind of 
naval uniform, so far as bltie coats 
and gilt-anchor buttons went. He 
was hospitable and kind; but, in 
common with the passengers (one 
or two planters and a supercargo 
or so) bound for Jamaica, he thought 
Stanley decidedly the most moody 
and unsociable young fellowhe had 
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ever met in the form of a military 
officer—at least for a time. 

All went pleasantly on board, 
and the Queen had a fine run down 
the Channel before a fair wind, and 
the last they saw of home was the 
most southerly point of England, 
the Lizard Head with its light- 
houses, and the columnar rock 
named the Bumble, round which the 
white waves were boiling. Itwasthe 
evening ofa lovely day, and Stanley 
without a sigh saw the promontory 
melt, as it were, into the sea. 

The sinking sun shone gaily along 
the western waste of waters, over 
which a soft breeze came. The 
ship had a cloud of square and 
fore and aft canvas upon her, all 
white as snow; the decks were 
nearly as white: the ropes were all 
tidily coiled away in their proper 
places, or over the belaying-pins ; 
the boats on the booms and davits 
were all covered with Russian duck ; 
the entire ship looked scrupulously 
clean, and every bit of brass shone 
brightly as the two carronades on 
the quarter-deck, where they were 
retained as signal guns. As the 
vessel rolled occasionally the tall 
spars seemed to sweep and trace 
the sky with their points ; the can- 
vas bellied out taut upon the 
breeze; and the blue waves, each 
just tipped with a snowy crest, 
seemed to run past her rejoicing. 

Stanley, we have said, saw the 
last vestige of England vanish with- 
out regret; but he could not help 
reflecting on, or imagining what his 
emotions might be, when he beheld 
the white cliffs again—how changed 
he might be in thought and hope 
and purpose, and what might hap- 
pen to them dof in the interval ; 
for, somehow, on this evening his 
mind was more than ever full of 
Milly. 

* Pray God, I may not act like a 
fool !’ thought he. ‘Is my whole life 
to be swayed by, and bound up in, 
this heartless girl, like that of the 
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mooning spooning hero of the 
novelist’s stock-in-trade ? Why am 
I so miserable? Is Mildred Alling- 
ham an element so completely 
essential to my happiness? If so, 
why was she not my wife ere now? 
Am I not better without one so 
heartless, so full of vanity and 
coquetry, that twice—at such a 
crisis—she could trifle with my 
happiness and her own, if, indeed, 
she ever considered either? Poor 
Tom and his Mabel! I wonder 
what they are about now. He can’t 
be much longer at Thaneshurst, I 
fancy. Bah!’ he would add, as the 
old idea occurred, ‘while I am broil- 
ing at Bermuda, the London season 
will be on again, with breakfasts 
and balls, its sunny races and river 
parties, and groups riding in the 
Row; its Richmond gatherings and 
Greenwich dinners, its illuminated 
Botanical Gardens, the Opera, the 
theatres, and all the thousand-and- 
one means of spending time and 
money ; and at such a time, what 
am / that she should think of me? 
So vive la bagatelle, and weicome 
the shore of “vexed Bermoothes”!’ 

But it was vot vive la bagatelle, 
nor welcome Bermuda, for too 
surely had genuine and honest 
Rowland Stanley left his heart 
behind him. His anger faded out, 
and sincere regret that she had 
acted so alone remained with him, 
long ere the north star and other 
planets associated with home and 
boyhood sank astern, and other con- 
stellations rose fast ahead nightly 
as the swift clipper-ship sped to 
tropical regions. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FUTILE REGRETS. 

Apart from the assertion that 
sudden military duty hadsummoned 
Captain Stanley to the Canbbee 
Isles and waters, as his letter stated 
—a summons easily enough givenin 
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these our days of telegraphy—poor 
Mr. Brooke and Mrs. Brooke were 
ina state of mystification as to what 
had happened at the ball between 
him and Miss Allingham. They 
could not have quarrelled even as 
lovers (which they did not suppose 
them to be), as they had not been 
seen for an instant together ; and 
to have attempted to explain the 
affair of the camellia would have 
been useless to minds constituted 
as theirs were. 

Though rather prosaic and un- 
romantic, Mr. Brooke on considera- 
tion saw, as he said, ‘ with half an 
eye that there must have been 
something up, something wrong, 
some hitch between Milly and the 
captain ; and I’m sorry forit, Martha 
dear,’ he continued, polishing his 
bald pate till it shone as if var- 
nished ; ‘he’s a fine young fellow 
—one any girl might be proud of; 
but it seems to me that she never 
knows her own mind. Ah, Martha, 
girls weren’t so in my time,’ he 
added, taking her chin between 
his finger and thumb as well as he 
could, for it was a pretty plump 
one. 

He missed Stanley’s society too, 
for he was very adaptive and could 
converse with any one on almost 
anything ; and now the old gentle- 
man pottered about alone, giving, 
as usual, floral directions to Dig- 
weed the gardener, directions which, 
if followed out, would have in- 
sured the destruction of everything. 
Luckily for the horses, he always 
steered clear of the stables, where 
Pupkins reigned supreme,and would 
brook interference from none. 

Stanley had glided into love from 
simple admiration at first; but 
Milly had been lured or surprised 
into it in spite of herself, and the 
passion had taken possession of her 
heart and soul. 

She knew enough of life and 
of mankind to feel sure that, with 
appearances so much against her, 


Stanley could not esteem her; that, 
much as he might love and admire 
her, without esteem no man’s love 
would live long, though passion 
might—certainly not a year; and 
this conviction filled her with sor- 
row, anxiety, and alarm. 

In his loneliness of heart, in 
reaction, or in revenge, might he 
not marry another, perhaps the first 
girl he met on board ship? And 
people were so apt to fall in love on 
board ship, she had always heard. 
She found herself wondering whe- 
ther there were any lady passengers 
with the Queen, and whether the 
women ofthe Bermudas were pretty. 
She had—in the world, in ‘society’ 
—heard of men and women making 
such marriages every day, and 
thus too often causing a dreary 
void and vacuum in all the life 
that was to come. 

She thrust from her ¢hese thoughts, 
but they would come again and 
again. 

‘Amid other scenes and other 
people,’ she thought, ‘he will soon 
learn to forget me—it is only na- 
tural, after all that has passed—to 
care for me no more, to hate me, 
perhaps ; and then how soon and 
easily may others teach him to love 
them !’ 

She was scarcely conscious of 
what she thought or muttered when 
alone, or with Mabel Brooke, to 
whom she confided all. 

‘Gone, gone!’ she would repeat; 
‘he will love me no more, and in 
my heart of hearts I loved him so. 
I shall soon be as nothing to him 
—nothing! But will it be so? Yes, 
too surely, too surely; and I have 
deserved it all by my pride, petu- 
lance, and coquetry. Poor Row- 
land! dear, dear Rowland "’ 

Other times there were when she 
thought, ‘If he had cared for me 
—cared for me at least so much as 
I fancied he did, so much as I did 
for him,’ she added, sobbing, ‘he 
would not have left me so silently, 
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without a word; so sternly—was it 
sternly or sadly?—oh, yes, sadly, yet 
abruptly; and so swiftly to put the 
sea between us for ever! He would 
else have given me one chance 
more. But did I deserve it?” 

And so for hours the humbled 
coquette would wearily and drearily 
ponder. 

To her, after all the power she 
had wielded, it seemed difficult to 
realise the fact that Stanley was 
gone, beyond the power of recall 
or of explanation. No word of for- 
giveness could ever be heard now ; 
no word of love again from him 
whom she valued more than all the 
men in the world; no hope of a 
future meeting; and all this had 
been brought about by her own 
folly, and a wretched contingency 
over which she had no control. 
They who loved each other so well 
in reality, had parted with less 
kindness than the merest acquaint- 
ances of yesterday. 

But a few brief hours ago he was 
seated by her side, and ow he was 
far away upon the sea. 

So long as he was within her 
power at Thaneshurst, or so long 
as there was a chance, even in 
England, of meeting him at those 
places where ‘one meets every one,’ 
she had been to a certain extent 
unconscious of her own mind; but 
now that he was actually gone, 
that he had taken a step so decided, 
so beyond her anticipation, as to 
sail for a distant colony by the 
first ship he could get, and that 
there was no longer any chance of 
seeing him at all, she now knew 
how she loved him—loved him 
with all the strength of her naturally 
passionate and impulsive nature ; 
for such hers really was, though 
habitually concealed by her calm 
and serene exterior. ‘Absence 
lessens moderate passions,’ says a 
maximist, ‘but increases great ones: 
like the wind, which blows out the 
taper but kindles fires.’ 
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In reality it was in that man’s 
society she had found the greatest 
pleasure, in that man’s attentions 
the most genuine pride; and yet 
she had trifled with him as if he 
had been a very fool. She now felt 
all the value of the heart she had 
lost. Perhaps he would write her 
a bitter and upbraiding letter. 
Milly sincerely prayed and hoped 
that he would do so, for then she 
could reply and explain all; but 
she hoped in vain. 

No letter ever came from Row- 
land Stanley, and as the dull days 
crept on—dull amid the strangers 
who now came to Thaneshurst— 
she felt bitterly and keenly that the 
real enjoyments of her life—his 
love and society—were reft from 
her. Long,longwouldhe be absent. 
‘It might be for years, and it might 
be for ever !’ 

The Hussars had marched for 
Ireland; Val Reynolds was at 
Knightsbridge Barracks (not that 
Milly missed Az); the guests of 
Thaneshurst failed to interest her, 
and so the once gay Milly became 
very ¢riste indeed. 

Lectures in the Pavilion or con- 
certs in the Dome, these she now 
loathed, for the whole place was 
connected or associated with the 
night of the Hussar ball, and with 
Stanley's /ast glance as he turned 
away and left her alone—for so she 
felt—oh, so much a/one, even amid 
all the military festivity, the whirl 
of the dances she had to undergo ; 
the blaze of light, the atmosphere 
loaded with the essences of Rimmel 
and the breath of exotics came back 
always to memory, and more than 
all, that farewell glance of reproach. 

She had to endure the dull rou- 
tine of drives to scenes and places 
where she had driven or ridden 
with him, a periodical sermon from 
weak and meek Mr. Alban But- 
terley, an hour or two at the skat- 
ing-rink, a gallop round the race- 
course or elsewhere; while he— 
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what would he be doing at that 
precise time? How she longed to 
know! and often surmised, as we 
have said, whether there were any 
girls among the passengers to catch 
his heart as it rebounded from 
her. 

And now how she envied Mabel 
and Tom Seymour even with their 
dubious future ! 

That she grieved for Stanley was 
ere long partially suspected by the 
family circle at Thaneshurst, so 
none had the bad taste to talk to 
her about him but the irrepressible 
Alf Foxley. Milly was wealthy and 
an only daughter; and Alf, now 
that the captain was out of the 
way, might turn his tender atten- 
tions to her. But he had already 
committed himself with Mabel, as 
she knew. He rather feared her 
aristocratic serenity and pride of 
bearing, and moreover knew in- 
stinctively that Ze was not her style 
of man. 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 
FOXLEY MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


WE have now the troubles of our 
other pair of lovers to record. 

Tom Seymour was now suffi- 
ciently well and so far recovered 
that, though Mr. Brooke pressed 
him to remain and have a shot at 
the partridges, he felt he was out- 
staying his visit, and knew intui- 
tively that Mrs. Brooke was most 
anxious to be quietly rid of him. 

With all her love for her mother, 
Mabel had a positive dread of that 
good lady; and now that matters 
had gone so far between herself 
and Tom, so that the society of 
each had become necessary for the 
other’s happiness, she, in her gentle- 
ness and with her love, felt quite 
unable to stand the taunting lec- 
tures she endured in private, and 
the selfish match-making arguments 
against a growing tenderness that 


was more than feared and suspected ; 
and also less was Mabel able to 
endure the somewhat coarse out- 
breaks of temper in which her 
plump parent was apt to indulge, 
when once her hobby was mounted 
and in full operation. 

The very energy which hermother 
would exert was terribly antipa- 
thetic to her mood of mind now, 
so there were hours in which she 
would shun her, in the gardens, in 
the conservatory, in the grounds or 
elsewhere—she, the only child of 
her parents ; and these absences 
made matters worse, as they were 
supposed, in many instances cor- 
rectly enough, to be spent with the 
interloper, though it was only at 
rare intervals that the latter might 
dare to be seen hovering near 
Mabel, or even bending over her 
at the piano; and then, how se- 
cretly annoyed was Mrs. Brooke 
when she saw him thus, and how 
she hated him, and longed to get 
him out of Thaneshurst! And often, 
at such times, Mabel would whisper 
imploringly, 

‘Please, Tom, don’t keep near 
me, dear—mamma’s eyes are upon 
us;’ or it might be, ‘Don’t speak 
just now, Tom darling—aAlf is 
watching you.’ 

The usual ‘ baby-talk’ of lovers 
they had ceased to indulge in, hav- 
ing really serious things to consider 
and desperate hopes to nourish, 
too probably in vain. 

It would have complicated mat- 
ters sorely for both, and more par- 
ticularly for poor Mabel, had there 
been on the 7s, as usual in novels 
and plays, another suitor for her 
hand, especially one of those high- 
born lovers that were always ho- 
vering in the ambitious mind of 
Mrs. Brooke, and on some ofwhom 
she had her eye, and confidently 
expected during the next London 
season to ‘bring to book’ by a lit- 
tle judicious management. 

‘O Tom,’ Mabel would say at 
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times, with her eyes full of tears, 
‘I cannot endure much more of 
this life of tyranny on mamma’s 
part and deceit on mine. She treats 
me just as if I were a school-girl 
again, busy with scales, backboard, 
and Ollendorf! 

And now Mrs. Brooke’s worthy 
‘lord and master,’ who was deemed 
by her as the chief cause of all this 
mischief, was likely to have, indeed 
he certainly ad, a sad time of it, 
especially when he was in bed, help- 
less and without the means of 
retreat, helpless as a pinned cock- 
chafer, or a fly in the web of a great 
spider. 

Again and again she would put 
on her ‘considering cap,’ to think 
over how this intruder Seymour 
was to be got rid of decently, as 
her ideas of politeness were nearly 
past now. 

It is said that even the worm will 
turn when trod on; and so, with all 
her gentleness, did Mabel. Her 


mother’s authority and worry that 


ambitious lady termed and con- 
sidered maternal love, whereas it 
was simply domestic tyranny. In 
vain did Mr. Brooke sometimes 
venture to urge that Mabel was not 
a child now, and that it was useless 
to treat her as if she was one; that 
Seymour must soon go back to 
London now, and then there would 
be an end of the whole affair. Mean- 
while she had an active detective 
officer in her amiable nephew, 
whose eyes were seldom removed 
from the movements of the lovers ; 
and as he discovered that they 
were in the habit of resorting, no 
doubt by arrangement, to a certain 
bower in the garden, to which they 
wentand returned by opposite paths, 
he lost no time in communicating 
this fact to Mrs. Brooke, who deter- 
mined to act accordingly, and with 
her own ears, from their lips, dis- 
cover the exact relation in which 
the two stood to each other. 

It was usually after luncheon, 
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when Mr. Brooke was having a 
doze in his easy-chair, and Mrs. 
Brooke was engaged with the house- 
keeper, that this brief meeting took 
place; and on the day after this in- 
formation was afforded, in obe- 
dience to a glance given her by 
Foxley, when the party dispersed 
after luncheon, she assumed her 
sunshade and garden-hat, and, 
guided by that worthy, passed quick- 
ly out by the conservatory door. 

He led her by a rather circuitous 
path concealed among the tall 
shrubbery to the arbour in question, 
—a pretty little kiosk of iron and 
wire, the gilded ornaments of which 
stood up amid the masses of honey- 
suckle and jasmine that covered it, 
and made a cool and shady retreat, 
though somewhat suggestive of ear- 
wigs. At the back of it, and quite 
unseen, the two inquisitors posted 
themselves, and they had barely 
done so when they could perceive 
between the leaves and trellis-work 
Mabel and Seymour approaching 
softly and quickly by opposite 
paths. 

Mrs. Brooke crimsoned with 
rage, and her eyes were lighted by 
a dangerous gleam; thus it seemed 
doubtful to Foxley whether she 
could command her usually explos- 
ive temper sufficiently to overhear 
the interview. Hewas quiet enough, 
thoughasmile of malice andrevenge 
rippled over all his face as he felt 
sure that zow Mr. Thomas Sey- 
mour’s time was come! 

Mabel was bare-headed, at least 
she had only her handkerchief 
spread over her rich brown hair, 
and this Tom removed when he 
took her sweet little face caressingly 
between his hands and kissed her 
tenderly. He then led her into the 
bower, and she seated herself by 
his side, with her head drooped on 
his shoulder, within some six inches 
or so of her mother’s ear. 

Tom’s face was turned to hers 
with an expression of great tender- 
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ness and love, as she said, with 
reference to some other conversa- 
tion, 

‘Have you thought, darling, over 
all that I said yesterday ?” 

‘Yes, Mabel; oh, yes, with the 
deepest anxiety, yet not deeper 
than I have endured for long months 
past,’ he replied slowly and sadly. 

‘That our engagement is a hope- 
less one?’ (‘So I should think!’ 
Mrs. Brooke almost, hissed out.) 
‘But, O Tom, Tom darling, I shall 
never, never marry any one but 
you !’ 

She who had sat so quietly and 
chatted so pleasantly at the lunch- 
eon table was now convulsed with 
agitation, tearful, hysterical, and 
often almost unintelligible. Tom 
pressed her to his breast, nestling 
her face as if it had been that of a 
child in his neck, as he said, 

‘ My dear, my loving Mabel, it is 
terrible to see you afflicted thus ! 

‘It is because I love you so. I 
cannot help it, Tom, my mind has 
been so full, so full—’ 

‘ Of what, love ?” 

‘Of what we spoke about,’ she 
sobbed. 

* Misgivings about how our en- 
gagement is to end?” 

‘Yes, Tom, yes.’ 

(‘ Their engagement! engagement 
again! Grant me patience, Heaven!’ 
thought Mrs. Brooke, while, con- 
vulsed with rage, she almost hurt 
Foxley, so tightly but unconscious- 
ly did she clutch that worthy’s arm. 
Mrs. Brooke, hoping againsthope, 
had striven to think that her daugh- 
ter’s regard for Seymour was mere 
liking for an undeniably handsome 
and pleasant young man. But now 
that fancied liking was irrefragably 
proved to be the wildest and, as 
she thought it, the maddest love. 
She had never been in er girlhood 
a quarter so insane about John 
Brooke—not she !) 

‘Surely few lovers—except in 
novels of course—are so afflicted 
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as we are, when loving each other 
so fondly,’ moaned Mabel. 

(‘ By Jove, aunt, it’s as good as a 
play, this!’ whispered Foxley, as he 
viciously twisted his red moustache.) 

Tom only replied to her by a 
sad smile and caress, for all that he 
had to say had been said a thou- 
sand times before; so Mabel, after 
a pause, spoke again : 

‘When parents are unjust and 
tyrannical, children become of ne- 
cessity false and rebellious ; yes, 
and hypocritical too. O Tom, kiss 
me, darling ; nobody really loves me 
but you—you and papa. Mamma 
is so unjust !’ 

(‘ Ungrateful minx !’) 

‘She watches my letters, as you 
know; she lectures me without 
ceasing, and worries me to death 
by her accusations, advices, and 
suspicions about you. I shall not 
be able to endure it much longer,’ 
wailed the girl. ‘But now we 
must part—the gardener is placing 
the irons in the lawn, we must 
join the weary croquet party—and 
if Iam seen with red eyes, mamma 
will be sure to scold me.’ 

And after another mute caress 
she hurried away, and Tom gazed 
sadly and lovingly after her, till her 
skirt disappeared, and then turned 
off in the opposite direction, before 
Mrs. Brooke, from whose ample and 
overcharged bosom a deep fierce 
sigh escaped, could, as she intended 
to do, get round to the front of the 
kiosk and meet him face to face. 

‘What is to be done now, Alf?’ 
she observed. ‘ Matters have come 
to a pretty pass. They have gone 
so far that instant action must be 
taken.’ 

‘Just my idea, aunt. Get him out 
of the house at once; he has loafed 
here too long already.’ 

‘Too long indeed, and this day 
he shall go. Luckily your stupid un- 
cle, the cause of all this mischief, is 
in town, and can’t interfere with his 
absurd ideas of propriety, hospital- 
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ity, friendship for “old Tom’s” son, 
and so forth. Friendship, forsooth! 
A pretty use this scurvy fellow has 
made of it !’ 

And passing the gathering croquet 
party, among whom her daughter 
‘the artful gipsy’ and Tom ‘ the 
insolent cad’ were standing with 
an air of as perfect unconcern as if 
no such scene in the kiosk had 
occurred, she hastened to her bou- 
doir and opened her desk; while 
Alf Foxley, very well content with 
his morning’s work, betook himself 
to the stables, to have a quiet weed 
with Pupkins the head-groom. 

So all that she had dreaded had 
now taken, to Mrs. Brooke, a palp- 
able form. She had now something 
tangible to go on; and to work she 
went at once, though she paused 
often and thoughtfully, and viciously 
bit her pen. 

Mabel actually loved Seymour! 
Avowed that love and her engage- 
ment to this snake or sneak, this 
traitor, whom that old idiot John 
had again and again brought among 
them in spite of her—Martha 
Brooke’s—teeth! Mabel loved this 
man Mr. Tom Seymour—Mabel, 
whom she had pictured as being 
perhaps the cynosure of all eyes 
when ‘ presented on her marriage’ 
to Lord A, or Sir B, or (at least) 
General C—it might be presenting 
her to the ‘ Onety-oneth’ Foot, as 
wife of that gallant officer; though, 
sooth to say, this was the most 
humble and lowly of this good 
lady’s aspirations. And now, vow, 
she had cast all the love of her 
young heart—her young fiddlestick ! 
—upon this nobody, this Tom Sey- 
mour indeed! It was too much for 
human flesh to bear; and she 
scowled at the offenders, whom she 
could see on the sunshiny lawn, 
busy with their croquet mallets. 
The guilty pair were at that moment 
a little apart from the rest. Their 
balls lay close together, and Mabel, 
with her pretty foot placed on one, 
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was about to send the other spin- 
ning; butpaused and looked upward 
at Tom, with a sweet smile doubt- 
less, and what was the arch-fiend 
saying to her? 

Mrs. Brooke could look no more, 
but turned with a snort to her desk, 
and concluded her brief epistle. 
She was not a woman of much 
delicacy of sentiment or of much 
mind; so, amid what she deemed 
her most just anger, the abruptness 
of her conduct with Seymour did 
not affect her much. Her note, 
like the King of Spain’s despatch 
to Spinola, was a model of brevity : 


‘Mrs. Brooke begs to request 
that, in consequence of what she 
overheard in the arbour this morn- 
ing, Mr. Seymour will Zerminate his 
visit to Thaneshurst. Mr. Brooke 
is absent, but Mrs. B. presumes 
that an appeal to her nephew Mr. 
Foxley is unnecessary.’ 


She rang the bell for Mr. Mul- 
bery, and giving the note, desired 
him to take it at once to Mr. Sey- 
mour on the croquet ground, and 
then seated herself near a window 
to watch the effect produced. She 
saw Mulbery’s white head shining 
in the sunshine as he crossed the 
beautiful greensward, which was 
the pride of Diggory Digweed’s 
heart, and present the note on a 
silver salver to the unsuspecting 
victim, who drew apart a little, and 
opened it with an evidently startled 
air, which became one of manifest 
discomposure as he thrust it into 
his pocket. Then she saw him re- 
adjust his necktie once or twice, as 
if he had a choking sensation, and 
lift his hat as if he wanted air; but 
not an atom of compunction did 
she feel for the awkwardness of his 
position, or the painful affront and 
humiliation that were put upon him. 

With great coolness, however, he 
continued to play the game to its 
close, though frequent bursts of 
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laughter from the two Miss Conyers 
and others, as they playfully shook 
their mallets at him, evinced how 
wild and eccentric poor Tom’s play- 
ing had suddenly become. 

The moment he could do so un- 
noticed he retired to his room to 
re-peruse the note, every hateful 
word of which seemed to be burned 
into his brain. He had long expect- 
ed such a catastrophe or finale, 
but scarcely in a fashion like this 
—so abrupt and rude in bearing 
that he shrank from mortifying 
Mabel and wounding her delicate 
sensibility by showing her such a 
note, and ignorant that Mrs. Brooke 
had kept a copy of it, for, with all 
her rage, she was methodical in her 
procedure. 

‘In consequence of what she 
overheard in the arbour,’ the note 
ran. They had been subjected to 
espionage and watched. Now she 
knew all—and all was over between 
him and Mabel for ever. He sank 
into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 

‘To lose her, to lose her!’ he 
moaned, and absolutely rocked 
himself to and fro, while his heart 
was wrung with an agony ofthought, 
that felt like bodily pain. He thus 
sat for some time like one in a state 
of stupefaction, as if a wall of ada- 
mant had suddenlyrisen up between 
him and every object in life—be- 
tween him and the world. Anon 
he was seized by a wild desire for 
motion, for exhilaration ; a desire 
for something like railway speed, 
noise, racket, bustle, oblivion. 

He started to his feet, and then 
seated himself again to think. He 
could have no farewell interview 
with Mabel, and he dared not write 
to her; and doubtless Foxley, who 
was in sympathy with Mrs. Brooke, 
and knew all her secrets, would ex- 
ultingly inform Mabel how and 
why the visit came to a termination 
so abrupt. 

There was some relief, however, 
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in action and motion. He packed 
his portmanteaus, strapped his rugs 
and so forth with a numbed, blind, 
and desperate emotion in his mind, 
with more sorrow at the whole situ- 
ation than anger for the affront; 
then deliberately rang the bell for 
Mr. Mulbery, to whom he said, with 
an air of as much composure as he 
could assume, while placing a few 
sovereigns in his hand, 

‘For yourself and the servants. 
I am suddenly summoned to town.’ 

‘No bad news, I hope, sir? 

‘Oh, not at all—government duty 
only. Will you kindly have my 
things sent in the first place to the 
principal hotel in Lewes ? And now 
good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, sir, and a pleasant 
journey to you,’ added the rather 
mystified butler. 

‘Thanks,’ replied Seymour, as 
he took his hat and cane, carefully 
buttoned his gloves ; and little could 
any one have conceived the vol- 
cano that raged in his breast, as he 
quietly walked forth from Thanes- 
hurst by the conservatory door, his 
whole desire being to get away 
unseen. Thence, by a path he knew 
through the coppice, he reached 
the highway, and took with a heavy, 
heavy heart the road to Lewes. 

It was not until dinner-time that 
the absence of Seymour was ob- 
served, and for the first time Mabel 
saw that no cover was set for him 
at the table. His absence therefore 
was anticipated, known to her 
mamma. She glanced timidly and 
inquiringly at that self-possessed 
lady, who mentioned, as if casually, 
to her guests in general that she 
was ‘so sorry, but their pleasant 
friend Mr. Seymour had‘to leave 
for London, in consequence of a 
sudden telegram, she believed.’ 

In the sweet sad face of Mabel 
Milly could at once detect an in- 
describable expression of vacant 
consternation, and their eyes met 
sympathetically. 
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Tom gone! Mabel was bewil- 
dered; but an explanatory note 
must be left for her somewhere or 
with some one, she felt sure. 

‘The captain went off in this 
fashion, like a rocket,’ said Foxley, 
laughing; ‘now his friend Seymour 
has vanished too. I wonder who 
the next will be?’ 

They little could conceive wo 
the next would be. 

Somehow the dinner-party was 
not a lively one on this particular 
day. Mrs. Brooke was abstracted ; 
Mabel was silent; even the usually 
gushing and prattling Fanny Con- 
yers was repressed; and Milly 
Allingham was distraite, for, as 
Stanley’s favourite friend, she missed 
Tom. Another link between her 


and the absent one was gone with 
him; and so she who once seemed 
to bloom and expand amid the 
homage of men and the excite- 
ment of a ballroom was as a closed 
flower now. Compunction and sor- 


row were certainly new sensations 
to our charming coquette, and she 
did not like them: so she, we say, 
whose silly 7é/e had ever been to 
dazzle and fascinate any unfortunate 
fellow who danced with, or sat next 
her, was silent now; even the Rev- 
erend Alban Butterley was not 
worth powder and shot. 

Something had surely happened ; 
yet the irrepressible Foxley was 
unusually gay. He had, he thought, 
turned a trump card that morning. 

They were to have played Bad- 
minton on the lawn before dinner 
—Mabel and Tom. Digweed had 
set up the poles and the netting, 
and she thought it so unaccountable 
that Tom did not appear; but that 
was explained now. However, when 
Mrs. Brooke retired, as she often 
did after dinner, into that pretty 
boudoir already described, Mabel, 
with a heart that beat fast and pain- 
fully, followed her. 

‘Mamma,’ said she, ‘there is 
some mystery in all this.’ 
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‘In all what?’ asked the old lady 
sharply. 

‘The disappearance of Mr. Sey- 
mour.’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘No telegram has come here to- 
day.’ 

‘Indeed! You have been in- 
quiring ?” 

‘Yes, mamma.’ 

* How interested you are in his 
movements !’ 

‘Surely, surely, dearest mamma, 
in your—your suspicions concerning 
me you have not affronted T—Mr. 
Seymour?’ urged Mabel tearfully. 

‘ How dare you speak to me on 
the subject, Miss Brooke?’ demand- 
ed her mother, imperiously turning 
fully round upon her, with features 
inflamed by anger. ‘I know a// 
now. You have deceived me, and 
he too has deceived me; I was pre- 
pared for that. But I shall punish 
you both for it yet, if I can.’ 

‘Mamma! urged Mabel, trying to 
caress her; but Mrs. Brooke's large 
white hands thrust the weeping 
girl back. 

‘O mamma,’ she wailed, ‘do 
not treat me so harshly! I cannot 
help loving Tom—’ 

‘Tom ! 

‘Yes, though you think him poor; 
yes, loving him, even as you loved 
dear papa when he was poor. You 
always tell me that I am rich; if 
so, then I shall surely have enough 
for two. Oh, how sad my heart is, 
how pained it is to vex you! Dar- 
ling mamma, kiss me.’ 

But Mrs. Brooke averted her fat 
face, and thrust her daughter from 
her again. 

‘Am I to understand, mamma, 
that you have affronted Mr. Sey- 
mour ?” 

‘Such men as he are not easily 
affronted.’ 

‘Sent him away, then?” 

‘Ves,’ 

‘Bid him leave Thaneshurst ?’ 

‘And high time too, after that 
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interview in the arbour this morn- 
ing. Miss Brooke, I forbid you to 
approach this subject again. He 
left Thaneshurst in consequence of 
a note I sent him.’ 

‘Note?’ faltered Mabel. 

‘Yes; a note, of which this is a 
copy.’ 

*O mamma,’ said Mabel, as she 
. turned away weeping, ‘how could 
you—how could you ! 

She retired in grief and confu- 
sion to her own room, striving to 
recall all that had passed between 
her and Tom at that interview in 
the arbour, when her mamma must 
have played the part of eavesdrop- 
per; and from that hour Mrs. 
Brooke’s ambition and _ worldly 
scheming seemed to take the form 
of tyranny ; and Mabel, as will be 
seen in the sequel, was not strong- 
minded enough to endure or to 
face it. The strain was too much fora 
girl so gentle by nature, and ere long 
it began to tell upon her manner 
and appearance. Her charming 
face became pinched in expression, 
and there were dark circles of bistre 
hue round her weary eyes, all the 
more weary that they had to smile 
when her heart was sad, sad indeed. 
Often she wept upon the bosom of 
Milly, and murmured, 

‘This separation will break my 
heart. Oh, why was I ever born? 
Would that I were dead ; indeed, 
indeed, dear Milly, I would that I 
were so!’ 

When Mr. Brooke was told on 
his return to Thaneshurst of ali 
that had transpired in his absence, 
though far from inclined to encour- 
age such a suitor as Seymour, he 
felt sorry for Mabei, and somewhat 
shocked by the whole affair; yet 
when Mrs. Brooke vituperated and 
reviled Seymour bitterly he could 
not help saying, 

‘Don’t be so hard on him, Mar- 
tha dear; the lad is a good lad, 
and who could help loving such a 
girl as our Mabel? The son of my 
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old friend Tom, I told his father 
that I would look after his future ; 
old Tom died all the easier for the 
promise. Andto have thelad turned 
out of the house in this way! O 
Martha—’ 

‘Oh, fiddle-de-dee !’ 

And she flounced away from him 
in a fit of ungovernable fury. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN UNEXPECTED PROGRAMME. 


‘THE lovesick,’ says Dutton Cook, 
‘must not with too great abruptness 
be cut off from love, or all dwelling 
upon love ; patients must be hu- 
moured to the top of their bent— 
indulged at all costs.’ So Mabel 
and Milly found each in the other 
a species of safety-valve amid their 
mutual sorrow, for each girl had no 
secrets from the other; so one could 
talk perpetually of Stanley and the 
other of Seymour. But the latter 
had none with whom to commune; 
thus his heart was full to overflow- 
ing with anger and bitterness. 

Expelled from Thaneshurst ! 
This was his ever-corroding idea. 
Separated hopelessly from Mabel, 
after all that had passed between 
them ; and now, when her love and 
her society had become necessary 
for his happiness, his very existence 
as it were, their paths in life must 
lie wide apart for ever. 

She must be given up now— 
given up! He must avoid her— 
seek her pathways and her presence 
no more. Never again should he 
gaze into the tender violet eyes, 
that looked with love to his; never 
again hear her sweetly-modulated 
voice, telling him that ‘she loved 
him for his love of her; and never 
again should a touch of her pretty 
hand send a thrill of rapture to his 
heart ; for all thought of her must 
be given up! 

Yet he could not, for the life of 
him, quite abandon the vicinity of 
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Thaneshurst and of her; thus, in- 
stead of going back to the dull 
boarding-house near Harley Street, 
he took up his temporary residence 
in Lewes. In consequence of his 
‘accident when riding,’ his leave 
of absence had been lengthened 
by the comptroller ; so to London 
Tom resolved that he should not 
return. till the last moment. He 
would linger near the abode of his 
idol, near the Eden from which he 
had been banished. 

Linger—but for what object, or 
to what end? Tom could scarcely 
say, unless it were the desperate 
chance of seeing her once again 
alone. Objectlessly, apparently, he 
wandered up and down the steep 
and empty streets of Lewes, by the 
Ouse, by the racecourse, by the 
Castle ruins, for several days, with 
the vague hope, the keen longing 
and desire to see her again, even 
if not alone; one glimpse of her 
would have been some food for his 
craving. Afterall hissweet daily, yea, 
hourly, intercourse with Mabel, how 
horribly slow seemed this mooning 
about such a place as Lewes, alone, 
and when almost within musket- 
shot of her! It was intolerable ! 

Could he but meet her once 
again, were it but for five minutes, 
to exchange promises once more, 
perhaps to discuss their plans—but 
what plans had they? what future ? 
Yet they could not evd thus; it 
was impossible ; they were too dear 
to each other. But day followed 
day in dull, grim, and uniform 
monotony, and Tom had nothing 
to do but dream over past joys— 
the hours that were no more— 
and think, think, oh, so miserably, 
about their mutual sorrow and 
perplexity. 

_ Thoughts and fears of Her agita- 
tion distressed and disturbed him ; 
the chances of her too-probable 
illness alarmed him ; and in either 
case he could neither soothe, see, 
nor hear of her. 
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In the past time, a year or so 
ago now, when the chances of his 
love being successful were dubious 
—and later, when he felt sure that 
the heart of Mabel was his own— 
how often had they ridden or driven 
or rambled by those spots where 
he now wandered so miserably 
alone! How many places had they 
sketched together, sitting side by 
side—the ruins of old St. Pancras 
among the fields, the bridge over 
the Ouse, the ivied ruins of William 
de Warren’s Castle, and so forth— 
or wandered in the lanes hand-in- 
hand, often silent, but absorbed in 
happy thoughts and in each other ! 

Now, how it made his heart 
ache to be alone in those spots, 
where every tree and blade of 
grass seemed to summon up the 
vanished past ! 

As to what Mr. Aifred Foxley, or 
what the pleasant circle he had left 
so suddenly, might think of his 
abrupt departure he cared not a 
jot, unless some of them saw him 
in the vicinity of Thaneshurst, as 
the telegraph and railway cover 
many such sudden and strange 
movements in these days. He 
was not without a shrewd suspicion 
that his avowed rival Foxley might 
have had some hand in the whole 
affair ; but even that he cared little 
for; his whole soul was absorbed 
by thoughts of Mabel—her won- 
der, surprise, and sorrow that he 
should have left her without some 
explanation, or that letter which 
he knew but too well by past ex- 
perience it would be useless to 
write, as the key of the household 
despatch-box was never in Mabel’s 
keeping. 

At last he resolved to put his 
thoughts on paper, and contrive 
some means of getting a letter con- 
veyed to her. Could he but meet 
Mrs. Plum—pretty Polly Plum— 
her own attendant, she might, like 
the true waiting-maid of the old 
romances and plays, sympathise 
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with them both. How many ex- 
peditions there are in this world on 
which we set forth, and voyages for 
which we spread our canvas, all 
unconsciously to ourselves, and of 
which we cannot foresee the end! 
And so it was with our Pilgrim of 
Love this evening. Little could 
Tom foresee all the events that 
were to Ainge on the writing of that 
letter, in which he told her all that 
she already knew from her mother’s 
lips of the harsh manner in which 
he had been required to curtail his 
visit; and then he filled up two 
entire pages with some rather in- 
coherent assurances of his own un- 
alterable love, &c. &c., and so 
forth. And having sealed it up, 
for he did not trust in the security 
of a gummed envelope, as the even- 
ing was closing in, he ventured 
through an opening in a hedge into 
the grounds of Thaneshurst ; and 
with a heart that beat, not with 
apprehension, but with eager hope, 
he drew near the well-known house, 
in the windows of which lights 
were already beginning to shine 
as dusk was falling. 

In which of all those rooms was 
she at that moment? The draw- 
ing-room most probably ; for this 
was about the time when Mrs. 
Brooke, like a line-of-battle ship 
heading the smaller fry of a con- 
voy, usually sailed thither at the 
head of her female guests. None 
of the servants seemed abroad. In 
the gardens, the stable-court, all 
was silent; and with his anxiety 
to have his letter delivered, Tom 
was not without an honest sense of 
shame and unmerited humiliation 
to find himself prowling, like one 
under sentence of outlawry, or one 
about to commit a crime, near the 
stately mansion in which he had 
been so long the welcome guest of 
its owner. 

It was an intolerable conviction ; 
and he felt his cheek burn with in- 
dignation at the thought of what 
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might happen if he came unex- 
pectedly on Alfred Foxley. And 
already in imagination he heard 
the sneers, the taunts, it might be 
the insulting threats in which that 
unamiable personage was quite 
capable of indulging, and which, 
situated as Seymour was, he could 
scarcely punish or repel. 

He passed round the conserva- 
tory, wherein for many an hour, 
unknown to all but themselves, he 
had lingered with her, in the hope 
of seeing perhaps old Digweed busy 
among his plants, and that by the 
temptation of a sovereign he might 
be induced to play the part of Love’s 
postman ; but the conservatory was 
dark, and Tom Seymour turned 
away in despair. 

He was already leaving the place 
when, in the midst of all these 
thoughts, he heard his name pro- 
nounced by a voice whose tones 
arrested the beating of his heart; 
and turning, he found himself face 
to face with—Mabel. She was 
standing at the conservatory door, 
the same door by which he had 
quitted Thaneshurst as he thought 
for ever. His agitation, and hers 
too, was great, and under all the 
circumstances naturally so. 

‘Tom—Tom !’ 

‘Mabel! Mab—Queen Mab— 
my little queen 

Ina moment his arms were round 
her, and she was sobbing almost 
hysterically on his breast, while half 
fatuously he murmured her pet 
names in her ear, and his soul 
seemed in his eyes as he gazed into 
hers. 

‘O joy, Mabel—unlooked-for 
joy of joys! said Seymour, in a 
tender but broken voice. ‘I have 
a letter for you—here it is; take 
it and go, my darling, ere we are 
discovered again.’ 

‘Of that there is no fear just 
now, Tom. I am in the house 
alone,’ replied Mabel, as he kissed 
away her tears. 
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‘ Alone ?” 

‘Yes; mamma and all of them 
have driven to Brighton to hear Mr. 
Butterley lecture on something. I 
had a headache ; and as you were 
no longer here, she excused me,’ 
added Mabel, placing his letter in 
her bosom, to be perused when he 
was gone. 

‘Oh, how fortunate all this is !’ 
exclaimed Tom, as she quickly pro- 
cured a shawl and threw it over her 
head. She then took his arm; and 
placing her hand in his, they turned 
away by silent yet tacit consent 
through the well-known garden- 
walks, all aglow with roses now dew 
laden, towards the arbour or kiosk 
where last they had sat together ; that 
creeper-clad bower, over which the 
delicate acacias were quivering in 
the starlight, where they had often 
exchanged those marks of mutual 
esteem not meant for the public eye. 

To rehearseall the broken phrases 
of tenderness and all the ‘ baby- 
talk ’ in which they indulged would 
somewhat tire the reader by its 
iteration and reiteration ; but after 
atime they became more sensible 
and serious. 

Fate and fortune, life and death 
often hang or hinge (to use a par- 
liamentary phrase) on trifles, on 
chance or coincidence ; and so it 
was in this instance. Most unex- 
pectedly had Tom and Mabel met. 

And by this meeting all their 
future was changed. 

Too well did both know now and 
feel the utter hopelessness of any 
consent being given to their union ; 
so what were they to do? Part 
for ever? Oh, no, no; reclining 
as they were in each other’s arms, 
cheek to cheek, and hand clasped 
in hand, amid the starlit solitude 
of the arbour, that could not be 
thought of for a moment. 

And as she so reclined in his 
arms, he became sensible of that 
which has been described as ‘a 
certain subtle essence, which may 
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or may not be the result of scents or 
essences, but seems indigenous to 
all taking women.’ Her rich brown 
hair, her muslin dress, her laces, 
and her shawl were all pervaded by 
this ; and the insupportable craving 
to be with her once again was gra- 
tified now. 

Poor Mabel was very agitated 
and hysterical as she thought of 
that terrible day when he lay after 
his fall, to all appearance dead, 
with his head in her lap, and when 
she believed that ‘the great sun- 
derer of human hearts, Death,’ had 
parted them for ever; and how, in 
her wild grief, the great secret ofher 
heart escaped her and revived Aim. 

Long and earnest was the con- 
ference between the pair as to 
their future plans; present Aope 
they had none. Their meeting 
seemed the guidance of Fate; 
there was a strange harmony in 
the way things were going with 
them. Heaven did indeed mean 
them for each other, and kind 
Heaven would doubtless bring all 
nicely round in the end; but, in 
the mean time, they would have to 
act for themselves, and take time 
by the forelock. 

‘It is a dreadful thing to disobey 
one’s parents as 1 am doing, Tom,’ 
sobbed Mabel: ‘I even seem to 
see before me what the Bible says.’ 

‘But, Mab love, the Bible does 
not refer to harsh, to selfish, or un- 
generous parents.’ 

*‘O Tom, dear papa is none of 
them.’ 

‘Of course not; but—but—’ 

‘He is thoroughly ruled by mam- 
ma, you would say ? 

* Yes ; consent, then, that I may 
save you from others and for my- 
self. Speak, dearest Mabel. Never 
may we have such a chance as this 
again.’ 

His voice trembled with emo- 
tion as he spoke ; and, indeed, his 
whole frame did so too. 

‘I fear, Tom, that—that—’ 
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‘What, Mabel ?” 

‘I must be terribly wicked to 
listen to you.’ 

‘If so, it is at my suggestion,’ 
he urged, caressing her tenderly. 
‘As my wife, Mabel, you will per- 
haps be estranged for a time from 
some of your friends.’ 

‘ But I shall have your love,’ she 
replied, in a voice of enchanting 
tenderness ; ‘and though mamma 
never may be appeased, poor papa 
doubtless will in time, when all is 
irrevocably over, and they see alike 
the futility of resistance or resert- 
ment.’ 

‘My own thoughts exactly, dar- 
ling.’ 

Tom was, as he well might be, 
dazzled, flattered, and bewildered 
by the depth of this girl’s love for 
him; her, perhaps, absurd self- 
sacrifice and self-abnegation—and 
for him, all for him! How deep 
her love must be! If she married 
Tom Seymour, the girl, even amid 
all the calm deep ardour of her 
affection for him, thought more of 
what her easy-going father might 
think of her rashness and disobedi- 
ence than her hard, scheming, 
and undisguisedly ambitious mo- 
ther, of whose wrath she had a 
genuine fear. But the wrath would 
surely pass away when that was 
done which could not be undone, 
and when, for weal or woe, sun- 
shine or gloom, till death did them 
part, she was the wife of Tom Sey- 
mour. 

‘O Tom dearest, this is all 
so strange!’ said Mabel, as they 
slowly proceeded through the gar- 
den towards the door of the con- 
servatory. ‘ /Vhat will people say 
of us ?” 

‘ That we have loved each other 
—nay, do love each other—very 
dearly. There are bounds even to 
the control of parents over their 
children in the choice of part- 
ners for life. O Mabel, to think 
of spending life with you! I, no 
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doubt, shall be hardly spoken about 
as the thief who stole a rich 
man’s daughter. But, darling, don’t 
weep so ; we shall not be the first 
who have wedded in haste, and 
we shall not be the last ; and be as- 
sured that none can be happier 
than we.’ 

And, remembering the affront 
put upon him by the blunt manner 
of his expulsion from Thaneshurst, 
something of triumph mingled with 
the delight that thrilled through 
Seymour’s heart. So Mrs. Brooke's 
rough policy was bringing about 
the very conclusion she had so 
deprecated, reviled, and ridiculed ; 
the idea of Aer daughter’s marriage 
with a penniless adventurer, for so 
she termed and deemed Tom Sey- 
mour! 

Of course we cannot excuse the 
programme these young people in- 
tended to carry out, which was 
nothing less than to elope ! 

But it must be borne in mind 
that both were young and very, 
very much in love indeed ; that 
both, after the Rubicon should 
be passed, relied greatly, too much 
perhaps, on Mr. Brooke's influence 
and forgiveness, as he had a pas- 
sionate love for Mabel and a sin- 
cere regard for Tom; so, in plain 
English, they came to the despe- 
rate resolution of running off to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WHAT THE SUPERCARGO TOLD. 


FRoM its monotony as day suc- 
ceeds day, there are perhaps fewer 
places than a ship voyaging fitted 
for the cure of an ailment like Stan- 
ley’s ; but to him, of all the twenty- 
four hours, the most obnoxious 
time was that which has been 
called ‘the unholy four o’clock 
waking’ a.M., when everything we 
have done that is foolish, or en- 
countered that is sad—debts, duns, 
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jiltings, and all manner of mundane 
misery—crowds so visibly upon us ; 
yet the day comes in, and ‘come 
what come may,’ perforce we pass 
it like yesterday. 

So it was with Milly elsewhere, 
in her luxurious chamber at Thanes- 
hurst; but Stanley could little 
believe that they each awoke, and 
filled by thoughts of each other, at 
the same time. 

Milly felt sorrow pure and sim- 
ple; but Stanley felt himself 
aggrieved and mocked, where the 
mockery and aggrieving were irre- 
parable ; and yet times there were 
—-so inconsistent are lovers and the 
loving—that he recalled softly and 
tenderly looks, and tones, and 
pressures of the hand, which seemed 
much at variance with the episode of 
that night at Brighton ; but ‘ think- 
ing over one’s wounds only makes 
them smart the sorer.’ 

Never more could come to them 
again all that Byron describes as 
‘The gentle pressure, and the thrilling 

touch, 

The least glance better understood than 

words, 
Which still said all, and ne'er could say 
too much ; 

A language, too, but like to that of 

birds, 
Known but to them, at least appearing 
such 

As but to lovers a true sense affords : 

Sweet playful phrases, which would seem 
absurd 
To those who have ceased to hear such, or 
ne'er heard.’ 
And so his mind ran much on 
such memories, while the time 
sped on, in the clear sunny days 
when the deep green of the waves 
was flecked by the snow-white 
froth on their crests, and the Queen 
rolled buoyantly before the wind, 
with all her tacks on board: when 
the blue of the cloudless sky was 
wondrously transparent, and there 
was nothing to disturb the surface 
of the sea but perhaps a shoal of 
fish glittering in the bright sun, or 
Mother Carey’s chickens tripping 
around the ship—little brown 
VOL. XVIII. 
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sparrow-like birds, which some of 
the crew assured him were the 
spirits of drowned seamen. But 
most of all did his sad thoughts 
come to him in the calm and lovely 
nights, when stars by thousands 
were sparkling in the sky—stars 
never seen by him before, many of 
them being so great and brilliant 
as to throw long lines of white 
light on the blue dancing water. 

To him the voyage promised to 
be one of intense monotony, varied 
only by a passing sail, or the 
smoke of a distant steamer rising 
to a prodigious height in the am- 
bient air. And then there were the 
Sundays, when all the crew ap- 
peared in clean shirts; when the 
Union Jack was spread over the 
companion-hatch, or folded across 
the capstan beneath the Bible and 
Prayer-book ; the hands mustered 
aft and all standing reverently bare- 
headed, to hear Captain Tom Par- 
ker—the true impersonation of a 
British seaman—or it might be 
Stanley himself, read those prayers 
prescribed by the Church of Eng- 
land ‘ to be read at sea.’ 

And one day there was a great 
event, for when Stanley came on 
deck the ship had several flags 
displayed, though at sea. 

‘ Why is this, captain ?’ said he. 

‘A woman in the fore-cabin has 
been brought #o Aammock aboard, 
and the little one must be christ- 
ened after the ship, by me.’ 

Then came head-winds com- 
pelling the Queen to make long 
tacks eastward and westward— 
winds which made the hands for- 
ward gloomy, and the captain aft 
cross, as he averred it was the result 
of Melville, the Scotch supercargo, 
having shot wantonly some of 
Mother Carey’s chickens; and 
though Stanley’s heart had been 
plundered of ‘ these first joys that 
come not back again,’ no one would 
have thought so who saw him mer- 
rily tossing off his wine on Satur- 

MM 
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day night, when the usual toast 
of ‘Sweethearts and wives!’ went 
round, and when songs were sung 
and stories told to while away the 
time. And many a strange wild 
story of the West Indies and the 
Gulf of Florida, of buccaneers and 
sunken galleons, of treasure guard- 
ed by spirits, and many a quaint 
or wild yarn of the deep, were told 
as the listeners drew each other 
on; and on the second Saturday 
night they had been at sea, while 
head-winds were still baffling them, 
Melville, the supercargo, a sharp- 
witted, intelligent, and well-edu- 
cated man, about forty years of age, 
with a thick curling brown beard 
and clear bright dark-gray eyes, 
volunteered to relate a somewhat 
startling love-story, of which he 
became cognisant when residing in 
one of the French West-India 
Islands, following suit after Stanley 
had told his Bhotan story of 
‘little Wickets,’ the dying sub- 
lieutenant, with the strange addi- 
tion of how unconsciously he had 
related it to his own sister, Fanny 
Conyers. 

And strange to say, in some of 
its points or features the story of 
Melville, the Scotch supercargo, 
brought rather remote times, as by 
a spell, together, seeming to annihi- 
late intermediate space by some of 
its minor details. 


Though a Scotsman by blood and 
race, as my name imports, I am, 
singular to say, almost a native of 
Guadaloupe, my father having been 
an officer in one of the Scottish re- 
giments stationed there at the re- 
storation of the island to France, 
and who settled there as a planter. 
He left the most of his property to 
my elder brother Jack, while I had 
to push my way in the world at a 
desk in the office of Pierre Duha- 
mel, a merchant of Pointe-d-Pitre, 
the great commercial emporium of 
thatisland, which is unquestionably 
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the largest and most valuable ofall 
the Caribbees. 

I have a great love of Guada- 
loupe, which was so long my home, 
and yet see in fancy all its lovely 
fertility, the azure sky that backs 
its lofty hills, La Soufritre, or the 
sulphurmountain, crowned by black 
smoke, the deep-blue ocean break- 
ing in snowy foam on the ruddy 
coral rocks of Basse-terre, the smil- 
ing verdure of its fertile valleys, 
and the dense dark mangroves that 
almost shroud La Rivitre Salée. 

Though a strong affection existed 
between my brother Jack and me, 
we were very different in charac- 
ter, tastes, and even appearance. 
He was tall and lithe, handsome 
and bold in bearing, with a kind of 
eagle eye, and a face that could by 
turns be very haughty or very win- 
ning and attractive in expression. 

An overseer managed the estate 
and the slaves which were thereon 
until 1848, and Jack spent most of 
his time with his gun among the 
ridge of mountains which divide 
the island into Basse-terre and 
Capes-terre, or in his boat fishing 
amid the watery solitude of the 
Grand Cul de Sac, for he was a 
keen sportsman, and was much 
given to solitary meditations ; and 
thus sometimes he would sit for 
hours, cigar in mouth, on the coral 
rocks that overhung the sea, watch- 
ing its billows breaking at his feet, 
lost in day-dreams. 

But after a time it came to pass 
that Jack fell in love, and the ob- 
ject of this love was Otillie de 
Bassompierre, the only daughter of 
M. Maurice Bénigne de Bassom- 
pierre, an old French, planter, a 
man of great wealth and pride of 
birth, as he boasted himself the 
lineal descendant of the great mar- 
shal of that name who was am- 
bassador to Charles I. 

Otillie, then in the first flush of 
womanhood, was like a painter's 
dream or the heroine of a romance. 
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She was indeed a very lovely girl, 
with a graceful but commanding 
figure, a broad yet low forehead, 
over which her thick dark hair was 
parted in a kind of peak, some- 
what straight black eyebrows, and 
eyes of the same hue, that all con- 
trasted strangely and strongly with 
the creamy whiteness of her com- 
plexion. Her charms of manner 
were altogether her own, tender, 
lively, and alluring; so when Jack 
fell in love with her, his passion in- 
creased till it became a part of his 
inner life—his very existence. 

‘ When we first spoke, Bob,’ said 
he to me, ‘our eyes met, and the 
secret of my heart was laid bare. 
Where Aad I seen those eyes be- 
fore? In my day-dreams, I sup- 
pose, for somehow their soft ex- 
pression seemed familiar to me.’ 

Mademoiselle de Bassompierre 
was not insensible to Jack’s great 
regard for her, and their love soon 
became mutual, for it is an element 
that ripens fast in the sultry tropics ; 
but her father was averse to any 
nearer tie than mere friendship, not 
because Jack’s wealth was far in- 
ferior to his own, but on the score 
of difference of race and, more than 
all, the difference of religion ; for 
Jack, though calling himself a Pro- 
testant, was not perhaps exactly 
sure of what he was, and the Bas- 
sompierres were Catholics of the 
most rigid kind, and with reference 
to Jack were greatly influenced by 
M. le Curé Hilarion of Ste. Marie de 
Guadaloupe, a very ascetic French 
priest of the old school, and religion, 
like politics, runs far higher in all 
colonies than in the mothercountry. 


Well aware of the mutual love of 


the young people by common re- 
port and by his own suspicion, M. 
Bassompierre had yet no actual 
proof of it ; and to prevent matters 
going too far, would gladly have 
avoidedaltogether the acquaintance 
or friendship of Jack, but that their 
interests were somewhat bound up 
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together in the buying and selling 
of sugars, cottons, cocoa, rum, flour, 
olive-oil, and so forth. 

He often surprised them together 
at the piano, singing duets to which 
the secret of their hearts lent a 
meaning and a pathos known to 
themselves alone ; and their pulses 
would quicken and their bosoms 
thrill when hand might touch 
hand unseen, while wandering 
over the keys as the soft evening 
of the tropical climate deepened 
around them, and no light was 
there but the stars in heaven and 
the flames, perhaps, from the giant 
peak of La Soufritre. The ‘Chan- 
sons’ of Béranger were their fa- 
vourite, and to Jack Melville, as 
a Scotsman, Otillie was never weary 
of singing the ‘Adieux de Marie 
Stuart,’ and certainly he was never 
weary of listening. 

Between two such natures as 
those of Otillie and my brother 
much of this sort of thing could 
not continue without a crisis ; and 
on one of those voluptuous even- 
ings, when they deemed no living 
thing was near them, save the red 
fireflies flashing among the flowers 
without, her head fell on Jack’s 
shoulder, his arm went round, and 
they sat long in a happy trance, 
from which they were rather rough- 
ly awakened by the sudden entrance 
of M. Bassompierre, M. Duhamel, 
and the servants with wax lights. 

The thin stern countenance of 
the old Frenchman, with its acute 
facial angle @ Za that of the Grand 
Monarque, as he took in the whole 
situation at once, became inflamed 
with sudden passion, and the mo- 
ment his domestics withdrew he 
struck his cane on the floor, and 
said, 

‘This somewhat surpasses my 
expectations. Retire to your room 
instantly, Mademoiselle de Bassom- 
pierre ; and you, monsieur, shall | 
have the honour to order your 
horse ?” 
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‘If you please, monsieur ; but 
permit me to urge,’ stammered my 
brother, full of annoyance, grief, 
and perplexity, ‘ permit me to ex- 
plain—’ 

‘ Retires-vous! Away, M. Mel- 
ville ! We can have no more of this 
—you have presumed too far.’ 

* Presumed ?” 

‘I say so, monsieur,’ continued 
the old Frenchman, preserving an 
unruffled kind of bearing, com- 
bining, most singularly, defiance, 
ease, and suavity, notwithstanding 
the cutting insolence of his words. 
‘Your attentions to mademoiselle 
my daughter have exceeded alike 
the bounds of politeness and friend- 
ship. We have the honour to wish 


you donjour.’ 

And taking by the hand his pale 
and trembling daughter, he led her 
out of the room, accompanied by 
old Pierre Duhamel, on whose face 
there was such a grin that, but for 
his white hairs, Jack—as he told 


me next day—was about to knock 
him down. 

So, after love mutually develop- 
ed, avowed, and accepted, thus 
more strongly riveting the link 
that bound their existence to- 
gether, these two were roughly 
parted. Jack’s fiery spirit rebelled 
at the whole affair; but he bore 
the insult meekly because it had 
been given by her father, and con- 
soled himself by the conviction 
that her heart was his; and that 
as M. de Bassompierre was old and 
ailing, and could not last for ever, 
a time would come when Otillie 
would be the arbitress of her own 
destiny, despite even the curé of 
Ste. Marie. But now, though none 
save I was cognisant of the breach, 
there gradually spread through the 
isle a rumour that she was to be 
wedded by old Pierre Duhamel. 

It is impossible to describe what 
were the emotions of my brother 
on this rumour reaching him ; and 
aware how matrimonial matters are 
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conducted by the French, such an 
outrage seemed probable enough. 
He felt neither wounded pride, nor 
disappointed love, nor even jeal- 
ousy, but only pity and fear. He 
wrote her four painfully-worded and 
earnest letters, beseeching her to 
abandon home and all, and trust 
to him alone. To these he receiv- 
ed no answer, for, as the event 
proved, they never reached her to 
whom they were addressed, but fell 
into the hands of Duhamel, who 
eventually made a sad and wicked 
use of them. 

One evening, soon after this 
story went abroad, Jack, who had 
been out shooting, found himself 
wandering near the house of his 
beloved. It was a handsome villa, 
built of wood principally, with pil- 
lars of brick, all painted white, with 
green balconies and verandahs in 
front, and around it were luxuriant 
silk-cotton trees, under the stately 
branches of which he and Bas- 
sompierre had transacted many a 
bargain and drunk many a flask 
of iced champagne. Jack drew 
very near the well-known windows 
of the drawing-room, in which the 
lights were shining, and he knew 
that she would surely be there. 
The sun had long since sunk into 
the sea, the shadows around the 
villa were dark and opaque, the 
fireflies were stirring among the 
cotton-trees, a cool breeze came 
from La Rivitre Salée, and the 
pure silvery moon of the Carib- 
bean sky was gilding the distant 
peaks that overlook Basse-terre. 

‘What an hour this would be 
if spent with er’ thought Jack, 
with a sigh, as he leant on his 
double-barrelled rifle, full of sad 
thoughts. 

Suddenly he heard the tinkling 
of the piano-keys, and, concealing 
himself in the shady verandah, 
could see through the open win- 
dow old M. Bassompierre asleep in 
his cane easy-chair, and Otillie 
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seated at the piano, her glorious 
dark hair for coolness all unbound 
and floating over her white-muslin 
dress ; and all unwitting that she 
had any audience, she made Jack's 
heart thrill with sorrow and rap- 
ture as she sang the song they both 
loved so well from Béranger— 
‘ Mary’s Farewell:’ 
‘ Adieu, charmant pays de France, 
Que je dois tant chérir ; 
Berceau de mon heureuse enfance, 
Adieu ; te quitter c'est mourir ! 
Charmant pays de France, 
Berceau de mon enfance, 
Adieu ; te quitter c'est mourir— 
Te quitter c'est mourir—te quitter c'est 
mourir-— 
Te quitter c’est mourir !’ 


As she sang this sweet and 
plaintive song, Jack became sud- 
denly startled by the apparition of 
a couple of gigantic negroes, naked, 
all save their cotton breeches of 
red and white stripes, who ap- 
peared at the back of the old 
gentleman’s chair, as if they had 
sprung up by magic or through the 
floor. Each had a glittering knife 
in his right hand; their bodies 
were shining with cocoa-nut oil, 
showing that they were bent on 
murder and outrage, with the ulti- 
mate hope of escape ; and their 
dusky eyeballs gleamed as they 
looked  stealthily and leeringly 
around them, and more than once 
at Otillie. 

Quickly and silently Jack capped 
his rifle, and brought it to his 
shoulder ; already the knives were 
uplifted ; another second, and it 
would have been all over with poor 
old Bassompierre, when bang-bang 
went both rifle-barrels ; there was 
a shriek from Otillie; and when 
the smoke cleared away Jack saw 
the intended victim standing erect, 
with a very paralysed expression of 
face, and the two Angola ruffians 
on the floor wallowing in their 
blood, each with a good charge of 
Number 6 planted so well in or 
about the region of the heart, that 
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in a short time they both breathed 
their last. 

Otillie seemed about to faint, 
and still more so when Jack leap- 
ed in by the window and threw his 
arms around her; and a striking 
tableau they formed when the 
whole domestics of the establish- 
ment—white, brown, and black— 
startled by the shots, came crowd- 
ing into the drawing-room, and by 
them the dead men were recog- 
nised as two of the worst and most 
evil-disposed negroes in the whole 
plantation, from which they had 
been that same morning summarily 
dismissed by M. de Bassompierre. 

‘A great deal may be done in 
ten minutes,’ as Jack said to me 
afterwards ; ‘but, by Jove, Bob, I 
never did so much in ten seconds 
in my life before—polishing off thus 
a couple of rascals, saving the lives 
of Otillie and her father, and win- 
ning his forgiveness and regard ; 
but my blood ran cold,’ he added, 
‘when I thought of what mig// 
have been, had not some strange 
charm led my steps that way at 
the time. It was indeed the finger 
of Fate that directed me.’ 

I rather thought it was his love 
for the dark-eyed Otillie; but poor 
Jack had that which Wilkie Collins 
calls ‘a good deal of the mystic 
and the dreamer in his composi- 
tion; and science and logic are 
but broken reeds to depend upon 
with men of that kin:.’ 

‘Forgive me the past, M. Mel- 
ville, and give me your hand,’ 
said the old gentleman, in a broken 
voice, after all had been explained 
in another apartment. He was 
deeply moved by the whole affair, 
and his emotions nearly choked 
him. So Jack was now installed 
at the Villa de Bassompierre, in 
greater favour than ever, vice old 
Duhamel cashiered—at least he «lid 
not venture there; and as I had 
the misfortune to be in his count- 
ing-house, a devil of a life the old 
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wasp led me; but I was as neces- 
sary to him as his salary was to 
me, and as he could find none else 
there to do my work, we were fora 
time perforce compelled to endure 
each other’s society. 

Once more united, how happily 
passed the time of the lovers! All 
was settled for their marriage, even 
the day was fixed; and Hilarion 
the curé had no opposition to 
offer, or believed it would be futile 
now. ‘The trousseau of the bride 
was prepared by the most fashion- 
able modiste in Pointe-d-Pitre ; and 
my brother made all those additions 
to and alterations in his house that 
were deemed necessary for her re- 
ception there. On the morning 
before their marriage-day Jack and 
Otillie were together alone in the 
drawing-room of the villa. Both 


were very silent—he with his heart 
too full of happiness to speak much, 
and indeed all that successful lovers 
are in the habit of saying had been 
already said over and over again— 


but the silence of Otillie was caused, 
strange to say, by some sudden 
and, to her, most unaccountable 
foreboding of evil to come; though 
with her head reclined on his shoul- 
der she sat close by his side, with 
her soft dark eyes bent dreamily on 
the lovely scenery, the long ave- 
nues of lofty palms, the cocoa-nuts 
tossing in the sea-breeze, the far 
extent of fields covered with the 
coffee plant, and the cornfields in 
all their bloom, a sea of pale lilac 
flowers, under the glory of the 
sinking Caribbean sun. 

‘Forgive me, love,’ said Jack ; 
‘but why are you silent? ‘Think 
of to-morrow, Otillie !’ 

‘ My heart is full of it. And will 
you always love me as you do 
now?’ she asked, with a fond 
smile. 
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‘Always. O Otillie, to be with 
you is to adore you. After to- 
morrow we shall never be separate 
till—till—’ 

‘When ?’ said she anxiously. 

‘ The hand of God parts us.’ 

‘ To-morrow has not yet come ” 
said the voice of M. Bassompierre, 
who had approached them un- 
heard ; ‘and ere it does come, I 
must have a word or two with you 
alone. Follow me, Monsieur Mel- 
ville.’ 

Startled by the extreme gravity 
—even severity—of the old man’s 
manner, my brother followed him 
into another apartment, the door 
of which he closed, as if about to 
enter into some matter of business ; 
but suddenly he threw it open, and 
while his face grew pale with rage, 
and his eyes shot fire, he suddenly 
said, 

* Monsieur, your horse is at the 
door. Begone, reprobate! from 
what I know now, my daughter can 
never be your wife !’ 

‘What madness is this, mon- 
sieur?’ asked Jack, thinking the 
other had lost his senses. 

‘No madness at all: I say what 
I mean,’ replied Bassompierre, in 
a voice that quivered with passion. 
‘ Coward, though my hand is old 
and tremulous, it can hold a pistol 
yet ! 

‘ By heavens, no man on earth 
but you could have used language 
like this to me with impunity,’ said 
Jack, roused in turn. 

‘Go, wretch—go, I say, and at 
the office of M. Duhamel, in the 
city, you will learn all ! 

Impressed and bewildered by 
this, but without being permitted 
to see his betrothed, Jack left the 
villa in great perturbation of spirit, 
and galloped like a madman to- 
wards Pointe-a-Pitre. 


[To be continued.] 
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‘ NOTHING,’ says Lord Byron, ‘ is 
so difficult as abeginning in poetry ; 
and the same remark may be ex- 
tended to prose. No commence- 
ment, again, is more conventional, 
more the reverse of original, than 
that stock subject the weather ; and 
yet it must be owned that the 
elements have of late been doing a 
good deal towards taking even this 
hackneyed topic out of the category 
of the commonplace. With a ra- 


ther late Easter we managed to 
combine a very fair imitation of 
Christmas ; and to imagine this 
now present May-day under such 
inclement Paschal surroundings as 


we had required a very vigorous 
stretch of imagination indeed. Na- 
ture is decidedly skittish and prone 
to ‘sports’ of late; for while our 
island has thus been treated to 
Easter snows, Iceland, we are in- 
formed, has been enjoying a pe- 
culiarly balmy spring. Is the year 
being turned upside down, and are 
the zones to go for nothing? The 
new theory of isothermal and iso- 
chimenal lines has done a good 
deal to dissipate the dreams of our 
childhood in the way of physical 
geography, it is true; and really 
the present régime in the weather- 
office goes far to make us read 
literally the line—which, no doubt, 
I misquote, as I do it from me- 
mory— 


‘ Inversum contristat Aquarius annum !’ 


Talking of quotations, Mr. S. C. 
Hall the other night, in presiding, 
with his accustomed geniality, at a 
Spelling Bee for ladies, suggested 


a Quotation Bee as a possible boon 
to society. He mentioned, by way 
of illustration, that a number of 
literary men, who met on a certain 
occasion, were unable to ‘ fix’ even 
so ordinary a quotation as the line: 
‘ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.’ 
The fact is we are dreadfully un- 
conscientious about our quotations, 
and are apt to trust our memories 
when we have (like the present 
writer) no memories to speak of. 
Very likely each of the above quo- 
tations will be found to illustrate 
this same remark. A Quotation 
Bee might do good in this way ; 
just as, no doubt, the ordinary 
Spelling Bee has already donesome- 
thing, and may be expected to do 
more yet, for orthography. The 
mania, after taking a brief Easter 
holiday, seems breaking-out vigor- 
ously again. Another variety has 
been an Elocution Bee. Trading 
on the vanity of human beings who 
fancy they can ‘spout,’ an enter- 
prising bee-master got up an enter- 
tainment, where each competitor 
was allowed four minutes to un- 
burden himself or herself in reci- 
tation from some standard author, 
and the audience, who were pro- 
vided with voting-papers, recorded 
their approval of each candidate, 
the prizes being adjudged accord- 
ingly. The advantage of this plan 
is that it gives the audience a direct 
interestin what isgoingon. Another 
ingenious gentleman suggests a 
Composition Bee; but here the 
difficulty would be to give the 
audience that immediate interest 
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in the proceedings which isapt tobe 
lacking where anything in the shape 
of written matter is introduced. 
Speaking in our capacity of 
Cockneys, it may be said that our 
natural prelude to Easter is the 
Boat-race. Those unecclesiastical 
young University men who com- 
pete at the aquatic Derby set at 
naughtall considerations of Passion- 
tide, and only observe Lenten 
discipline in so far as they are 
necessitated by the regimen of 
training. It sounds almost un- 
patriotic fora denizen of Cockaigne 
to doubt the advisability of the 
race being rowed on London waters ; 
but there are those amongst us 
who incline to such a heresy. It 
is not on the score of ecclesiastical 
traditions, nor even because—as it 
is averred—more money may be 
staked on the event than used to 
be the case. Each of these con- 
tingencies might just as well obtain 
if the race were rowed on the inun- 
dated surface of the Great Sahara. 
But any one whose business or 
pleasure leads him to the river-side 
about Boat-race time will be dis- 
agreeably enlightened as to the 
Bacchanalian turn we Londoners 
give to the matter. Some waste 
ground, lying conveniently in the 
road to Hammersmith Bridge, was 
positively stocked with inebriated 
persons—and those not only of the 
sterner sex—on the night of last 
Boat-race. The course at Epsom 
on the eve of the Derby, and still 
more on the night after that event, 
is a sight which once seen will not 
be forgotten; but the vigil and 
morrow of the Boat-race are be- 
coming quite as distinctive. It is 
very questionable whether the Uni- 
versity crews themselves would not 
on the whole prefer Henley to 
London, considering the surround- 
ings which they must, almost as a 
matter of course, expect in the 
latter. Just as the passage of an 
army through neutral territory is 
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dreaded more for the tagrag and 
bobtail it brings in its rear in the 
shape of camp-followers than for 
the possible damage likely to be 
done by disciplined troops, so it 
is not the academical element that 
brings consternation to the peaceful 
dwellers by the river-side, but that 
accumulation of the very offscouring 
of London which seems to take 
every year an increasing interest in 
the academical struggle. To hear 
them discuss the absorbing topic 
you would think that every cadger 
had enjoyed an academical educa- 
tion, and felt strongly for the credit 
of his particular Alma Mater. It 
is true that even Epsom does not 
enjoy immunity from these same 
camp-followers, who cheerfully 
tramp their eighteen or twenty 
miles, and bivouac contentedly in 
the open fields or on the course ; 
but it is all done sad dio in that 
case. ‘They pull down some park- 
palings, and billet themselves in 
the farmers’ barns; but it is all done 
in the quiet country, and they do 
not offend their well-disposed neigh- 
bours in the streets and squares by 
unseemly behaviour. The respect- 
able portion of the community go 
to the non-respectable or with 
them. The non-respectable do not 
come to them, as they do to the 
unfortunate riparians between Put- 
ney and Mortlake. 

A kindred remark will apply to 
the subject of demonstrations. 
Everybody, from the Magna Charta 
Association down—or up—to the 
Home Rule people, demonstrates 
nowadays; and the Sunday League 
has been ill-advised enough to 
follow suit. Many persons who 
sympathise with the movement for 
opening museums and art-galleries 
on Sundays by way of counter- 
attraction to the public-houses will 
disapprove of the means to that 
end, when they take the form of a 
Sunday demonstration in the heart 
of London knocking idiotically at 
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the gates of the British Museum. 
It is a pity to complicate what isa 
fair social problem with any ele- 
ment of possible rowdyism. A 
slight faux fas is often fatal to the 
very existence of a society. The 
Sunday society is suffering from 
violent internal dissensions; the 
Cremation society has actually gone 
off in spontaneous combustion. 
There is no probability that you 
will be able to be burnt for love or 
money ; at least there will be no 
association to help you in your 
laudable ambition. And so, too, 
very many people, whether logically 
or not (people in the mass are not 
logical), will connect the future 
efforts of the Sunday League with 
fifteenth-rate brass bands, inartistic 
banners, and general absence of 
decorum. This is a pity, because— 
as has been said—it complicates a 
genuine social question with acci- 
dental belongings which are not 
by any means essential to it. 
Unbelief is just as dogmatic as 
faith, without the shadow of a lo- 
gical excuse for its dogmatism. If 
a man is thoroughly convinced that 
he holds in his creed the sole 
means of salvation, one can un- 
derstand his deeming it his duty 
to force that faith upon his brother 
even at the bayonet’s point. Such 
enthusiasm is not amiable, but it 
is intelligible. When, however, the 
most you can say toa man is, ‘You 
are wrong in what you believe: it 
is all a parcel of delusions ;’ not 
only would it be kinder to hold 
your tongue, to ‘let him nurse his 
fond deceit,’ but how are you to 
convince him that your negation 
is not the biggest delusion of all ? 
Ipse dixi. That is all you can give 
him, It is precisely the attitude 
of an Infallible Church ; only the 
assumption of infallibility by an 
individual is simply an imperti- 
nence. A notorious unbeliever 
said, ‘I am not an atheist, because 
an atheist may be a reluctant 
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doubter in the existence of a deity. 
I dogmatically deny it. I am an 
anti-theist.’ *Twas throwing words 
away, as the poet says, to try to 
convince this gentleman he was as 
bigoted as he would credit Pope 
Pius IX. or Cardinal Manning with 
being. Mr. Voysey stops short at 
pure theism. All else is ‘delusion.’ 
His doxy is orthodoxy; all else is 
heterodoxy. The following modest 
little sentence occurs in one of his 
most recent sermons, ‘ The Silence 
of God: ‘It may seem a bold 
assertion to declare this absolute 
divine silence in the face of the 
whole religious world—before Hin- 
doos, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, 
Zoroastrians, Confucians, and Ma- 
hometans, every one of whom 
claims before all things else that 
God has spoken to men and re- 
vealed religious truth with or with- 
out miraculous attestation.’ It is 
quite impossible to read this tre- 
mendous piece of iconoclasm with- 
out asking why, if we set down 
Buddha, Moses, Zoroaster, Confu- 
cius, Mahomet, and one whose 
sacred name we forbear to men- 
tion, as teachers of ‘delusions,’ 
should we accept Mr. Voysey’s 
dictum, or hold the utterances of 
Langham Hall oracular. He tells 
us to believe in the existence of a 
deity (though on what grounds we 
fail to discover), and then to hold 
that this deity, like the fabled one 
of old philosophy, has been eter- 
nally silent. He has never re- 
vealed Himself. All the religious 
teachers say He has; millions and 
millions of great and good men 
have lived and died on the faith 
of such revelation. How will Mr. 
Voysey prove his negative? He 
does not prove the silence, any 
more than he proves the deity. 
He asserts both. Therefore each 
is to be believed. We are really 
sorry if we misinterpret the creed 
of Langham Hall. Personally we 
know Mr. Voysey to be the most 
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amiable of men; but may we sug- 
gest that his theology is getting a 
little illogical, and zo? a little ag- 
gressive? He should, above all 
else, be tolerant even of time- 
honoured ‘delusions.’ He was ‘de- 
luded’ himself once, so should 
make excuses for us. 

Iconoclasm, like Mesopotamia, 
is a nice long comforting word, 
and the good folks at Bristol have 
been regaling themselves with 
something in the way of image- 
breaking which would have de- 
lighted the old Greek emperors 
who leaned that way, if not John 
Milton himself, who adopted that 
title as his response to the historic 
Eikon Basilike. The Protestant 
susceptibilities of certain Bristolians 
were wounded by the erection in 
the outer porch of the cathedral of 
five statues representing severally 
the Virgin Mary, Pope Gregory, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and St. 
Ambrose. The screw was put on 
the dean, who first replied in what 
may be Dean’s English, but is 
scarcely Queen’s English : 

‘Iam no iconoclast, whether it 
be in wood, stone, metal, or glass. 
My temper tends rather in another 
direction. Perhaps because this 
is so, I am unwilling to admit that 
a man’s piety should be measured 
either as he may reject or else lean 
to such manner of decoration as 
would admit single figures or scrip- 
tural subjects within or about our 
churches. But for my own part I 
feel that there is wide room for 
fitness and unfitness in the treat- 
ment of such manner of decoration. 
I think, moreover, that identically 
the same figure and the same 
scriptural or other subjects may 
be fit in some aspects and places, 
and perfectly unfit in others. Be- 
cause I might condemn them, and 
could not accept them under some 
circumstances, is no reason to my- 
self that I should necessarily con- 
demn them under other conditions.’ 
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After this characteristic specimen 
of decanal sentiment and composi- 
tion we may be surprised to learn 
the issue; but, alas, Dean Eliot 
discovered, whilst hibernating at 
Nice, that ‘Gregory was said to be 
crowned with the tiara, and bear- 
ing on his shoulder a dove whis- 
pering into his ear ; Jerome to be 
covered bya cardinal’s hat ; Augus- 
tine to be represented holding a 
burning heart in his hand; Am- 
brose to be armed with the triple 
scourge.’ It was all Mrs. Grundy, 
of course ; but still it was too dread- 
ful to brook delay, and the conse- 
quence was that the chapter, by 
resolution, empowered the dean to 
take such steps as he might think 
fit for the removal of the statues, 
and accordingly we are told that 
advantage was taken of the absence 
of the clerk of the works to send a 
gang of men, who ‘hauled down 
the four statues and obliterated all 
traces of the Virgin Mary, doing 
much damage to other carving in 
the process of removal.’ 

Sydney Smith told a little girl 
who was stroking a tortoise on the 
back that she might as well tickle 
the dome of St. Paul’s to please 
the dean and chapter; but when 
once a dean and chapter do get 
moved they make short work of 
‘hauling down’ the Virgin Mary 
and four doctors of the Western 
Church. There was a sweet little 
meeting about it at the Colston 
Hall, which ended in the gas being 
put out and the Doxology sung ina 
most discordant strain. The Pad/ 
Mall Gazette is not, as a rule, de- 
cidedly ritualistic in its teaching, 
but its comment on the Bristol 
iconoclasts is worth preserving as 
a contribution to current ecclesias- 
tical history. It says: 

‘ There was once a small debat- 
ing society at Oxford which dis- 
cussed a motion that “ the mission 
of St. Augustine to England was 
uncunstitutional, un-Catholic, and 
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uncalled for.” The dean and chap- 
ter of Bristol are apparently of this 
opinion. A new or restored north 
porch to their cathedral is in course 
of erection, and among the sculp- 
tures which form part of it was a 
figure of Pope Gregory. The Pro- 
testant sensibilities of certain citi- 
zens were aroused by the presence 
of this idolatrous symbol in their 
midst, a public meeting was held, 
the chapter was appealed to, and 
the dean brought home from the 
Continent. When the matter came 
to be looked into more carefully, 
it was found that the figure of Pope 
Gregory was not the only stone of 
stumbling in the porch. St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, and St. Ambrose 
were also to be seen there ; and if 
none of these personages had ever 
been Popes, their figures had been 
in the same sculptor’s studio with 
the figure of Pope Gregory, and 
were therefore open to condem- 
nation on the principle woscitur a 
sociis. When once the full force 
of this maxim had been realised it 
was seen to cover all the sculpture 
in the porch ; and the final form of 
the application to the dean and 
chapter was that they should make 
themselves the instruments of a 
sort of “ Bristol fury,” and reduce 
the offending doorway to a state of 
primitive and Protestant nakedness. 
There is no absurdity of which a 
public meeting may not be guilty 
under favourable conditions, and 
for this reason we are not surprised 
at this application being made. 
But we own to feeling some won- 
der at its being granted. Deans 
and chapters are supposed, in 
virtue of their education and office, 
to be persons of some culture, and 
to possess, in however feeble a 
degree, the faculty of turning a 
deaf ear to foolish clamour. Neither 
of these qualifications appears to 
be possessed by the dean and 
chapter of Bristol.’ 

It does seem something like a 
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sign of the times when Dean Stanley 
puts up a monument to the Wes- 
leys in Westminster Abbey (all 
honour to him for doing so), and 
provokes no comment except, natu- 
rally enough, from High-Church 
papers, but no rowdyism or icono- 
clasm; while the mere sight of the 
Virgin Mary and four doctors of 
the Western Church is sufficient to 
set all Bristol together by the ears. 

But images are not the only hor- 
rors in church nowadays. Even at 
staid St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, 
the shrine for so many years of 
Archdeacon Sinclair’s ministrations, 
the new vicar, the Rev. W. D. 
Maclagan, gave offence to the Pro- 
testant susceptibilities of the A/orn- 
ing Advertiser by having a service 
called the ‘Three Hours’ Agony’ on 
Good Friday, such service being 
neither more nor less than a series 
of short sermons on the Seven 
Words from the Cross, with hymns 
and devotional exercises. It is dif- 
ficult to find anything very Roman- 
ising in these; but the ’7Ziser 
is greatly scandalised, and contem- 
plates the speedy removal of St. 
Mary Abbotts, clergy and congrega- 
tion, to the pro-cathedral over the 
way. One old lady (and there are 
lots in the old court suburb) con- 
sidered the transition to be im- 
minent, for she had seen the vicar 
shake hands with Monsignor Capel 
in the street. After that there can 
be little doubt of the issue. The 
venerable female, by the way, was 
the same who complained that 
the first act of the new vicar after 
coming into residence was to take 
part in a missionary meeting with 
Dr. Raleigh, the minister of a Dis- 
senting chapel in the parish. Such 
eclecticism is enough to make these 
venerable females chalk up on their 
doors, ‘No Religion.’ ‘This ‘ Pa- 
pistical’ service was fully reported 
in the Guardian, and really one 
fails to find anything so very dread- 
ful in it. Here, for instance, is the 
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close. Speaking on the last word 
of all, Mr. Maclagan said : 

‘Oh, teach us this one great les- 
son, that only those who live for 
Thee can rest in Thee hereafter ; 
that only as we give up our lives 
now shall we be able in perfect 
peace to commend our souls to 
‘Thee when we come todie. Teach 
us, Lord, not only then, in our last 
hour, but every day and every hour, 
each morning when we rise and 
each evening when we go to rest, 
to commend our spirits to Thee, to 
leave ourselves in Thy mighty hand, 
to know no will but Thy will, to be 
one with Thee that Thou mayst 
be one with us, and so, when life is 
over and when we go down to the 
dark tomb, we shall remember that 
Thou hast been there before, and 
hast left the light shining so that we 
may find Thee there. Lord, send 
us home with Thy sweet peace in 
our hearts: as the sunshine comes 
with double sweetness after the 
storm, so will Thy peace come with 
double sweetness from Thy Cross. 
O Saviour, never leave us, but be 
Thou our guide in life and death, 
and our joy after death. Amen.’ 

After saying a collect, Mr. Mac- 
Jagan concluded this impressive 
service by giving the Benediction. 
As an instance how widely our two 
leading ecclesiastical authorities 
may differ, the special correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph was as 
much pleased by the Easter Sunday 
services at St. Mary Abbotts as the 
Morning Advertiser was exercised 
by those of the previous Friday. 

Without being particularly 
squeamish, one may venture to ask 
whether it is quite advisable to pub- 
lish in the newspapers all the pru- 
rient details of such a case as the 
Blackburn murder. Ignorance is 
not innocence of course, but still 
precocious knowledge is far from 
desirable. Do the compilers of 
such accounts forget that news- 
papers lie about on tables, and 
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that children are inquisitive? Of 
course, if any end of justice could 
possibly be served by such plain- 
speaking, out-spokenness must be 
the rule. If not, then any nauseous 
details gratuitously put forward 
seem to belong to the Holywell- 
street style of literature. Not only 
so; but in another case, contem- 
poraneous with this one, occurred 
a paragraph in the newspaper cer- 
tainly calculated to defeat the ends 
of justice, without even the poor 
compensating advantage of spicing 
the narrative. Speaking of the 
woman found dead under such mys- 
terious circumstances at Brompton, 
a daily paper said: ‘It has been 
ascertained that her husband, with 
three other men whose names are 
well known, has been engaged in 
extensive forgeries, and that since 
her husband's incarceration at Con- 
stantinople on one of the charges, 
the three other men who escaped 
have been living at Chelsea as best 
they could, and that for some time 
past they have been living upon 
the deceased, and that she has had 
to part with some of her valuables 
to maintain them. The Wallaces 
formerly lived in a house near 
Maude Grove, and it is suspected 
have known her and her husband 
a long time. Special messengers 
were despatched yesterday to Con- 
stantinople with information as to 
the discoveries made, and to obtain 
descriptions of the men wanted 
there for forgery, and whose de- 
scription, it is expected, will answer 
to certain people lately seen in 
Chelsea on intimate terms with the 
deceased.’ Now, unless the men 
referred to are more obtuse than 
the average run of humanity, the 
effect of the last sentence will be 
to put them on the gui vive, and 
suggest speedy disappearance ; and 
what good is obtained by its pub- 
lication? Are our journals growing 
garrulous? Our police, too, can 
be mysterious enough when they 
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please: why are they so communi- 
cative to the energetic special? 
Truly they manage these matters 
better in France. By the way, the 
use made of bloodhounds in that 
Blackburn case is suggestive. It 
would be well to utilise those not 
very amiable or interesting animals, 
if possible. There was talk some 
time ago, too, of photographic art 
being rendered available for the 
detection of murderers. We were 
told that the image which last im- 
pinged upon the retina became 
fixed there, and could be ‘deve- 
loped.’ Is that the case? A graphic 
picture was sketched at the time of 
such testimony, called ‘ Science in 
the Witness-box.’ 

The master-pieces of the old 
Greek playwrights were, according 
to ourcanon, dramatic poems rather 
than dramas. We push to the very 
verge of literalism our conception 
of the drama as the poetry of action. 
The Queen Mary of the Poet Lau- 
reate, produced at the Lyceum 
on the 18th of last month, is even 
less, according to a purely thea- 
trical standard, than a dramatic 
poem—it is simply a dramatised 
poem, portions of his poem put 
picture-wise on the stage; but it 
gave opportunity for a series of 
striking tableaux, and for some 
consummate acting on the part of 
the artists into whose hands it was 
intrusted. Mr. Irving’s make-up 
as Philip was in distressing con- 
trast to that of Othello, but it was 
no doubt true to history. Queen 
Mary, too, is a character into 
which it is difficult to throw much 
interest ; but Mrs. Crowe, by sheer 
force of intellectual treatment, did 
as much for her lengthy declama- 
tion as Mr. Irving for the few terse 
lines of epigrammatic humour 
which almost comprised his brief 
rile. Mr. Brooke as Renard was 
sleek and sly, as became the Spanish 
ambassador of the period; and 
Miss Virginia Francis won new 
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laurels in her clever impersonation 
of the Princess Elizabeth. The 
play comes up to the Horatian 
idea : 
‘Ut pictura poesis ;° 
while, comparing it with previous 
characters assumed by Mr. Irving, 
and calculating its chances of a 
‘run,’ one is tempted to quote the 
context of those three words : 
‘ Erit quee si propius stes, 

Te capiat magis; et quzdam, si longiis 

abstes, 
Heec amat obscurum ; volet hac sub luce 

videri, 
Judicis argutum quz non formidat acumen.’ 

Criticism has been termed the 
gay science, the gentle craft; but 
occasionally one fails to discern 
any symptom of Provencal mirth or 
of old Izaak Walton’s spirit in the 
lucubrations of our censors. The 
following extract from the Zimes 
review of Dr. Lee’s Glimpses of 
the Supernatural is rather in the 
style of those papers which go in 
for smartness than of the ‘leading 
London journal :’ 

‘After all, the covers of the 
volumes are more worthy of notice 
than the pages which these covers 
contain. The cloth is so made, 
possibly in a prophetic spirit, as 
already to appear coated with the 
dust which may be supposed likely 
soon to repose upon it, and is 
stamped with figures of lean and 
misshapen hands, with Jack-o’-Lan- 
terns, and with death’s-head moths. 
The supernatural character of the 
hands must, we suppose, be taken 
for granted ; and if so, they plainly 
indicate that the use of nail-scissors 
is unfashionable in ghostly circles. 
Why this should be the case we 
cannot tell. Universal tradition 
represents ghosts as appearing in 
the habit in which they lived, and 
Dr. Lee has not entered upon the 
wide field of the legendary lore of 
the Celestial Empire, where, and 
where alone, long and pointed 
finger-nails would seem to be pro- 
per to the dead as to the living.’ 
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Why do the critics always get 
so angry if one goes in, even in 
the mildest degree, for hobgob- 
lins ? 

The ‘Queen or Empress’ ques- 
tion was characteristically treated 
on a banner in the Tichborne de- 
monstration. ‘We protest against 
the despotic title of Empress’ was 
the motto, and the word ‘despotic’ 
was designed in letters made out 
of chains! Is not the poetry of 
the present realistic? By the 
way, at the same demonstration 
Notting Hill distinguished itself by 
bearing amidst its banners a small 
gibbet painted black, and looking 
like an enlarged edition of one 
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from a Punch.and-Judy show. On 
it were suspended two malefactors 
in the shape of two copies of the 
Daily Telegraph, which were duly 
cremated with all pomp and cere- 
mony under Reformers’ Oak. Were 
the Marwoods of the occasion duly 
conscious of what they were doing? 
The effect of their avto-da-fe would 
be simply to put say a penny in 
the pockets of the proprietors of 
the paper, and to increase by those 
two cremated copies what was 
already ‘the largest circulation in 
the world.’ It was a new and 
secular indorsement of the truth, 
‘Sanguis martyrum, semen eccle- 
size ! 
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O GENTLE Sunbeam! in that quiet time 

When I lay still in the expectant earth 

I felt thy touch, and bit by bit my life 
Unfolded in the glow of thy soft smile ; 

And when the Spring was clothéd in fresh green 
I trembled, and sprang out to meet thy kiss. 

O cruel Sunbeam ! I can bear no more 

The glory of thy light; for I fade fast, 

And thou dost scorch me with thy fiercer heat. 
The roses kiss thee now, and gaudier flowers 
Bask in thy lavished gold. Farewell, farewell! 
Only my sighs remain, and their perfume 

Shall tell of my past sweetness ; while my tears, 
Glistening at night when thou art gone, shall help 
Some fairer flowers to bloom and gladden thee. 


E, N. G. 





OLIVE HURST. 


By MRS, ALEXANDER FRASER. 


——————__ — 


PART I. 


‘Four years ago you would not 
have spoken such words to me, 
Olive.’ 

‘Four years ago the gulf did not 
exist that divides us now, and that 
nothing can bridge over,’ Olive 
Hurst answered in a low tone. 

‘Nothing, Olive !’ 

‘Nothing !’ she said slowly, with 
a genuine touch of pathos in her 
voice that went straight to Ralph 
Yorke’s heart. 

She was a slim pale girl, with 
soft brown hair and eyes, and with 
a face that was plain in repose, but 
very attractive in animation. Now, 
as she glanced up at her companion, 
with a deep-pink flush dyeing her 
cheek and an unwonted light in her 
eyes, she looked quite pretty. 

Ralph Yorke bent and gazed 
wistfully at her for a minute; then 
he took both her hands and held 
them closely. She let them lie 
passively in his clasp; it was only 
for this once. She knew quite well 
that never again could she stand 
thus and listen to words of tender- 
ness from the lips of the man she 
had loved for four long years, and 
though her conscience chid her for 
allowing either speech or contact 
with him, she was a woman, and 
woman’s nature was dominant just 
for a little while. 

‘Can you crive me away like 
this, Olive? Can you deliberately 
thrust the past out of your sight, 
and teach yourself to forget that 
such love as ours has lived?’ he 
questioned passionately. 


‘ The past must be put away from 
sight, Ralph. I only wish it was 
forgotten already.’ 

‘Then you are resolved never to 
see me more—to go through all the 
years of life that lie before you 
without me ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Olive, you have never loved 
me!’ he cried angrily. 

Her brown eyes, faithful and 
honest, looked steadily into his 
own. The glance was enough in 
in itself to dispel any doubts that 
might lurk in his mind regarding 
her feelings towards him ; but she 
spoke out frankly and firmly : 

‘I love you with all my heart, 
Ralph. Would to God I did not! 

‘ My darling?’ and for an instant, 
while his arms clasped her and his 
heart beat against her own, Olive 
Hurst forgot that any one existed 
on earth save Ralph and herself. 
Only for an instant ; then she drew 
gently away from him and stood 
quietly by his side. 

* Ralph, we must not meet again,’ 
she told him, with a quiver in her 
tone. 

He knew quite well that she 
meant her words, but he could not 
give her up, she who was the one 
dream of his existence, without 
another effort. 

‘Olive, he said gravely, ‘you 
are most unjust and cruel. What 
have I done that you should dis- 
card me like this—trample on my 
heart, and leave my future a long 
vista of misery and regret? Re- 
member that I am not to blame in 
any way, and that if my life itself 
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was required of me as an atone- 
ment of your wrong, I would freely, 
nay gladly, yield it.’ 

‘I know; but we can never be 
more to one another than we are 
now. Don’t you see, Ralph, that 
a gulf of blood divides us? And 
the girl paled and shuddered, and 
visibly shrank a little from him. 
He marked the gesture ; it stabbed 
him to the soul, and he released 
his grasp of her at once. 

‘Good-bye, Olive,’ broke from 
him with a falter that he could not 
control, though Ralph Yorke was 
a man to whom faltering or weak- 
ness of any sort were rare. 

‘Good-bye,’ Olive reéchoed, and, 
without venturing a glance towards 
him from her dimmed eyes, she 
turned hastily away, and was soon 
lost to his sight. 

As she sped along, memory was 
rife with the past, and it recalled 
vividly the most terrible incident 
in her life—the death of her only 
parent. She knew that that death 
lay at the door of her lover’s father. 
All the world had said that Richard 
Yorke was as guilty of her father’s 
blood as though he had stabbed 
him in the darkness of the night. 
It was true that the deed had been 
wrought in a duel; but that duel 
had been brought on by the most 
deadly insults that one man could 
offer to another. Richard Yorke 
was not a popular man, but he was 
an extremely wealthy one, and his 
wealth naturally made him an ob- 
ject of strict attention, and in this 
instance of general animadversion ; 
he was friendless, and almost alone 
as well, save for one son, who had 
been rarely seen under the parental 
roof since the tragedy that had 
made his name a byword and a 
curse. And Olive, as she recol- 
lected that her father’s death inex- 
orably demanded her separation 
from Ralph Yorke, covered her 
face with her hands and wept pas- 
sionately. 
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It was some weeks after the last 
meeting that she sat in the little 
parlour of the cottage that she and 
her brother called ‘ home ;’ the fire- 
light flickered, leaving her face in 
half shadow, and, with her eyes 
bent sorrowfully on the leaping 
flame, she scarcely heeded the hour, 
but the opening of a door recalled 
her to the present, and with a forced 
cheerful ring in her voice she said, 

*Is it you, Lewis? I have been 
asleep, I believe, or else day-dream- 
ing ? and she laughed a little low 
laugh, the hollowness of which 
would only have struck an acute 
ear. Lewis Hurst detected nothing 
peculiar in the laugh. He was full 
of a subject that touched him more 
than any other in the world. 

* He is dead, Olive—dead !—do 
you hear? He is gone to meet his 
punishment in another world—the 
punishment he so richly deserves,’ 
he burst out impetuously. It was 
a very abrupt address, and the 
speaker’s tone was so hard and 
cruel that Olive started from her 
chair. Going up to her brother, 
she laid a hand heavily on his arm, 
and almost whispered, 

*Is it of Richard Yorke you are 
speaking like this, Lewis ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘When did he die ?” 

‘Yesterday, in the twinkling of 
an eye. An hour before, he was 
strong and hale and hearty enough. 
A sudden end to his wicked career 
truly.’ 

‘O Lewis, had he no time given 
him to repent—to breathe a wish 
for reparation ?’ the girl questioned 
in a hushed voice that had awe in 
It. 

Lewis Hurst burst out laughing. 

‘Olive Hurst,’ he said, holding 
her by her two hands before him 
and fixing his gaze on her features, 
‘are you mad, or are you such a 
fool as to believe in such things as 
repentance at the eleventh hour? 
Richard Yorke was a sinner of such 
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deep dye that years of repentance 
could not have washed his soul 
clean. He did speak, but it was 
only a name.’ 

‘Whose?’ and Olive remembered 
that Ralph was very dear to his 
father’s heart, however erring that 
heart might have been. 

‘Cannot you guess? cannot you 
think whose face must have been 
ever present to him—a face hidden 
away for two years in the grave, 
but which remorse must have con- 
jured up full many a time before 
him ?” 

‘Was it the name of William 
Hurst?’ she asked reverentially. 

He bent his head in assent. 

‘God has pardoned him, per- 
haps, though we may find it diffi- 
cult to do so,’ she murmured almost 
inaudibly, yet not so low but that 
Lewis caught the words. A crim- 


son flush mounted over his swarthy 
face and a frown knitted his brows. 

‘God has pardoned him, per- 
haps, he mocked, with a sneer. 


‘Yours is a wonderful doctrine of 
Christianity, sister Olive. What an 
easy thing it must be to reach hea- 
ven, if a few Paternosters, a re- 
pentant sigh or so,can take Richard 
Yorke there! If such is tne real 
creed, we might as well fling con- 
science to the four winds, and live 
as he lived and die as he died. 
Listen to me, Olive. If ever a 
man’s soul took a downward in- 
stead of an upward course, I could 
swear thic Richard Yorke’s soul, 
stained by blood, has gone that 
way ! he cried bitterly. 

Olive did not answer him. To 
her Lewis seemed always a little 
erring in judgment and intolerant 
in spirit, and she scarcely heard 
his words, or else she did not heed 
them. 

‘So he only uttered that one 
name? I wonder what passed 
through his mind with it,’ she said, 
as if meditatively. 

‘The thought that before long 
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he might have to expiate his crime, 
to be sure. An awful thought, that 
probably shook his craven heart, 
and made him quake still more 
before death and its terrors. What 
are you thinking of? Is filial fee!- 
ing so dead in your breast that any 
soft sentiment of pity can live to- 
wards our father’s murderer, Olive?’ 

She started and turned ashy pale, 
the words were so horribly plain, 
so fearfully to the point. True, 
their sense had been ever present 
to her mind for two long years, 
but they had not been embodied 
like this. 

‘Iam sorry myself that the wretch 
is dead! Lewis went on passion- 
ately. ‘I could hurl curses on him 
better when he was alive.’ 

‘Hush?! Olive said, her voice 
unconsciously waxing sterner. ‘Do 
you forget that it is wrong, nay 
wicked, to speak so harshly of the 
dead ?” 

‘He is dead ; but do you believe 
that my hatred has died with him ? 
Am I a woman, that a weak mor- 
bid sentiment should change my 
feelings towards him in a trice? 
You cannot understand me, Olive. 
God alone can judge between me 
and Richard Yorke.’ 

‘God has judged already, Lewis. 
Richard Yorke may have repented ; 
and it is not for us to pursue 
him to the grave with revengeful 
thoughts.’ 

‘Olive’—and he scrutinised her 
face, on which the firelight fell now 
fully and freely ; scrutinised it with 
kindling eyes and scornful lips— 
‘I know why you are so forbear- 
ing. It is not only a Christian 
spirit that prompts you; you re- 
member only too well that Richard 
Yorke has a son.’ 

‘Lewis, you are cruel!’ the girl 
exclaimed in a trembling tone, while 
the hands her brother held grew 
cold as ice under his touch; but 
he had no pity on her. Blinded 
by his own hot judgment, the 
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woman’s heart that he hurt weighed 
but little in his consideration at 
the moment. 

‘ And that son, who seems to be 
a kindly link between you and the 
dead man, is also a link between 
me and him. [I live in the hope 
of making him account for the in- 
jury his father did us.’ 

‘This is pure frenzy, Lewis,’ 
poor Olive faltered, with a blanched 
cheek. ‘What harm has Ralph 
Yorke ever done us? What is his 
sin ?” 

‘The sin of being his father’s 
son, and therefore an object of 
my hatred. But do not shake and 
wring your hands. I am not going 
to injure him now; the hour has 
not come yet for reckoning. When 
it does, my vengeance shall be fully 
satisfied, so help me Heaven ! 

‘Lewis !’—and Olive pleaded with 
streaming eyes and clasped hands, 
—‘you forget that we are human 
beings and Christians. It is only 
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like this. Your words are unwor- 
thy of you.’ 

‘They may be so, still they are 
true. I have sworn them to my- 
self a score of times; and a Hurst 
never forgot to keep his oath, sister 
Olive ! 

‘You make me despise you, 
Léwis. A man who can cherish 
such feelings is not worthy of re- 
spect!’ the girl cried impetuously, 
with the vivid colour flaming in 
her face and her slight figure drawn 
up to its fullest height. ‘7 wish 
that Richard Yorke stood before 
us now, that he might know how 
freely one Hurst at least pardons 
him ! 

There was a dead silence for a 
moment; then Lewis strode heavily 
across the room and out of the 
house ; and Olive flung herself on 
her knees in the dusky shadow. 

‘Forgive me, father,’ she said in 
low accents that went up straight 
from her soul ; ‘ forgive me for feel- 
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ing for him—for Ralph, the son of 
your murderer. My heart clings to 
him still, in spite of all. O Ralph, 
Ralph! would that we had never 
seen one another, or that Heaven 
would grant me the blessed boon 
of oblivion! Nothing can take my 
heart away from you; I shall love 
you as long as I live!’ 


PART II. 


TuE sky was gray and lowering, 
heavy black clouds chased one an- 
other, and the November day was 
chill and dreary. The town of 
Liddiford had experienced such 
rain as had not been known for 
years, and in the wake of the rain 
most disastrous floods had followed. 
Dwellings in a mass had been swept 
away, innumerable lives had been 
lost, and property to the amount 
of millions had been damaged by 
the force of the water that lay on 
the outskirts of the town. The 
gigantic water-power that turned its 
mills and made its wealth had be- 
come a woful tyrant in lieu ofa 
slave. 

At last, after many days, the 
rain held up, and Olive Hurst ven- 
tured out for necessary purchases. 
She soon found herself in the midst 
of a vociferating crowd, and gladly 
turned into a shop at which she 
was an habitual customer. The man 
who served her descanted freely on 
the Liddiford great topic—the aw- 
ful condition of the stream. Not- 
withstanding the accounts in the 
local paper and her brother’s his- 
tory of the event, Olive had barely 
comprehended the real extent of 
the calamity until the man brought 
it home to her by minute details. 
Absorbed in reflections, and return- 
ing with slow steps, it was some 
time before she reached her home, 
which was situated in a part that 
was convenient to the mines of 
which Lewis Hurst was a superin- 
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tendent. It was a portion of the 
town that was principally inhabited 
by the working classes; for the 
Hursts were poor, and a rigid eco- 
nomy was forced to be exercised 
in the household. As she neared 
her gate, Olive remarked unusual 
signs of commotion in the vicinity. 
Groups of people were gathered 
together discussing volubly some 
engrossing subject, and others ran 
past white and terror-stricken ; and 
Olive at once arrived at the con- 
clusion that the flood and its re- 
sults were still the subjects of the 
excitement. Almost indifferently 
she stopped and addressed a man 
she knew by sight who was rushing 
past her : 

‘What is the matter ?’ she asked; 
but his face, pale and strange in 
its expression, struck her with sur- 
prise. 

‘Only a slight accident, Miss 
Hurst ; and he turned to move on. 
But Olive was roused by his man- 
ner to a feeling greater than curi- 
osity now. 

‘Stop !' she cried. ‘ Where is the 
accident ?” 

‘In the mine; but I daresay it’s 
not much ;’ and he hurried off. 

Olive stood spellbound. An ac- 
cident in the mine ; and Lewis her 
brother was there—Lewis, between 
whom and herself a great shadow 
had fallen ever since the night that 
he had heaped curses on the Yorkes, 
father and son. She remembered 
all of a sudden that Lewis had been 
very enthusiastic of late about some 
new operation in the mine, and that 
it was most likely that he would 
superintend the work himself. With 
this idea she ran towards the mines, 
and sick and breathless she reached 
the principal descent. It was not 
here, however, that an awful scene 
was enacting ; farther on to the left 
a new shaft had been lately sunk 
and new excavations made. Around 
this spot a crowd of people were 
gathered together. Olive pushed 
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her way through them to where 
an old man stood. He was the 
assistant superintendent, and she 
knew him well. 

‘Is my brother here, Mr. Dale?” 

The man started as her voice 
fell on his ear. 

‘Miss Hurst !—and he stopped 
short, with dismay written on his 
features, —‘ come away; and he 
drew her hand through his arm ; 
but Olive was headstrong at times. 

‘Is my brother here? I must 
know, sooner or later 

‘Yes, he is there,’ he answered 
slowly and reluctantly ; and Olive 
stared into his whitening face, with 
a pallor growing on her own cheek. 

‘Mr. Dale, is there any hope?’ 
she managed to articulate with dif- 
ficulty. 

‘We trust there may be; we 
never give up hope while there is 
the faintest glimmer of it. The wall 
has fallen in; but we think it has 
fallen in the rear of the working 
party. A number of men are at 
work. If you listen, you can hear 
the shovels and pickaxes.’ 

She strained her ears to listen ; 
then she sank wearily down on a 
stone. It seemed to her as if she 
had been sitting there for number- 
less hours, immovable and cold, 
in the awful horror of her feelings. 
If Lewis was dead, she thought, 
she would be left all alone in the 
world. Suddenly a cheer broke 
in upon her misery: it was a cheer 
announcing that the working party 
had reached the victims of the ac- 
cident. - 

In a second Olive sprang to her 
feet, but she felt a strong arm hold 
her back. 

‘Wait!’ and she was neither as- 
tonished nor startled at finding it 
was Ralph Yorke who spoke ; only 
a strange sense of security stole 
over her—a species of blind trust 
that was curious for self-reliant 
Olive to feel. Looking up into 
the pair of dark eyes bent on her— 
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eyes full of passionate love and in- 
tense pity—she only said, 

‘You go, then! I can trust in 
you. You will tell me if he lives 
—Lewis!’ The trembling lips could 
hardly frame the words. It seemed 
so dreadful to place Lewis and 
death together—Lewis Hurst, so 
proud and so strong in his youth 
and health and strength. ‘O Ralph, 
you will save him, won’t you? For 
my sake! she pleaded with the 
voice that Ralph Yorke loved best 
of all in the world. 

‘Olive, I told you that I would 
yield up my life itself to repair in 
any way the wrong my father did 
you. Nowis the time to prove my 
words. I swear to you that, if an 
opportunity offers, I will hold my 
own life as nothing in comparison 
with Lewis Hurst’s. Wish me suc- 
cess, Olive, and promise to remain 
here quietly, if I go.’ 

‘I will,’ 

They were carrying out the vic- 
tims one by one when he reached 
the opening of the mine. An awful 
sight it was to meet mortal eyes. 
Fearful wails from some women 
rose up in the air now and then as 
a relation was recognised. Mothers 
wept over their sons; wives over 
their husbands ; while the objects 
of their regret lay stark and still 
under the clear blue sky. Most of 
the men were quite dead. Half 
hoping, half fearful, Ralph scru- 
tinised the rigid faces; but Lewis 
Hurst’s was nowhere to be seen. 
As he examined each victim, Mr. 
Dale stood beside him. 

‘Lewis Hurst is not found; he 
must have been at the farthest end 
of the mine. He must be dead by 
this time !’ 

‘Every moment of course counts 
at such a time; and the longer 
Hurst lies within the less hope 
there is that we shall find him 
alive.’ 

Ralph thought for an instant, 
then he said, 
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‘Can I go into the mine?’ 

The assistant superintendent 
turned and looked at him—the 
story of the Yorkes and Hursts 
was a well-known one. Something 
he saw in Ralph’s face touched 
him, for his tone wavered as he re- 
plied, 

‘Yes, if you wish; and I will 
send a man down with you.’ 

It was a novel and strangely 
wild scene to Ralph’s eyes as he 
descended the mine. The gloomy 
galleries opening away in various 
directions, with the occasional 
gleam of a miner’s lantern lighting 
up the subterranean atmosphere ; 
the smell of the fresh earth from 
the newly fallen walls ; the party of 
men working with shovels and pick- 
axes by the lamps and torches. 

‘They are still taking out the 
victims on whom the earth fell,’ 
the guide remarked to Ralph. ‘If 
you do not mind coming this way 
you will reach the place where 
they are seeking for Mr. Hurst.’ 

Ralph did not ‘mind.’ He was 
as brave as a lion ; and he was de- 
termined to do his best to save 
Lewis, for her sake—for Olive’s ! 
Olive, who was the one woman on 
earth that had crept into his heart 
by her soft face and gentle winning 
ways ; Olive, to gain whom for his 
very own no danger seemed too gi- 
gantic to overcome. He followed 
the guide unhesitatingly through 
an opening in the fallen earth, near 
to where the advanced portion of 
the mining party had been dis- 
covered. It was close to the ex- 
tremity of the excavation ; and the 
men were working eagerly, expect- 
ing to find Lewis Hurst as they had 
found the others. 

‘He will never be taken out 
alive,’ the guide said gravely. Then 
he called out in a hoarse voice, 
‘Steady, men! what are you do- 
ing ?” 

They were after another inani- 
mate form upon which they had 
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stumbled. They were almost cer- 
tain that it would prove the one 
they sought for. 

‘Hold on, there! he shouted 
to the men, who were working with 
their tools,—unnecessarily, since 
the extremity of the excavation was 
reached,—but they did not seem 
to hear, for just as the others were 
taking up the insensible figure for 
identification the pickaxes went 
suddenly through into another and 
unsuspected excavation beyond. 
There was a tremendous rattle of 
fast-falling earth; a crash like a 
wall giving way ; and a blast of air 
rushed out, which proved its cha- 
racter by extinguishing all the 
lights. ‘The panic which ensued 
was neither so foolish nor so un- 
natural as might at first appear. 
If the workers threw down their 
shovels and pickaxes to fly for dear 
life, it was only because they knew 
that existence was at stake. Ralph’s 
guide seized him by the arm and 
hurried him away beyond the point 
where the first earth had fallen. 
Even here the panic had spread, 
and the men were retreating. 

‘Where is Mr. Hurst?’ Ralph 
called out eagerly. ‘Surely you 
are not men to leave one who can- 
not help himself to perish like 
this.’ 

‘No good to risk our lives for 
him—he must be dead by this 
time,’ a surly-looking man growled 
in reply. 

‘No man knows that he is dead. 
And I call upon you all to go back 
with me and search for him.’ 

There was a dead and ominous 
silence. They were brave, most of 
the rough men collected there— 
brave from the dint of mere brute 
force; still they were not brave 
enough to face death voluntarily 
just for bravery’s sake; and 
Lewis Hurst was not a character 
to inspire liking in his subor- 
dinates. He was impulsive, hot, 
and overbearing, and he never 
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forgot, though he held what he 
esteemed an n/ra dig. position as 
superintendent of the mines, that 
his family was good and that Hurst 
was an old and respected county 
name. But, for the sake of Lewis 
Hurst, the miners could not bring 
themselves to face the peril of 
again entering the working. 

‘All right!’ Ralph cried, with 
his lip curling in scorn and his 
eyes darting angry looks at the 
sullen mob. ‘I will go by myself. 
Give me the means of doing so, 
and I will, with the help of Heaven, 
rescue Mr. Hurst from death.’ 

A lantern was handed to him, 
and he prepared to start on his 
perilous journey. 

‘I am afraid I shall not be able 
to bring him out by myself,’ he 
added, after a pause. ‘Is there 
any one here who will go with me 
for the sum of 100/.?” 

His words struck shame at last, 
and a strongly-built man stepped 
forward— 

‘I don’t want money, Mr. Yorke; 
but I will go with you. I have no 
one living to fret for me much.’ 

Ralph eyed him quickly. The 
dark grimy countenance, unattrac- 
tive perhaps, was not ill-favoured ; 
and honesty shone out of the bright 
gray eyes. 

A couple of lanterns and two 
buckets of water were brought for 
each of them, with which they might 
dispel in some measure the deadly 
gas. Ralph, while he waited a 
moment, heard an old miner ex- 
plain the presence of the foul air. 
The mine was a very old one, with 
several long-disused chambers— 
excavations that had been cut off 
by a similar accident to the pre- 
sent one, though in the former 
case harmless; and it was evi- 
dently into one of these that the 
new excavation led. Nobody had 
suspected this until an unguarded 
stroke or so had laid bare the 
danger. 
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PART III. 


RavpH and his companion ran 
a terrible risk in their venture. 
They felt it in the giddiness, the 
strange faintness that stole over 
them and made them stagger and 
reel like a couple of drunken men 
when the first breath of the gas 
came over them. And as they ad- 
vanced it grew worse and worse. 

‘We must hurry,’ the miner said, 
in a thick stifled voice ; ‘ we could 
not face this for long.’ 

He quickly set down his lantern, 
which faintly flickered, and, rais- 
ing his bucket of water with both 
hands to a level with his shoulder, 
cast the contents in showery dashes 
all over Ralph and himself; then, 
dropping the bucket, he seized the 
light and hurried forward. 

Fortunately, they had but a few 
steps to go on to the entrance of 
the excavation, and to where Lewis 
Hurst was lying, face downwards, 
just as he had been left by the 
men when they fled for their lives. 

‘Thank God, here he is! cried 
Ralph. 

*Put down your lantern,’ the 
miner said, as with one vigorous 
effort he turned Lewis on his back. 
‘Dash the water over him. Now 
for it! and he seized Lewis, mo- 
tioning Ralph to assist. 

Gasping, giddy, and so faint that 
they could barely stand, they half 
carried, half dragged him to the 
opening of the excavation. 

The gas by this time had been 
considerably diluted by the outside 
air coming in; but still the atmo- 
sphere was horrible. The lights 
burnt very dimly, and both Ralph 
and the miner felt their strength 
and consciousness fast leaving them. 
As at last they reached the bound- 
ary safely—the opening in the fallen 
wall—Ralph swayed and fell for- 
ward heavily. 

‘Go on!’ he gasped out as the 
miner paused. ‘Do not stop for 
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me! Come back if you will; but 
take him on for Ae sake—for her 
sake!’ he cried incoherently. 

His strength had failed, but not 
his steadfastness of purpose. Even 
now, half inanimate, Olive’s soft 
eyes seemed to shine through the 
awful gloom and beckon him on— 
on in his glorious self-sacrifice, in 
his noble action. 

The miner obeyed, and it was 
well for Lewis that he did so. 

Scarcely had he passed the Rubi- 
con when there came another rattle 
and a heavy fall of earth, closing 
the opening behind them. 

Ralph’s last vision was of a 
falling barrier which shut him in 
poisonous darkness out from the 
sight and hearing of men. He 
knew nothing of the sensation 
which the tidings of his entomb- 
ment made in the outer world, nor 
how volunteers rushed to the rescue 
of the man who had evinced a 
courage that was the greatest merit 
of manhood in their eyes. But 
when Olive, who was stooping over 
her unconscious but living brother, 
heard the news she uttered a long 
low cry which those who heard 
never forgot. 

‘It was my fault! I urged him 
to go for my sake. O my God! 
and what have I done?’ 

It was far easier to ask than to 
answer. The men worked with a 
right good will on the fallen earth, 
which, being new, gave way more 
easily to them ; but none dared to 
believe that they would find Ralph 
alive. They knew the fearful po- 
tency of the agent at work within 
that living tomb. 

They did not need to be per- 
suaded to expedition. They worked 
as they had seldom worked. Whe- 
ther it was merely the force of 
human sympathy with human na- 
ture which at times strikes a mag- 
netic chord in the roughest natures, 
or whether they were influenced 
by respect for the self-sacrificing 
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victim that they thought might still 
be living within the precincts of 
the pest-house, no one could tell. 
Whatever motive impelled, it was 
yet powerful enough to lend a 
greater force to their sturdy arms, 
and to demolish in as short a time 
as possible the prison of Nature's 
fashioning. Then they found that 
he was lying immediately behind 
the fallen earth, and that the two 
lanterns were still alight. 


PART IV. 


Drawn forth into the purer air, 
they thought there were still signs 
of life, but none could be sure of 
it. No man was bold enough to 
assert that Ralph would live—not 
even that he was alive. 

Up from the under world; up 
into the light of the beautiful clear 
sky they carried him, apparently 
more deathlike than the victims 
that had been dragged out stone 
dead. And they laid him close to 
where Lewis Hurst was placed. 

Olive rose at once, and, going 
to Ralph’s side, she knelt down 
by him, gazing into his pallid face, 
feeling the pulseless hands. 

‘He has given his life for yours, 
Lewis,’ she said at last, looking up 
at her bewildered brother (who had 
recovered consciousness) with a 
sickly smile on her lip. 

Ralph had indeed given up his 
life as far as the will itself was, but 
not as far as the actual fact of the 
case. 

The medical men came up and 
examined him. 

‘He has wonderful vital force,’ 
they said, ‘and it has enabled him 
to survive an ordeal that would 
have killed a weaker man. But 
he is not out of danger; he may 
recover ; probably he will die.’ 

Olive heard them; heard them 
quietly and calmly discussing the 
probabilities of his life or death— 
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the life that was so immeasurably 
precious to her, the death that 
would render her desolate for ever- 
more. The process of restoring 
him went on at the very mouth of 
the fatal shaft, with men and women 
of all grades and ages looking on. 

The day wore away. Ralph lay 
still with his face upturned to the 
blue heavens, and on it a change 
was stealing that Olive’s eyes 
watched while her heart seemed to 
stop its beating. 

At last consciousness came; and 
he recognised her at once. 

‘Olive ! 

‘Ralph ! 

‘I have done all I can to repair 
my father’s wrong towards you.’ 

‘I know, I know! and Olive 
Hurst, unmindful of stranger eyes, 
leant her face against Ralph’s arm, 
while her slight figure shook visibly 
with emotion. 

‘Do you forgive him, for my 
sake ?” 

The girl raised her head, her 
face pale as ashes, but her brown 
eyes glowing and kindling. 

‘I forgive him with all my heart, 
fully and freely ! she cried. 

Alook ofsupreme content passed 
over the features that were grow- 
ing a little rigid now. 

‘You will ask Lewis to forgive, 
when I am gone?’ he pleaded in 
slow faint accents. 

‘Yes f 

‘Good-bye, Olive! broke from 
him again, with the falter in his 
tone that Olive remembered so 
well at their meeting a month be- 
fore. Their parting then had been 
terrible; still it was happiness to 
the present one. Now it was for 
ever. Never more would she look 
on the face that had grown into 
her heart, as it were ; nor hear the 
voice that thrilled her with its 
sound. She could not answer his 
good-bye, for articulation was de- 
nied her. With dilated eyes she 
marked the grayness that is the 
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precursor of death creep over the 
bronzed cheek, the glaze that had 
come over the tender eyes, the 
visible weakness that laid the strong 
frame low. 

‘Kiss me, Olive!’ 

She felt that she must obey him, 
in spite of the curious eyes that 
watched around. 

A mouth rested softly on his 
own, and the touch seemed to 
bring back just a little of the old 
bright light into the dying gaze ; 
a little of the old strength to the 
prostrate form. 

‘Put your head on my heart, 
Olive ; I shall die happy so.’ 

She bowed her head, and loose 
brown hair like silken sheen be- 
strewed his breast. 

In a little while the heart that 
pillowed the girl’s white cheek grew 
hushed and still, and the arms that 
clasped her dropped nervelessly 
down. 

Olive Hurst rose up. For one 
instant she staggered, then she 
stood and looked down with tear- 
less eyes and set features. Only 
her lips parted, as if she were 
speaking to the dead man who was 
lying at her feet; but no sound 
audible to the bystanders escaped 
her. 

‘Good-bye, Ralph! Nothing can 
take away my heart from you. I 
shall love you till I die,’ she mur- 
mured to herself. 

Lewis Hurst, with the assistance 
of a man’s arm, stood beside 
her. 

She looked up at him. 

‘ Lewis !"—the tone of her voice 
was so strangely calm that it 
startled him,—‘ Ralph Yorke is 
dead! Before he died he asked 
me to beg your forgiveness for his 
father’s crime. Ralph Yorke has 
nobly given his life for yours. He 
has made all the reparation he had 
in his power to make. And you, 
Lewis! have you only curses to 
heap on him still ? 


Olive Hurst. 


A short silence, during which 
brother and sister gazed unflinch- 
ingly into one another’s eyes ; then 
Lewis spoke, 

‘If Ralph Yorke had lived, I 
would have given him a proof of 
my forgiveness. I would have put 
your hand in his and called him 
brother, sister Olive.’ 

‘You would have done that?’ 
the girl cried eagerly, two bright 
red spots glowing on her cheeks 
and her brown eyes afire. 

‘God bless you for those words, 
Lewis! They cannot recall Ralph 
to life; but he will sleep peace- 
fully now until I go to him !—won’t 
you, Ralph ?’ she questioned softly, 
as she knelt again on the ground 
and smoothed away with soft and 
reverent touch the hair that fell 
over her lover’s brow, smiling wist- 
fully up the while into the wide- 
open glazed eyes. Then she 
wreathed her arms round him, and 
rested her cheek against his ; and 
the motley crowd watched the scene 
in silence and awe. 

‘ Come home, Olive ;’ and Lewis 
strove to take her hand, but she 
waived him off. 

‘Do not touch me! I will reach 
Ralph, though a gulf divides us— 
a gulf of blood! she cried out 
passionately, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards. 

Suddenly her voice dropped low 
and soft. 

‘But you have spanned the gulf, 
Ralph, by the sacrifice of your life ! 
I may love you now without curses 
on that love. Take me, Ralph, 
take me!’ 

A convulsive movement passed 
through her frame as she pressed 
frantic kisses on the poor dead 
face. And when strong arms un- 
clasped her from Ralph Yorke’s 
neck, and looked into her gleam- 
ing eyes, and heard the loud shrill 
laugh that broke again and again 
from her lips, they knew that Olive 
Hurst had gone mad. 


















We have no /es/as in England. 
The art that seems to flow so easily 
from the lazy spirit of the Italian 
—the art of merry-making for 
merriment’s sake—seems not to 
be for us of the colder Northern 
skies, with our reservations and 
our theories. 

But in Italy there are no con- 
sistencies to uphold, no conven- 
tionalities to overcome, and festa- 
making revels in true glory among 
those pleasure-loving natures, that 
are soft and fiery, mad and merry, 
all at onetime. No fickle chances 
disturb the course of these fasts 
and feasts; the Roman Church 
holds her sway above all else, 
self-sufficient and serene ; and the 
people have learnt to love the old 
days and seasons by this time, 
and are nothing loth to lend their 
aid to the pageant. Yet even 
were her children deaf to the call, 
Isuppose the Church would still put 
up her pictures, and not alter one jot 
of her proceedings because of their 
indifference; and though many 
may call this a false and a hollow 
system, it has its good side, as 
most systems have, and most good 
and beautiful are the broad lights 
and shades which it casts over the 
nation as a whole. The seasons 
change and come again, now days 
of joy, now days of woe, bringing 
each some brightly-painted symbol 
of ancient tradition, some well- 
worn mystery that has had its 
hold for ages on the imaginative 
mind of the people, and the sym- 
bols and mysteries work their way 
as of old; so the days that are 
gone are linked to the days that 
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are, and, in their festas, the people 
of Italy are one nation from end 
to end of the land. They may 
not believe very clearly—many do 
not pretend to believe at all— 
but they find a zest none the 
less eager for that, in each of the 
seasons as it comes, with its 
mysteries to be marvelled at, and 
its duties to be done. It is fes/a, 
and festa garb must be donned, 
festa bells must sound. So the 
people put on their bright colours, 
and are merry with a matter-of- 
course and yet a true merriment, 
as though they caught the light- 
heartedness reflected from their 
blues and reds and yellows. And 
when gala-days are over, and 
Lent is to be met, they put aside 
their carnival and eat ‘magro’ 
almost as contentedly ! 

Who that has seen the bright and 
broad colouring of Italian festivities 
can say that in England we know 
what it is to be gay ? Seasons come 
and go, but sadly and alone. Only 
Christmas has a voice that can 
resound throughout the land, and 
that voice, it is true, is hale and 
cheery; but other festivals we 
have none. Can we learn some- 
thing from the mirth of Italy, or is 
it that our public rejoicings must 
always, in one sense, be failures 
because they will ever be the 
outcome of our own stronger and 
calmer temper? 

Carnival over, the pranks of the 
masqueraders are followed closely 
by Lent’s fastings, and these would 
perhaps scarcely be borne so pa- 
tiently, were it not for the solace 
that can be seen throughout the 
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forty days in the distance. That 
solace is the Feast of the Palms, 
with the strange week of mixed 
penance and excitement, of gay 
sights interwoven with sorry dirges, 
that ushers in the Eastertide. 

In these days when people all 
go abroad, and can criticise and 
scan for themselves, talk about 
these things would seem almost 
superfluous were it not for- those 
spots that lie beyond the range of 
the stream of travellers rushing on 
year after year towards the great 
capital, and that can yet show, 
within their capacity, as fair and 
joyous a festival as any that reigns 
supreme at St. Peter’s, or flaunts 
its gaudy pageant along the streets 
of Rome. Little roadside nooks 
there are upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean, or among the clefts 
of the Apennines—places still un- 
spoiled and unmolested by the 
foreigners, with their cruel levelling 
influence—where perhaps the fes- 


tival will be even quainter than in 


any of the towns. Here and there, 
on the lip of little dainty bays 
that secretly lie along the coast, 
palm-trees flourish in the fertile 
soil, with the soft and_ sultry 
breath of African deserts blowing 
gently upon them from across the 
Mediterranean. Sometimes they 
stand alone in their grace, growing 
up erect and sudden from out the 
moist hot earth, with arched and 
slender branches that are set 
around their heads, and that droop 
gently with the weight of tapering 
leaves. Sometimes they grow in 
knots along the shore, or in little 
plantations that stretch upward 
towards the hills. The pale-blue 
sky is spread above the pale-blue 
sea, and above the deeper-coloured 
earth, and the palm-trees stand up 
quietly against it, with frail outlines 
clearly traced upon their back- 
ground in the keen air. This is 
the palm-trees’ home. 

All along the Riviera, whether 
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in towns or villages, there is festa 
for Passion-week and Easter. In 
rain as in sunshine, processions 
march forth beneath their weather- 
worn banners to worship familiar 
relics, and bells chime gaily, and 
fresh veils and kerchiefs are pulled 
out to deck pious or laughing 
faces, while the palms are blessed 
and the Holy Sepulchre is built up 
around the altar. 

And yet it is not the Cornice 
villages, nor the sunny groves 
where the palms have their birth, 
that I remember at this season 
most willingly ; but it is another 
place, perhaps not better known 
than they to foreigners, who are 
always wont to press forward for 
the Eastertide to Rome—Genoa, 
the Queen of the Riviera ; Genoa, 
no longer the great republic, no 
longer the city of much mer- 
chandise and wealth, but Genoa— 
the city of palaces still. 

Who is there that has seen her 
from off the waves of her own 
Mediterranean, and looked upon 
her as she climbs the slopes on 
every side, gorgeous in her towers, 
her domes and cupolas, her ter- 
races and gardens, quietly lying 
within the great amphitheatre of 
her hills—who could fail to ac- 
knowledge that she is the city of 
palaces still? Above and around 
her stand her fortifications, gaunt 
and gray upon the soft sky, like 
sentinels upon the tops of the green 
and barren mountains. Half way 
down, the hills are already dotted 
with villas and terraces, and as 
they creep downwards towards the 
sea they grow white with palaces 
and campanili, that multiply upon 
their sides until they become the 
great town itself, where whiteness 
is all around in stone and marble. 
In the streets there is marble, for 
it is fashioned into churches and 
colonnades ; and upon the water's 
brink there is marble still that has 
taken the shape of terraces and 
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loggias. There is no end to the 
whiteness, for the air is white too 
on these early spring days; yet 
there is no lack of colour as well ; 
it lurks in the sunshine, it lives on 
the earth and the sky, it is dashed 
along the public ways in dresses 
of the people, and over the har- 
bour in curious hues of sails and 
flags, red and green and yellow, 
that the weather has mellowed into 
harmony. And the sky is heavy, 
too, with colour, in the March 
air, that is keen and sun-steeped. 
Genoa, with her crooked and nar- 
row streets and her curious nooks, 
with her picturesque piazzas and 
her sumptuous churches, of her 
would I write as I dream of flowers 
and Eastertide. 

The Festival of Palms seems 
always to have been one of the 
dearest of gala-days to the hearts 
of the Genoese people. Spring is 
then at hand, that will bring flowers 
and fruits and warm days. Passion- 
week is close on its heels, too, and 
there is woe to be met ere the 
Easter sun can dawn, so the people 
make merry for Palm Sunday and 
for many days before. Upon the 
first days of the week the branches 
are gathered from the sunny plan- 
tations of Bordighera, that are 
first to be plaited and adorned, to 
be consecrated in the churches, and 
then to wither for a whole year 
above the bed of some peasant 
woman or child—not such a fair 
life, perhaps, as for those sister 
branches that flourish and wave 
and grow green again in the pale 
sunshine and in the cool night- 
breezes of the shores; but the 
same blue sky of Italy is over- 
head, and that makes them not 
look out of place. 

On Monday the market of San 
Domenico begins to be filled with 
the peasants, who bring in the palms 
from the Riviera, and by Wednes- 
day they are already bleached and 
ready to be fashioned into the 
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wonted curious shapes; for the 
leaves may not remain in their 
own soft green colour, but are 
bleached till they become faintly 
yellow ; the people do this because 
their palms have to last unshrivelled 
from Eastertide to Eastertide again 
for sacred guards and memories. 
The market-place, always a won- 
drous scene of confusion and voci- 
feration, is now more perturbed 
than ever. The palms are set up 
in queer water-tubs, whence they 
are taken one by one to be rapidly 
transformed into fantastic shapes 
beneath the swift hands of girls 
who have grown deft in the art of 
flower-weaving, for which Genoa 
is specially famous. They split 
the slender leaves asunder, and 
then braid them together again 
and build them up in a strange 
medley of loops and bows, from 
whose midst one spray of the 
natural leaves is allowed to wave; 
at last they fasten little patches of 
gold-leaf upon the plaits, and‘ 
stick a bit of olive-branch coquet- 
tishly on one side. The making 
of the fa/me is a true example of 
Italian taste, that loves nothing so 
well in its natural as in its artificial 
state. Yet the flowers grow with 
but little tending, and have beauty 
enough ; magnolias and pomegran- 
ates, camellia and oleander trees, 
bloom, each in its turn, through- 
out the land, and never fail in their 
perfection ; and still the people have 
no higher praise for the fairest 
blossoms of their glens and their 
gardens than the words, ‘They 
look false.’ 

As the days wear on—Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday—customers grow 
frequent on the market-places, and 
inevitable vociferations wax more 
eager as the sale progresses : 

‘That palm there, with the 
golden leaf—how much, good wo- 
man ?” 

‘ Forty-three so/d.’ 

‘Holy Virgin, you would rob 
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the Lord Almighty himself! I 
will give you thirty-five ! 

‘Not for the world. I would 
sooner present it myself to San 
Lorenzo.’ 

And so the bargaining goes on 
for, perhaps, half an hour, until the 
prize is carried off for some two or 
three centimes more than the first 
sum offered by the purchaser. No 
Genoese marketer would dream of 
buying at the price demanded, nor 
seller of asking at first the price he 
means to take at last. 

In the Via de’ Orefici, or the 
Goldsmith’s Street, there are also 
booths set up, and the palm-plaiting 
is going on vigorously. This street 
is narrow, too narrow to be one of 
the main thoroughfares ; but it is 
also one of the most picturesque 
ofthe town. Most of the jewellers’ 
shops have no plate-glass windows, 
but they stand out into the street, 
as it were, because the frames in 
which the gold-work is set are 
fixed to the outer walls; thus the 
shops are all open, with their glit- 
tering display of gold and silver 
filigree, and this gives a gorgeous 
look to the whole picture, and a 
character that is quite peculiar. 
There is no room for booths in the 
Via de’ Orefict proper, but in a 
little piazza close by, called the 
Piazza di Campetto, the buying 
and selling of the palms goes 
on busily. Throngs of people 
stream out thence into the narrow 
streets around, where the palaces 
stand up stately on either side, and 
where, through the strip of blue 
sky above, the sun seems to look 
down furtively into the dark and 
winding ways. The streets are 
bright now with colour, and alive 
with hurrying masses of people, 
and there is no suggestion of sleep 
or inertness ; and yet in their very 
bustle and merriment they seem 
like some picture of the old life 
that was there in the days when 
the lordly palaces and the wind- 
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ing streets were first in exist- 
ence. 

As the night draws on, the 
workers kindle rough torches of 
timber, whose fierce light flares 
upon the piazza with uneven 
flicker and upon the faces of near 
bystanders; the sky looks black 
then overhead, and there are black 
shadows side by side with the red 
glare. The sale of palms ceases 
early in the morning of the Sun- 
day, so that by Saturday night the 
holders of booths are well pleased 
to have their stock nearly disposed 
of; at all events the palms must 
be ready plaited to be set in the 
large market before sunrise on the 
morning of the great day, for the 
world of Italy wakes early on the 
morning of Palm Sunday. 

Masses are being sung betimes, 
and the churches will be crowded 
long before the great /funsione of 
the day, which opens at eleven 
o'clock. The streets are full to 
overflowing. Through the great 
Piazza delle Fontane Amorose flock 
the people—a strange medley 
of different classes, each in spe- 
cial attire. There are women of 
the vegozianti, complacent in new 
spring dresses, who wear their 
fresh muslin /eszofti after the new 
mode, the better to display their 
cunningly-plaited hair and orna- 
ments of finely- wrought gold. 
There are servant-girls who have 
not much gold to show, but whose 
tresses are even more prettily ar- 
ranged; and these smooth their 
black-silk aprons with an air of 
superiority as they note the factory 
girls, who have theirs only of 
woollen stuff. There are people 
of the signoria, who wear silk 
dresses and bonnets after the Paris 
fashion, as they think, but they do 
not appear to much advantage on 
a day like this. Then there are 
peasant women, whose gorgeous 
red and orange coloured kerchiefs 
serve better than all the rest to 
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paint the streets in this brilliant 
tone ; and they have ornaments of 
massive gold, moulded into ancient 
forms, and feszotti of many colours 
grotesquely designed, all of which 
help-in the general display. 

The crowds wend their way 
through the town to the different 
churches, and now before the ducal 
palace they begin to grow denser 
than ever, for this is the way to the 
cathedral, where the Archbishop 
of Genoa is to bless the palms 
himself this morning at high mass. 
The great steps of the Duomo are 
covered with the multitude; the 
people’ press up to those beautiful 
gateways, and stand, thickly packed, 
beneath the central one where St. 
Laurence lies stretched on the 
torturing irons, and still they are 
fighting their way through the 
piazza, and keep pouring in from 
the back streets. Boys and girls, 
men and women, mothers with 
swaddled infants, children that can 
barely walk alone and that have 
to be perched on the great lions 
which flank the steps of the Duomo 
that they may have a chance of 
a sight of the procession; old 
women with ugly faces, who seem 
to be the more devout for their 
ugliness; men, of whom many 
make but a poor show even of 
outward respect ;—all are jostled 
together upon the steps and in 
the entrances, and within the 
church’s aisles more people again 
are moving. 

The chanting and preaching 
begin within, varied now and 
then by the rise and fall of barely 
suppressed voices throughout the 
nave. Then the procession comes 
forth—banners and images, and 
crowds of children bearing their 
white palms. The chanting of 
priests continues within, and the 
procession outside makes answer. 
Then there is a knocking upon 
the gates of the church, and then 
the palms and the banners enter 
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again. There is more of the 
ceremony, but even the people 
seem to attend but sparingly to it. 
They wait a while until it is pretty 
well over, and then mothers and 
fathers claim their children from 
out the procession, and there is a 
general dispersing. 

The rest of the day is spent in 
parading about the public ways 
and the public gardens, in that 
perfect enjoyment of idleness 
which the Italians at least seem 
able to wear with a graceful sort 
of sincerity. Day sinks into dark- 
ness, but the caffés are still open. 
The fire must not die out too 
soon, since with the morrow fast- 
ing must begin again. 

For even the first days of the 
Settimana Santa are ‘ giorni magri,’ 
though people do not generally 
practise any rigid self-denial until 
the last three days of the week. 
Indeed, the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday are not specially re- 
markable excepting for the Fravi 
predicatori, who are wont to 
harangue congregations in church- 
es, or even upon highways and 
market-places, pouring forth strange 
prognostications and fiery words 
that have oftentimes a grotesque- 
ness in their very fervour. But 
with Maundy Thursday the sights 
and the wonders begin to multiply. 
It is the day of the Santo Sepolcro. 

People throng the churches; a 
pilgrimage to one or more is con- 
sidered a sacred and a necessary 
duty. Again the Duomo is closely 
packed ; also the church of San? 
Ambrogio, famous to travellers for 
its Rubens, but to the inartistic 
natives for its ashes of St. John, 
and at this season for its magni- 
ficence of camellias. 

The scene is very beautiful. But 
it is also strange, and must differ 
from anything that people can 
have seen in Roman churches at 
any other time of the year. The 
Santo Sepolcro is arranged by the 
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priests around the chief altar. In 
every church the details are of 
course different, but the main 
effect is much the same in all. 
Miniature gardens, meadows, and 
cornfields, fashioned out of bleached 
and yellow grasses, with flowers in 
their midst, are laid out with 
much care over the marble pave- 
ment within the altar rails; and 
amid the gardens and the flowers 
little figures of men and women 
are set talking and labouring in 
the fields. This is the foreground, 
and in the near distance perhaps 
rises a tiny hill, with three nude 
crosses upon it, while farther back, 
where the altar is wont to be, 
rests—among a wealth of flowers 
and many gaudy trappings—the 
body of the Christ in the rocky 
sepulchre. Hundreds of wax 
candles are alight upon the reredos, 
and there is a soft yellow light in 
the nave. Sant’ Ambrogio is famed 
for its flowers. There are pillars 
to-day of red and white camellias 
standing up high above the heads 
of the people on either side of the 
chancel’s entrance, and down upon 
its pavement there are spring 
roses and heartsease, daffodils and 
bright ranunculus, growing as it 
were from among the moss and 
the bleached grasses, or shining 
from out quaintly stiff posies. 
People keep pouring all day 
long into the churches, They say 
their prayers to the Christ in San?’ 
Ambrogio, and then they go on to 
La Maddalena, or to San Luca, 
and say more prayers and gaze 
on new wonders. This is their 
penance and fasting time, and 
some of them go with a real idea 
of devotion; yet they would per- 
haps scarcely be so fond of their 
duties were they not enshrined in 
the sights and sounds which they 
love. La Madonna della Nunziata 
holds a place of some honour on 
this day, not so much by reason 
of her flowers, as in San?’ A mbrogio, 
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but because of her riches and the 
great number of her masses. This 
church is known also to casual 
visitors of the town for its gorgeous 
interior, where massive columns of 
rare marbles bear up a frescoed 
and heavily-gilded roof. There is 
a great deal of costly decoration, 
many gems and bright colours; 
yet, somehow,ahe beauty seems to 
me to have been left out. The 
citizens, however, hold this church 
of great account, and it is crowded 
to-day with worshippers at the 
Santo Sepolcro. Thus the people 
flock from church to church, and 
tell their beads, and whisper their 
criticisms and their little bits of 
gossip, and the more churches 
they visit the more ease it will be 
to their souls. Truly has it been 
said of the devout, say the Ge- 
noese, that on Maundy Thursday 
they make a long stride towards 
heaven; for they have indeed a 
hard day’s work of it: when they 
are not on their feet they are on 
their knees. In the first place, it 
is sure to rain; if not a hearty 
down-pour, at least a horrid and 
perpetual drizzle ; because, in an- 
swer to their very prayers, Heaven 
will certainly send the moisture 
for all the good things of the land 
which are growing. But then the 
devout say that heaven is forced to 
weep on this day of woe, and so 
they patter about contentedly, 
with veils that are soiled and damp 
(for the devout are almost always 
women), and red and green um- 
brellas, which are the only gay- 
coloured things in the streets. 
They are not even too much 
daunted to go to the night cere- 
mony at the Duomo, when the 
archbishop washes the feet of the 
pilgrims ; even then the excitement 
is scarcely enough for them, and 
they eagerly question one another 
about the way in which the Signore 
is Jaid out in Santa Catarina or in 
the Cafpucini. The labour is truly 
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no sinecure, for it must all be com- 
pleted before the dawn of Good 
Friday, when the spectacle is all 
cleared away to make room for 
still graver duties. It may, per- 
haps, strike some one as strange 
that the Holy Sepulchre should be 
laid out before, instead of after, 
Good Friday. It is no doubt a 
strange device of the Roman Church 
—probably arranged for the greater 
convenience of Easter preparations 
—but the devout do not seem to 
have a scruple as to its fitness, and 
are just as ready for tunereal cere- 
monies as though they had not 
celebrated the interment before- 
hand. There are no flowers in the 
sanctuaries on Good Friday—all 
day long there is only black drapery 
and sad music, and the bells are 
not allowed to sound ; indeed, the 
Church would fain tune all to her 
solemn silence until the mid-day 
of Saturday, when all the bells of 
all the belfries break out together, 
and the great deep-toned bell of 
the cathedral peals out afterwards 
alone. Thus, with a chime of bells, 
Easter is rung in with the spring. 

All over the country, and 
wherever there is a nook wherein 
they can lodge in this town of 
palaces and gardens, the peach and 
almond trees, the Judas and apricot 
blossoms, spread a dainty cloth of 
colour, while against the rose- 
tinted flower of the fruit-trees, lilacs 
and banksia roses will soon bloom 
in contrast. In another month la- 
burnums and acacias will be min- 
gling their scent with the orange- 
blossoms upon the land. 

A fresh wind blows over the 
piazzas upon the morning of 
Easter-day, where, at an early hour, 
housewives are bargaining for their 
holiday dinner, and squabbling and 
laughing with general good temper. 
In the windows of confectioners 
Easter eggs are set out for sale 
with many a queer device, and all 
buy one, rich or poor according 
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to their power, for the eggs are an 
institution, like the rest. Then the 
people go to mass, but they do not 
spend so much time in church as 
during Holy Week, and the rest of 
that day as well as the next is spent 
in holiday-making proper. 

Genoa is full of gardens—private 
gardens upon the hill-sides or upon 
terraces that appear suddenly in 
the streets, with orange and olean- 
der trees and flowers blooming in 
pots as in the free earth—gardens 
that are open to the public, but 
that are none the less rich in 
all that Nature can lavish, and of 
these there are many that open out 
at unexpected turns in the town’s 
heart to break the monotony of the 
palaces. Some of them are restau- 
rants as wellas gardens, and there, 
among Japanese medlar-trees, with 
their great fibrous leaves, beneath 
acanthus and willow and magnolia 
trees, you may eat your dinner or sip 
your coffee and ices in the company 
of marble nymphs and heroes, or of 
shivering Cupids who toss the water 
from stone fountains. But the pub- 
lic promenade has no caffe in its 
midst, and is, indeed, raised some- 
what above the town proper, where 
they are most in demand. To the 
Acquasola people are wont to go 
for the purpose of walking ard 
driving, of meeting their acquaint- 
ances, and of showing off new 
dresses and new equipages. Hence 
is it the very place in which to spend 
a holiday afternoon. The broad 
walks are crowded with people, who 
wander beneath the acacia and 
arbutus trees; fine ladies with 
attendant cavaliers, mothers of 
the middle-class chaperoning their 
marriageable daughters, fathers 
carrying their children that the 
women may have leisure to en- 
joy the festa dress and the festa 
scene, and along the drive and 
the sycamore and horse-chestnut 
avenues carriages roll smoothly 
with gay people. Flower-vendors 
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are there, and men and women with 
Madonnette to sell, or filbert-strings 
or Easter eggs. Sometimes a group 
saunters away to the higher 
gardens, where the paths wind up- 
ward till they reach a terrace 
whereon grow flowers, and palms 
and trees from foreign lands. The 
whole town lies spread beneath you: 
towers and palaces and domes, great 
in beauty and melting in the even- 
ing lights that creep around. On 
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one side beyond the great city of 
stone and marble is the country 
and the hills of Albaro, dotted with 
beautiful loggias; on the other lies 
the harbour, with its many masts 
and flags, and the sea that is neither 
blue por gray, that seems neither 
land nor water, but only a still 
something that stretches away to 
the sunset, and to the dim clouds 
which seem to hold the mountains 
of the Riviera in their midst. 
ALICE VANSITTART CARR. 


THE BUSY BEE. 


A LEGEND. 


Ir was a little busy bee— 
I don’t mean one of those 
Who quaff the flowers convivially 
From morn to daylight’s close. 


But just a girl of sweet sixteen, 
For whom I had to cater ; 
She spelt at a ladies’ bee, I mean, 
Where I was interrogator. 


Her name was Lily. None more fair, 
Screened from the garish sun, 


Lives in the vale. 


And she sat there— 


Candidate, number one. 


I had a list of words that would 
Make Walker’s self feel silly, 

But dared not ask—what tyrant could 7— 
Such jawbreakers from Lily. 


I really couldn’t bid her spell 
‘ Metempsychosis ’"—which 


Might floor her. 
I chose. 


‘What does it mean ?’ 


So one syllable 
‘Please spell me “ niche.”’ 


Was it a sin, 


I wonder, to feel silly? 
‘A place to put fair statues in,’ 
I said, and looked at Lily. 


She smiled, in every beauty rich— 
She’d spell the word, I trusted. 
She did—‘ N-1-T-c-H, niche !’ 
So Lily dear got dusted. 
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a 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN Mr. and Mrs. Vernon, in 
their private office, had checked 
the chief clerk’s accounts of the 
previous day, their work was prac- 
ticallyended. Mr. Vernon, having 
found out that some one wanted 
‘looking up’ in the City, went off 
to billiards, and Mrs. Vernonretired 
into the sanctum sanctorum—a 
small room beyond the private 
office—where she read the news- 
paper or a novel, or unpicked a 
dress, or trimmed a bonnet. Vir- 


tually it was after the mechanical 


business routine was ended that 
the real work of the firm com- 
menced. A woman's brain is al- 
ways practically active ; if she has 
a family of children, her mind is 
devising, planning, cutting-out 
clothes for the little ones, settling 
how ends shall be made to meet, 
and what puddings shall be made 
for dinner. Belle Vernon was no 
longera child ; she managed the do- 
mestic duties of home for her mother, 
and Mrs. Vernon's mind was free 
from the cares of most women. 
But business speculations, contracts, 
workmen, ink, type, paper, and the 
balance at the bank were continu- 
ally in her thoughts as she stitched 
and sewed in her room. She was 
always there in business hours to 
refer to on any matter requiring 
decision. The clerk would touch 
a gong in his office ; Mrs. Vernon 
would rise, set aside her work, see 
that no threads clung to her sleeves, 
step into her office, and, taking her 
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seat beside the desk, touch her 
gong in reply. Then the clerk 
brought his business to her, re- 
ceived an answer, left the office, 
and Mrs. Vernon returned to her 
work. 

‘ [have called by appointment to 
see Mr. Vernon: is he here ?’ 

The clerk touched his gong and 
said, ‘I will see. What is your 
name ? 

‘Bernard Vaughan.’ 

The gong in the office beyond 
sounded, and the clerk disappeared 
through the door. 

‘This way, if you please,’ he 
said, presently reappearing, and 
held the door open to admit Ber- 
nard. 

‘Find Mr. Vernon at once,’ said 
Mrs. Vernon. The clerk bowed, 
closed the door, and went straight 
away to the Four Dragons, and 
into the billiard-room. 

‘I never see you play so bad 
before,’ said Mr. Vernon, without 
any apparent regret in his face 
or voice. ‘That's two to me.’ 

‘Double or quits on the third ? 
said Vernon’s adversary, a tall lean 
man, with a sallow face and a 
black moustache. 

‘Wanted immediately, sir,’ said 
the clerk. 

* My luck " said Vernon, jerking 
his cue savagely: into the corner. 

‘Don't go,’ suggested Compos- 
tella, the lean man. 

‘ Must ! Business, my boy!’ Ver- 
non took up his coat, and began to 
put it on with a sigh. ‘ Tell you 
what, though,’ he said, pausing with 
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one arm still free, ‘I'll toss you 
double or quits.’ 

Compostella said, ‘ All right,’ 
grudgingly, as though he trusted 
Fortune less than himself. He 
tossed, and lost. 

‘Well, I can’t pay you, old 
fellow,’ said he ; ‘shall I give you 
an IOU ? 

‘Better not. The missis found 
some the other night, and made 
herself very unpleasant about them. 
You'll remember it ?” 

‘Oh, of course; but I’d rather 
give youan 1OU ; for the fact is 
I was going to ask you fora few 
shillings to go on with.’ Compos- 
tella spoke in a low tone. 

‘Certainly! Here youare. See 
you to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes. All right; ta-tar.’ 

They parted ; and whilst Com- 
postella was engaging the barmaid 
of the Four Dragons in a pass- 
age of wit—not sufficiently inte- 
resting to be chronicled — the 
good-natured Vernon was trotting 
in the direction of Paternoster Row 
with all the speed his fat little legs 
could command. 

‘Mr. Vaughan—ah, yes, Mrs. 
Carey of course. Hope you have 
not waited long. I've been look- 
ing up a man in the City. My dear, 
that Blog was not at home again. I 
really shall—not—call—upon him 
—again.’ Mrs. Vaughan nodded, 
as if she did not see through her 
husband's little fiction, and then 
said, ‘Mr. Vaughan tells me he 
was once in a printing-office at Val- 
paraiso.’ 

‘Oh, yes ; but then these conti- 
nental places, Mr. Vaughan, has 
got such different rules and regela- 
tions to hus. We had a feller from 
that other French town—where is 
it?—Rouong, and we had to un- 
learn him. But you want a berth in 
the office here, don’t you ?” 

‘I should prefer any position to 
that of a clerk.’ 

‘Quite right, my boy—hem !— 
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Mr. Vaughan ; so should I. Now 
tell you what. Come round the 
whole show with me, and tell me 
what you'd like to be at.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ he said, when 
they were out of the office and 
behind a stack of paper; and 
Bernard waited whilst Vernon took 
off his coat. ‘ There, now I feel 
as if I could go at it,’ he said, and 
shot out his arms vigorously, as if 
he were about to engage in a pu- 
gilistic encounter. 

‘Can you set up type?” 

‘ A little.’ 

‘Here’s a case of type. Now 
set up the Ten Commandments.’ 
Bernard tucked up his cuffs—Ver- 
non’s heart fell when he saw the 
new hand didn’t take off his coat— 
and commenced setting the types 
in the composing-stick. 

* No good,’ said Vernon. ‘ You're 
not quick enough to make more 
than twenty bob a week. Let me 
see—if you've been in France, you 
perhaps understand French. Lor 
bless me! ah, Iremember you know 
two or three languages, and we 
were talking about your taking 
Lester’s place. What an ass I am! 
Come along!’ 

They stopped before a desk on 
which were two piles of manuscripts 
and printed proofs ; and setting 
Bernard at the desk with a proof 
before him, Vernon took a manu- 
script and began to read it out in 
the droning voice of a boy. Ber- 
nard corrected, and then Vernon 
took the proof to his overseer, and 
coming back to Vaughan, slapped 
him on the shoulder, saying, ‘ All 
right, my boy. You can come in as 
soon as you like at three pounds a 
week, if that’s good enough for you.’ 

‘I will begin at once, if I may, 
said Bernard. 

‘Of course you may. I'll go 
and settle it with Mrs. Vernon ; 
and then hang me if I don’t take 
the boy’s place for the rest of the 
day.’ As he was going, he turned 
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about to say, ‘ You can take off 
your coat, you know, if you like.’ 

But Mrs. Vaughan would not 
permit her husband to be a read- 
ing-boy to the new reader, and 
Vernon had to sit yawning over a 
ledger with his coat on until the 
brougham came to take them to 
Norwood. Before he left, how- 
ever, he ran into the printing-office, 
and taking Vaughan aside, said, 
‘We generally pay our new hands 
in advance for the first week. Have 
you got change for a five-pound 
note ?” 

‘No,’ answered Vaughan, smil- 
ing at the idea. 

‘Then give it me next pay-day.’ 
And away went the little man, 
leaving a note in Bernard’s hand. 

Bernard was at a loss to under- 
stand this impetuous generosity, 
and mistook it for folly until, meet- 
ing Carey, he was undeceived. 

‘It’s just like him, and precious 
handy for you,’ said Carey. 

‘Is it customary to pay new hands 
in advance?’ asked Vaughan. 

‘No; but of course you won't 
take any notice of that ?” 

*I shall not take my pay until it 
is due.’ 

‘You can’t return it.’ 

‘I shall, indeed. May I take 
an envelope ?” 

‘ But it’s as good as telling the 
man he’s a liar.’ 

*I am his servant. Thank God, 
your generosity has rendered it un- 
necessary that I should sacrifice 
my independence by taking the 
undue advantage of a privileged 
servant.’ 

He enclosed the note in an 
envelope, with a few words of 
explanation, and left it in Mr. 
Vernon’s office. 

‘*Aughty,’ said Vernon, when he 
read the letter; and he kept out 
of his new reader’s way for a time. 


Mrs. Carey is a witch, and dif- 
fers from the ladies who were, 
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once upon a time, burnt for their 
practices only because she applies 
her arts to making people com- 
fortable instead of making them 
uncomfortable. Messrs. Maske- 
lyne and Cook, with the assistance 
of Dr. Lynn and all his apparatus, 
couldn’t have worked in a week 
the change Mrs. Carey had effected 
in two days in that attic in Hoop- 
er’s Buildings occupied by the 
Vaughans. 

The secret of her success was 
‘tact,’ and a habit she had of doing 
at once the thing which required 
doing without putting it aside and 
thinking about doing something 
else. 

She made herself agreeable to the 
woman of the house, paying before- 
hand for the things she wanted, and 
interesting herself in the weather 
and barges—the woman’s husband 
being a bargee. 

In this woman’s sitting-room was 
a folded iron bedstead ; her poor 
consumptive boy—a tall thin lad, 
’m, of sixteen—had died in it, and 
she hadn’t the heart to sell his 
bed. What sweeter or better use 
could the bedstead be applied to 
than for restoring another poor sick 
soul to health? The two women : 
together dragged the bedstead up- 
stairs, and Mary took the woman 
softly to the bedside to see the 
sleeping patient. 

‘Lord, how pretty she looks! 
But a’most as thin as my boy.’ 
The woman dropped a tear, but 
checked herself with feminine pre- 
cipitancy to say, ‘That ain’t her 
nightdress, is it ?” 

‘No, I brought it for myself.’ 

‘ But where did you sleep ?’ 

‘ By her side, poor thing.’ 

* An’ youa lady, an’ she’s only a 
poor gal? But I daresay she’s a 
relation ?’ 

‘No,’ 

The woman paused by the bed- 
side whilst Mary moved away to 
the fireplace, thinking perhaps that 
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she ought to have done as much 
as this born lady for the suffering 
lodger. Presently, without a word, 
she went out of the room, and re- 
turned with a clean sheet and a 
blanket. 

‘Oh, you are a real good woman,’ 
said Mary; and took her by the 
hands. Gratitude glittered in Mrs. 
Carey’s eyes, and the woman, un- 
accustomed to at least demonstra- 
tive gratitude, was pleased. She 
looked round the room quickly 
and said, 

‘I’ve got a couple of cheers ;’ and 
fetched them. 

‘Beautiful,’ whispered Mary. 
‘ Now where shall we put them ?’ 

The woman’s taste was seldom 
solicited, and she looked about 
with a feeling of pride and an 
eye to effect. 

‘One under the windy, and 
another side o’ fireplace, I should 
think,’ she suggested. 

Mary took the rush-bottomed 
chairs and set them in the posi- 
tions indicated, and, returning to 
the woman’s side, said, 

‘I don’t think they could look 
better.’ 

Enthusiasm is contagious ; the 
woman—let her be named hence- 
forth in the immortal roll of good 
women, Mrs. Smith—became en- 
thusiastic. 

‘I’ve got a washstand,’ she said 
eagerly; ‘and that ere windy wants 
a clean shameful.’ And away she 
ran, and returned with dusters 
under her arm, a broom in her 
hand, a washstand on her shoul- 
der, and two china shepherds 
clasped to her bosom. In two 
hours the garret became palatial. 

Mrs. Carey left her patient in 
the care of this new friend, and 
went out shopping. She bought 
bread and butter and tea, and two 
pounds of lean beef for stewing, 
and a bonnet-shape, some ribbon, 
and a spray of blue poppies. 

In the afternoon the parish doc- 
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tor called. Mrs. Carey, hearing 
Mrs.Smith’s foot on thestair, slipped 
the bonnet and trimmings, with 
which she was engaged, under the 
bed, and opened the door. Mrs. 
Smith introduced the doctor re- 
spectfully, and getting behind him, 
signalled to Mrs. Carey her con- 
tempt for this authority, but closed 
the door with subservient softness. 

The doctor was young, and 
bowed courteously, finding him- 
self face to face with a lady. 

*A case of fever, I think,’ he 
said, putting his hand in his breast- 
pocket for his note-book. 

‘No, you mistake,’ said Mary 
quietly. ‘Debility—the result of 
fever.’ 

‘Of course, I remember, yes. 
Asleep, I see. Pulse feeble. Very 
interesting face. I really have been 
hardly able to make a proper diag- 
nosis of the patient’s case yet. Her 
brother has usually been here, and 
has been, really, so very excitable 
— irritable, I might say. Beef-tea, 
yes, yes, yes.’ 

Mrs, Carey murmured, ‘Port 
wine ?” 

‘If she can get it. But, hem, 
hem, the parish does not allow its 
doctor port wine, really. But I'll 
send some strengthening medi- 
cine.’ 

‘ Quinine ? 

‘Yes, quinine I can manage.’ 

When he was going, Mary said, 

‘And if you come to-morrow 

ou will bring some port, I know.’ 

‘Well, really—well, I will, ma- 
dame. Good—good afternoon.’ 

He was a nervous young gentle- 
man, and tumbled half-way down- 
stairs. The noise woke Maggie. 
Seeing Mary, she stretched out 
her hand, smiling, and asked, 

* How long have I been asleep ? 

‘Two hours. You've just over- 
slept your chance of seeing a nice 
young doctor.’ 

‘I don’t like him. Bernard don’t 
like him.’ 
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‘Why ?’ 

* He called me “ dear,” and Ber- 
nard overheard him, and just lifted 
him up like a baby, and put him on 
to the landing. But you're my 
doctor now, ain’t you ?’ 

‘ Yes, and I shall call you “dear,” 
whether your proud brother likes 
it or not. Now let me look at you. 
Oh, you’re famous ; your eyes are 
ever so much better. Are you 
hungry ?” 

‘I think I shall be presently.’ 

‘It will be well for you to keep 
awake a while. I'll bring my work 
and sit on the bed.’ 

The fal-lals were brought out 
and set on the bed, and Mary took 
her seat at the foot, that she might 
see Maggie, and that Maggie might 
see her work. For some time they 
talked ‘ bonnet.’ 

‘How long is it since you wore 
a bonnet ?’ asked Mary. 

‘Oh, not since the 4th of 
March. ‘Then I went to poor — 
Ada’s funeral with Bernard. We 
were the only two there.’ Mrs. 
Carey asked no questions, but her 
woman’s mind was speculating 
what relationship existed between 
Ada and Bernard. Naturally she suse 
pected the girl was his sweetheart, 
which would account for the care- 
worn sorrowful expression habitual- 
ly in his face since the Careys had 
known him. Maggie was watching 
Mary’s face bent over her work, 
and she presently said, with anxiety 
in her voice, 

‘I want to ask a favour of you, 
Mrs. Carey.’ 

‘Tell me what I can do, dear,’ 
said Mary, laying down her work 
quickly. 

‘No, don’t move; begin to 
work again. It is this: will you 
mind not asking me nothing about 
past times—about myself—about 
Ada? I will tell you all I can; 
but—’ 

‘My dear, interrupted Mary, 
‘why should I want to know? It 
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would only have been from mere 
want of thought that I should 
mention the past, or from idle 
curiosity. The past is painful to 
many of us. Thank you, dear, for 
showing me how to avoid giving 
you unnecessary pain. And now 
let us talk about to-morrow.’ 

‘No; I would like to tell you all 
I can. Bernard, my brother Ber- 
nard, loved his—loved Ada very, 
very dearly. I came to know her 
by working with her in the same 
department at the pottery in Lam- 
beth.’ 

‘ And your brother came to know 
her through you?” 

Maggie looked puzzled a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘Yes, yes— 
just so. Oh, she was the dearest, 
sweetest girl! Quite young—no old- 
er than I am, but much more clever. 

‘In pottery ? 

‘No; with her pen and reading. 
I ain’t a scholar—she was.’ 

‘Ah, that makes people fond of 
one another. Do you know, I 
often think my husband would be 
fonder of me if I was as clever 
with my pen as he is.’ 

‘And she got low in health, and 
couldn’t work—she was always de- 
licate—that was four months before 
she caught the fever, and all our 
savings went, and we pawned our 
things ; and at last I had to adver- 
tise for my brother. He had lost 
all his money in that bank failure ; 
but he saw the advertisement, and 
gave up a situation in Cornwall, 
and came to us.’ 

‘To fall in love with this poor 
sick girl.’ 

‘Yes, yes. And him and me 
nursed her ; and nursed her just as 
you might a sick bird ; but it was 
all no use, and the poor thing died. 
And that’s all I can tell you, dear.’ 
The two women shed tears here, 
and then Mary said, ‘And you, 
Maggie, must live and be a comfort 
to that poor bereaved man.’ 

‘I will, I will, said Maggie. 
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Mary put up her handkerchief 
and set to work, making inquiries 
about the pottery business, and 
presently she bit off her cotton, and 
setting the bonnet on her head, 
said, ‘ There now, how do I 
look ? 

‘Oh, you do look a dear!’ said 
Maggie rapturously. And Mrs. 
Smith’s steps being on the landing 
outside, Mary called her to give 
her opinion. 

‘It’s real ladylike. 
’ansome flower !’ 

‘ Now let me see how you look 
in it, Mrs. Smith,’ says Mary ; and 
putting it on, twisted the bows 
about, and pressed it in here 
and pulled it out there ; and then, 
looking at it sideways, she says, 
‘Well, I do think it’s becoming to 
you, Mrs. Smith.’ Mrs. Smith turned 
pale with a delicious apprehension ; 
but she said with affected personal 
unconcern : ‘To you, mum?’ 

‘ Ah, but the bonnet is for you, 
Mrs. Smith, if you’ll wear it for my 
sake.’ 

Mrs. Smith’s rapture was great, 
and her gratitude embarrassing. It 
was pleasant when she went off to 
look at herself in the front-parlour 
glass, and took a walk down the 
street to benefit the eyesight of en- 
vious neighbours. 


What a 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I BELIEVE I have run counter to 
the practice of all novel-writers, 
ancient and modern, in introducing 
my heroine without describing her 
personal appearance. It is true that 
I have alluded to Maggie’s white 
foot—a description more full than 
most novelists allow—and else- 
where I have hinted that the girl 
was pretty ; but I have not, like 
the humped herald of a fairy story, 
leaped on to my battlements, and, 
with fanfaronade of trumpet, pro- 
claimed the several charms of the 
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beauteous princess within the castle 
walls, whose hand is to be bestowed 
upon the knight who shall prove 
himself most gallant, and come out 
best from the several scrapes pre- 
pared for him. 

My first excuse is want of op- 
portunity. I could not introduce 
the description in the middle of a 
chapter; for the description of 
Maggie is worth a chapter all to it- 
self, if it is worth anything at all. 

In the next place the heroine as 
yet has been seen only in bed; 
and as she is not to lie there till 
the end of this story, it would not 
be fair to produce a lasting picture 
of a temporary condition. Would 
you yourself, reader, have yourself 
photographed whilst suffering from 
a swollen face, for future genera- 


‘tions to sneer at as their fat-headed 


ancestor ? 

Again, Maggie is not a cod nor 
a sphinx in respect of her being 
all head and shoulders ; nor is she 
a doll whose beauty consists in 
complexion and hair, whose other 
parts should be wrapped round with 
blank paper, and shown to the 
public as little as possible. 

But another and more potent 
reason is that I have not the ability 
to describe at all adequately the 
features which charm me ; and had 
I the power, who would care to 
listen to me? Are you interested, 
or do you yawn, whilst your friend, 
with a lover’s ardour, pours into 
your dull earthe burning description 
of his loved one? What are per- 
sonal attractions ? You meet twenty 
girls, and see nothing to madden 
you in any one of them ; yet doubt- 
less those twenty girls have twenty 
or thirty men frenzied with love of 
their charms. 

Which, amongst the cartes of 
girls your friend has enshrined in 
his album, is more than ordinarily 
good-looking in your eyes? 

Were I permitted here to insert 
a photograph of Maggie, I do not 
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think I would do so; for no sun- 
picture can convey an idea to the 
beholder of the loveliness and 
sweetness of our Maggie. And if 
a photograph would fail, how can 
I hope by mere words to succeed in 
making others feel as I do about 
this girl ? 

Every one associates grace, 
sweetness, vivacity, with some form 
cherished in his heart of hearts, 
and’I must trust to the imagination 
of the reader to picture a creature 
perfectly beautiful. 

Ye hopeful swains, think of your 
sweethearts. Ye lonely bachelors, 
remember her that is for you never 
more. Ye faithful husbands, call to 
your mind the wife as she was in 
the old young days. Ladies, every 
one look in your glass. So may ye 
all see Maggie. 

I can tell you what Carey saw 
that Tuesday night when he went 
to Hooper’s Buildings to fetch his 
wife. It was a stealthy glance af- 
forded him after Mary had bidden 
Bernard good-night. 

‘ She is asleep ; but if you are very 
gentle, you may step in and see 
her,’ Mrs. Carey said to her hus- 
band, and quietly led him into the 
room. 

Bernard was seated on a chair 
beside the bed, and was hanging 
over his sister, so that Henry 
Carey had to peep over his shoulder 
to seeher. ‘Then what did he see? 

A small round head, like a pretty 
boy’s, covered with soft curling 
chestnut hair. ‘The hair, not 
thick and heavy, but light and 
silken, curled upon the pillow 
around the head like a glory, 
and lay between her cheek and 
the pillow, tempering its hardness 
to her soft skin. The head was 
thrown back, and showed the long 
white throat from the frill of the 
nightdress to the chin. The un- 
dulating profile swept thence to 
the curls, tumbling over her fore- 
head, and its gentle curves were 
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broken only by the angle of her 
parted lips. Sweeping eyebrows 
and a crescent of dark lashes 
suggested deep soiteyes. The ear 
was small, and fringed with a soft 
downy curl that grew lovingly upon 
her very cheek. The cheek was 
hollow and wan. One arm lay on 
the coverlet ; but Carey could not 
see the hand, for Bernard’s face was 
now bent over that, and before it 
was removed, Mrs. Carey had 
drawn off her interested husband. 
Perhaps she would not have let 
him seeso much had she known how 
much it would occupy his thoughts. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue Reverend John Heath, 
sitting in his rectory study, was con- 
siderably astonished when the door 
opened and his own son Bob stood 
before him ; but still more so when 
he found his boy accompanied by 
James Heath. He had not seen 
his brother for many years ; they 
had separated, and moved. in dis- 
tinctly different orbits ; and John, 
in his quiet revolutions, surveyed 
as from afar the blazing progress of 
his big brother, and regarded him as 
a being so great, so removed, so 
alien, that had St. Peter dropped 
down to pay him a visit, he 
would not have felt more ner- 
vous or uncomfortable. But James, 
with the easy composure of superior 
manners, speedily put John at his 
ease. He talked upon things in 
general ; he asked questions relative 
to John’s position, referred in the 
most cursory manner to past times, 
and quietly led up to the subject 
he had come to discuss. 

As if it had been a matter 
of course, he explained Aozw it was 
that Bob fell into debt—it was a 
thing impossible for a young man, 
healthy and with strong impulses, 
to avoid. He regretted, although 
he could not help admiring, the 
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young fellow’s keeping his debts 
a secret, especially from his father. 
Robert had taken that which he 
thought was the noblest course. 
(‘I’m sure of that,’ said the father.) 
It was an error, and now the 
question arose how to repair that 
error. 

James of course did not know 
whether his brother was ina position 
to discharge a debt of ten hundred 
pounds at a couple of days’ notice, 
but what he knew of his almost 
culpable generosity led him to 
believe he could not do so. Very 
well. Now James had not come 
down there to apologise for Ro- 
bert—the young fellow was man 
enough to fight his own battles, 
and did not want moral courage. 
(‘Thank God,’ said the father.) 
Nor would he pretend that 
he had come there simply to re- 
vive the tender feeling that for- 
merly existed between him and 
his brother. He had come to 
Soppet to offer help in this crisis, 
and as a man of the world to talk 
seriously about Robert’s future. 
The young man had abilities of a 
very high order, which would, if 
applied to proper ends, undoubt- 
edly bring him fame and fortune. 
James felt sure his brother would 
pardon him if he declared that 
those abilities could not be deve- 
loped to advantage in the narrow 
confines of a village curacy. John 
himself must have felt how far more 
to his advantage, nay, perhaps to 
the advantage of mankind, it would 
have been, had he exercised his 
literary talents upon a deeper, 
a more expanded field than that 
of sectarian theology. (The rec- 
tor of Soppet blushed ; for neither 
he, nor I, nor you, wise or sim- 
ple, will ever be too old to suck 
in the sweet waters of flattery.) 
Robert’s genius was yet to be 
developed, and its tendency dis- 
covered. It might be found that 
his talents had a forensic bias—in 
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which case he would take the bar as 
his profession ; or they mightassume 
a political form. Unhappily the 
recent government had closed the 
army to the sons of gentlemen. 
Now to the point. James, as his 
brother might have heard, had 
realised a very large fortune, moved 
in the best society, and as a mem- 
ber of the Lyceum, the Erskine, 
and the Ilion Clubs, possessed con- 
siderable influence with many 
leading public men of the day. 
He was no longer young ; he had 
neither wife nor child ; he felt the 
loneliness of his position ; wished 
to leave this world with the satis- 
faction of knowing he left one to 
benefit by his endeavours, one to 
keep his memory green. All his 
money and his influence he would 
devote to Robert’s advancement 
in life. The young man should 
share the home in Brompton, 
should move with his uncle in 
society until the time came when 
the nephew should see clearly 
the post fitted for the application 
of his abilities. It was a most im- 
portant step, and James desired 
that nothing should be done hur- 
riedly or without the full sanction 
of the young man’sown conscience. 
Let him take his friends’ advice ; 
above everything let him commune 
with his father, who, with the in- 
stinct which is given by Heaven 
to the simple, would see clearly 
the proper course to be pursued. 
And then, if they thought that his 
(James’s) counsel was good and 
wise, Robert could bring the Jew 
Phillips to Brompton, on the day 
his bill was due, and the debt 
should at once be paid. 

‘And now,’ said James Heath, 
in conclusion, ‘we will talk of 
something else until it is time for 
me to meet the next up-train.’ 

* You will stay to dinner, surely, 
Jim—James.’ 

‘No; I dine at the Ilion with 
Thorneycroft. You know him— 
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Sir Thomas Thorneycroft, M.P. for 
Slopton ?” 

John did not know him, for a 
wonder, but suggested a biscuit 
and a glass of wine. James did 
not object. 

‘You parsons,’ he said, ‘have 
always a snug bin of port.’ 

‘You can have sherry, or hock, 
or champagne, if you prefer it.’ 

‘No wonder you're poor, Jack. 
Why, you have a cellar fit for a 
millionaire 

‘ Ah, but I did not buy the wines. 
Bob there—my poor extravagant 
boy—gave them to me.’ 

Uncle James looked at Bob, 
and thought of Mr. Phillips. Pro- 
bably his knowledge of the world 
stood him in good stead at this 
moment, for he said, 

‘I think, after all, I’ll drink a 
glass of the good old Kentish ale 
in preference to the wine. It is 
bad before a journey. I suppose 
you generally drink the ale.’ 

‘Oh, I never touch wine, except 
upon occasions.’ 


The rector of Soppet and his 
son did commune, and they con- 
sulted their friends and relatives, 
and the result was that Mr. Phillips 
was paid to the last farthing, and 
Robert Heath went to live at 
Brompton with his uncle, James 
Heath. 

For some nine or ten days Bob 
was unhappy ; for, beat his brains 
as he might, he could not discover 
the bent of his inclinations. When 
he rose in the morning, and read 
thedebates of Parliament, it seemed 
to him that he most certainly could 
make speeches as good as many 
that were received with cheers ; 
but, talking over the matter with 
uncle James at lunch, his opinion 
wavered, and thence until bedtime 
he fancied himself better fitted for 
the woolsack. Finally he went to 
sleep, thinking he was not good 
enough for either. 
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But a man not naturally bilious 
cannot for ever afflict himself 
with self-doubting and remorse ; 
and Bob had the finest diges- 
tive organs in the world. He 
reflected, after the tenth day, that 
it was babyish to rub one’s gums 
and fret: the tooth would come, but 
none the sooner for the irritation. 
So he went to the play, and made 
the acquaintance of some won- 
drously pleasant young fellows at 
the clubs to which his uncle intro- 
duced him. 

He was put up for election at 
the Ilion. He also visited a 
good tailor, and adorned his room 
with pictures and knicknacks of 
many kinds. And_ instead of 
wasting time over debates he chal- 
lenged his uncle to a game of 
billiards, in which game, under 
his uncle’s tuition, he became very 
adroit. There was a _ splendid 
board in that house at Brompton. 

His conversation became less 
sombre night by night; and, finding 
that his future welfare, and the 
grave matters pertaining thereto, 
rather bored the young fellows 
who visited his uncle, and whom 
they visited in turn, he, with in- 
stinctive good taste, abandoned 
conversation upon such subjects 
for lively anecdotes and historiettes 
connected with his college life and 
his two years of travel. Bright, 
good-tempered, social, impulsive, 
frank, kindly, and not too clever, 
he was precisely the sort of man 
popular amongst men ; and uncle 
James found the covers on _ his 
table too few for his visitors. But 
the genial old fellow was rather 
pleased than otherwise, and ex- 
pressed himself, and indeed was, 
delighted to welcome any new 
friends of his nephew’s, so long as 
they were decent good fellows, re- 
spectably connected, and so on. 


Meanwhile, in these closing days 
of April, similar signs of returning 
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life and prospect of bud and blos- 
som appeared upon other branches 
of this small community. 

Maggie rose from her sick-bed 
like a flower that an April shower 
has beaten down—brighter, sweet- 
er, fresher than ever : so her brother 
declared. She went to the pottery, 
and her old employers readily 
reéngaged her; for Maggie has a 
marvellous skill in drawing, as you 
may see by the etchings of flowers 
and animals upon jugs and drink- 
ing-vessels sold in Regent Street. 
Some of the best work is hers. 
Henry Carey and Bernard Vaughan, 
both good art-critics, believed these 
outlines simply perfect. 

The brother and sister moved 
into better apartments, renting 
three rooms in an open part of 
Lambeth, and here Mr. and Mrs. 
Carey took tea with them one 
Sunday. Mr. and Mrs. Carey also 
took two of the children with 
them, rather against the husband's 
wish. But Maggie went mad with 
delight over the children, and made 
dolls for them out of radishes, and 
dressed them in paper clothes, and 
gave them so much cake and sugar 
that one of them was taken ill in 
the railway carriage, and the other 
was so fractious that he had to 
be slapped twice in the station, 
and again in the Harangay Road. 
It was worth all the tribulation 
that these after disasters afforded 
the father of those children to see 
Maggie—her cheeks flushed with 
excitement, and her big, roguish 
brown eyesalla-glitter with pleasure. 

Carey was surprised to find so tall 
and well-developed a girl; for her 
head is small, and her shorthair gave 
ita still smaller appearance. When 
she stood upright she looked like 
Diana ; when she bent, and you 
caught the supple curves of her 
body, she was Venus. Her voice 
was clear, and her laugh a ripple. 

She had a knack of articulating 
her words with the most exact dis- 
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tinctness, and yet without the 
slightest suspicion of care or for- 
mality. 

She called radishes ‘redishes,’ 
and substituted the pronoun ‘me’ 
for ‘I, and made other mistakes 
which would have been palpable 
and annoying in a plain dull girl, 
but which in her passed unnoticed, 
if they did not actually lend a charm 
and naiveté to her talk. 

Who could be critical about purity 
of grammar with one whose purity of 
feeling and exquisite taste were so 
finely shown in the few specimens 
of her art which were upon the 
walls? 

(For the amusement of the chil- 
dren, she took a sheet of brown 
paper, and with a black crayon 
drew a great horse upor it, which 
now hangs in Carey’s office, and is 
the delight of himself and every 
one who sees it.) 

There was nothing costly in 
the room, but artistic taste gave it 
a refinement which would have im- 
pressed a duchess. A vase, a 
jug, a painted plate, a drawing, 
a Japanese fan, an_ engraving 
from one of the better illustrated 
papers, a water-colour sketch, a 
few spring flowers—these were all 
the ornament the room possessed. 
Nothing was obtrusive, but every- 
thing the eye rested upon pleased. 

But the barbaric instincts of her 
race appeared in the tea Maggie 
had prepared for her guests. It 
would have satisfied a Norseman. 
There was thin ham, radishes, and 
a green-meat which Maggie insisted 
upon calling ‘creases,’ and jam and 
marmalade, and little cakes and a 
large cake, and a loaf of bread, 
and a roll of cowslip butter laid on 
a green leaf; and, to feed yet other 
senses, there was set in the midst a 
pale-blue hyacinth. 

Bernard was not behind his sister 
in looking to the comfort of his 
visitors. He took Carey into his 
bedroom to smoke a pipe and 
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drink a glass of whisky; whilst 
Mrs, Carey and the children, with 
the assistance of Maggie as officiat- 
ing priestess, were conducting be- 
hind closed doors the lengthy and, 
to outside man, awful and myste- 
rious ceremony of ‘ taking off their 
things.’ 

With the children Bernard was 
almost as absurd as his sister, 
and put himself into a profuse per- 
spiration for their amusement, repre- 
senting in turn an infuriate she-bear 
in pursuit of such children as could 
be guilty of deriding graybeards ; 
an elephant, a camel, and a dog 
with a pot tied to his tail. As the 
latter animal he declined to be 
pacified until Maggie caressed him, 
smoothed and patted his shaggy 
head. Carey thought that he could 
exert himself a little to be so 
caressed by those soft white 
hands. 

‘You ought to be married and 
have children of your own,’ said 
Mrs. Carey, intending the obser- 
vation as much for her husband’s 
ear as Bernard’s; for, to tell the 
truth, Carey took mighty little in- 
terest in children, especially his 
own. But the intended rebuke was 
not felt; for Carey at that moment 
was thinking that, had he such a 
sister as Maggie, he could dispense 
with other female society. 

Neither Bernard nor Maggie an- 
swered Mrs. Carey; and she, re- 
membering what Maggie had told 
her, saw at once that her random 
firing had hit the wrong mark and 
given pain where she least would 
have inflicted it. This should be 
a lesson to ladies in general ; let 
us hope it will be to Mrs. Carey. 

Bernard had loved and lost ; but 
was it not better so than that he 
should never have known the inef- 
fable sweetness of woman’s pitying 
affection? Love of young lovers 
dies ina year ; but the affection of 
brother for brother, of son for 
father, of daughter for mother, of 
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wife for husband, of this brother 
and sister, will it not outlive gray 
hairs ? 

It was palpable in a hundred 
little actions that Maggie sought to 
fill in her brother’s heart the place 
which his lost love held—to be, if it 
were possible, even more than a 
sister in her loving care of him. 
Perhaps she feared that, unless she 
bound him strongly with this tie of 
love, he might again become a Bo- 
hemian wanderer. And Bernard ? 
Was he dull and irresponsive? No. 
Perhaps it was his manly nature to 
be no less attentive to the wants 
and requirements of his sister than 
to those of his visitors; and yet 
Bob and Jack Heath — although 
Mrs. Carey declares that they are the 
noblest and most affectionate bro- 
thers in the world, and in truth are 
gentlemen in all private, equally 
with public, behaviour—do not ex- 
hibit such habitual regard for their 
sister Mary’s comfort. But then 
this pretty sister was but recently 
recovered from illness, and Bernard 
had been her nurse and sole assist- 
ance during the greater part of that 
illness ; and who that has nursed 
even a dog through its lameness 
does not know with what access of 
tenderness that creature is after- 
wards regarded ? 

After tea Henry Carey and Ber- 
nard Vaughan retired to smoke a 
pipe and talk over the affairs of 
the Birch; the children were di- 
gesting their heavy meal by riding 
cock-horse on each other’s back ; 
and the two young women sat with 
their hands in their laps. For the 
sun, sinking, cast a flood of soft 
light into the room, and shed sen- 
timent over the souls of Mary and 
Maggie. 

‘It seems as if the dull winter 
could never come again,’ said Mary. 
‘Dark night grows short, and the 
day is long and bright and warm; 
and flowers bloom for us, and birds 
sing, and all is happiness.’ 
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‘You dear soul!’ said Maggie, 
murmuring, and laid her cheek 
against Mary’s. 


CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Carey called upon Mrs. 
Vernon at Paternoster Row to ac- 
knowledge her gratitude to that 
lady for her ready engagement of 
Bernard Vaughan. Doubtless she 
intended to be strictly formal, for 
she put on her black-silk dress, 
and took her card-case in her 
hand ; but being at this time flush- 
ed with joy over the prosperity 
of the Vaughans and the good for- 
tune which had fallen upon her 
brother, and not at any time dis- 
posed to make a secret of her feel- 
ings if they were agreeable to talk 
about, she speedily lapsed into her 
most commonplace stuff-dress form 
of sociability in the unconstrained 
and agreeable society of Mrs. Ver- 
non. 

She explained her brother John’s 
position ; how he studied at Guy- 
mas’s, and what a flattering opinion 
Dr. Belcher had expressed of the 
young man’s abilities. She did 
not allude to Jack’s Bohemian pro- 
pensities, for they were the one thing 
in her brother’s conduct she could 
not admire, and therefore believed 
was but a temporary affection which 
he would grow out of. She told of 
her brother Bob’s extraordinary 
virtues, of his manly grace, and 
splendid prospects ; and thence by 
a natural transition she spoke of 
Maggie. For Mrs. Carey as a 
woman and a sister could not see 
two beautiful young creatures of 
opposite sexes without associating 
them one with another in her 
thoughts. She expatiated upon the 
girl’s rare beauty and accomplish- 
ments ; but Mrs. Vernon, although 
she expressed great interest in the 
young lady, was far less charmed 
with the description of her than 
with the praises of Robert Heath. 
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Perhaps as a woman and a 
mother she was uniting in her mind 
this admirable Crichton with her 
daughter Belle, who was eighteen 
on the 15th of that present month 
of May. 

Then Mrs. Carey spoke of Ber- 
nard Vaughan ; and explained the 
history of their acquaintance, so 
far as she deemed she might ex- 
plain had he been present to hear 
her. Mrs. Vernon listened atten- 
tively ; she was interested in the 
new reader. The episode of the 
54. note had not escaped her. 

When Mrs. Carey was gone, Mrs. 
Vernon sat quietly over her crochet 
for an hour. She sent down for a 
copy of the Birch, and studied it, 
looking carefully over the adver- 
tisement page. Then she sent a 
message to Mr. Carey, asking him 
to come to her. Carey saw the 
Birch on Mrs. Vernon’s desk, and 
took a seat with wonder in his 
mind. 

‘Have you any objection, Mr. 
Carey, to talking in a business way 
about your little paper here, the 
Birch? asked Mrs. Vernon. 

Carey had no objection. 

‘You have printed fifty copies 
more of the last issue; and I see 
your advertisements are sounder. 
Are you still losing by the paper ?’ 

‘Unless the number of returned 
copies is larger, I must actually get 
a guinea and a half out of this 
issue.’ 

‘Then now is the time to push 
it. Cease to be local — unless 
you choose to confine it to the 
City—there’s plenty of room for 
another paper. Advertise it, double 
the size, get a good staff, and set 
up a principle.’ ' 

‘Does it want principle ?’ 

‘What I mean is this—the paper 
must “go in” for something. I’ve 
read this number through. You 
“go in” for nothing. If I were to 
build, I shouldn’t throw my good 
materials loosely in a heap, but ar- 











range them in such a fashion that I 
could sell it profitably as a house, 
and not a mere heap of rubbish for 
a fool to bury himself under.’ 

‘What should you advise the 
Birch to go in for? 

‘Whatever is most popular.’ 
Mrs. Vernon took up the Zimes, 
glanced at it, and said, ‘ Yes; 
Moody and Sankey. This agita- 
tion shows an enormous amount of 
public interest.’ 

‘Would you go with or against 
Moody and Sankey ?” 

‘With—at present.’ 

‘But the Airch is a satirical 
paper, not a theological paper.’ 

‘Itisa pity, Mr. Carey. Nothing 
pays so well as religious publica- 
tions and quack medicines. Still, 
why not give a religious tone to 
your sarcasm? Satirise every one 
who doesn’t believe as you do. If 
you side with the unwisest side, 
you'll get the greatest number ot 
supporters.’ 

‘ How?” 

‘Because in my _ experience 
they form the larger section of the 
community.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Vernon, at present I 
have neither money nor time for 
this venture.’ 

‘We will buy the property, or a 
share in it, and supply the capital ; 
you can take a salary for the man- 
agement of the paper, or share in 
the profits. Get a reliable man to 
do the literary editorship of the 
Nail- Trade Review and the Birch— 
yourself take the business manage- 
ment of the two. Do you know 
such a man ?” 

‘Why to be sure, yes—Bernard 
Vaughan !’ 

Carey considered for some days, 
and finally agreed to the alteration 
Mrs. Vernon had proposed, still re- 
taining a share in the paper, and 
the editorship was offered to Ber- 
nard Vaughan, and he accepted it, 
on condition that he should con- 
duct it upon his own principles. 
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He flatly declined to ‘ go in’ either 
for or against the American enthu- 
siasts. 

The conclusion of this arrange- 
ment suggested a brilliant idea to 
Vernon, and he said to his wife, 
‘Why, it’s Belle’s birthday on the 
15th! Let’s celebrate the two 
events together. Have a regular 
jolly, you know, at Norwood. 
Everybody come down. A good 
dinner, and no kid gloves and no 
music, eh, Letty ?” 

Mrs. Vernon was in cheerful 
spirits, and said she would see ; 
and when Vernon was gone, in the 
same cheerful spirit she hemmed a 
handkerchief and mused. 

A few days later the Vaughans 
and the Careys received the most 
genteel and formal invitations to 
a dinner at the Cedars, Nor- 
wood ; but in addition Mrs. Carey 
received a private and confidential 
note from her affectionate friend 
Letitia Vernon, saying that she in- 
tended getting up a carpet dance 
in the evening, and that, being 
rather short of gentlemen, she 
should deem it very kind of Mr. 
Robert Heath and Mr. John Heath 
junior, if they would favour her 
with their company, and excuse 
the informal invitation. The 
brougham should be sent to 
Hornsey, and there would be 
ample accommodation for all 
London friends to sleep at the 
Cedars. 

Madness prevailed once more in 
Harangay Road. Mrs. Carey of 
course must have a new dress—as 
if her black silk, with a few bows 
and a feather or two behind, 
wouldn’t have been good enough. 
But before she bought anything, 
she must see what Maggie would 
wear. So she journeyed to Lam- 
beth, and infected Miss Vaughan 
with insanity, and the two crack- 
brained creatures wasted the whole 
of one Saturday in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. Then, of all things in the 
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world, it was arranged between 
the two women that Maggie’s 
dresses should be sent on to Ha- 
rangay Road, where on the 15th 
Maggie was to dress, in order that 
she should share the back seat of 
the brougham with Mrs. Carey. 

Of course the pleasure of offering 
the seat wasnot given to Mr. Carey. 
On the contrary, it was easily 
settled that he should sit on the 
box beside the coachman — Jack 
or Bob being a deal too good for 
that seat. It was with fiendish 
pleasure Henry Carey contempla- 
ted the sensation brother Jack 
would create when he made his ap- 
pearance in an old blucher and a 
wellington boot, with his trousers 
tucked up, as though he were going 
to wade through a morass, and his 
necktie fastened somewhere in the 
nape of his neck—which was the 
interesting get-up of that young 
gentleman when Carey last saw 
him. 

Maggie arrived at the Careys’ 
house quite early in the day, and 
set about ‘doing’ Mary’s hair. But 
Mrs. Carey looked as if she were 
doing penance at lunch-time, for 
her hair was screwed up in knots all 
over her head, and there was the 
most ghastly terror in her face it is 
possible to imagine. Her new 
dress had not arrived. 

Oh, how the children wept when 
Carey happened to mention that he 
would like his woollen nightcap put 
inside his little parcel! But Mag- 
gie dried their eyes and made them 
laugh in a trice ; and the dress came 
home before it was wanted ; and 
Jack came down in a hansom, 
with Bob, both figged out like 
young marquises. Why on earth 
young men of the present day 
dressed themselves in tail-coats 
and white ties, to look for all the 
world like stewards on a Margate 
boat, when they could distinguish 
themselves from such hirelings by 
wearing sensible frock-coats, spot- 
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ted neckcloths, and well-blacked 
side-spring boots, Carey could not 
tell. 

When the brougham drew up at 
the door, Mauria, the maid-ser- 
vant, took the children—that their 
tender bosoms might not be lace- 
rated by the sight of their de- 
parting parents—into the scul- 
lery, and thence issued a confused 
and muffled sound of falling frying- 
pans, curses—Mauria’s, not loud 
but deep—and lamentation. 

Then there was a rustle on 
the stairs, and the ladies swam 
into the parlour and filled it. Mary 
introduced Maggie to the brothers ; 
and when she had rushed up-stairs 
nine times for various things for- 
gotten, the gentlemen offered their 
arms, and led the ladies out to the 
carriage; and J/r. Carey brought 
up the rear, like a flunkey, with 
three newspaper parcels in his arm 
and a carpet bag dangling between 
his legs. However, Jack Heath 
insisted upon riding outside, so 
Carey sat beside Bob, and admired 
the ladies. Bob had the conver- 
sation all to himself. He has a 
thin vein of humour of a genteel 
kind, which amuses ladies intensely, 
and passes with them for wit; and 
the ladies’eyes were bright with mirth 
from Hornsey to Norwood. Their 
only grave moments were when 
Carey threw in a dart of wit ora 
joke, which, being far too subtle 
for the intellects of the pre- 
cious party, he was obliged to ex- 
plain. 

The Cedars is a_ delightful 
place. A carriage-drive through 
a shrubbery leads to the house, 
which stands upon an immense 
lawn remarkable for two spreading 
cedars of magnificent proportions. 
The house is but two stories high ; 
the three sides abutting upon the 
lawn are provided with French 
windows, shaded by a verandah. 
A band of flower-bed separates the 
little terrace on which it stands from 
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the grass, and climbing plants are 
trained up the columns supporting 
the verandah. The shrubbery shuts 
off the kitchens and stables. The 
entrance opens upon a spacious 
hall, from which you enter the 
several rooms upon the ground- 
floor. The whole house is fur- 
nished with good taste, and sug- 
gests that comfort rather than os- 
tentatious show has been the end 
sought in its arrangement. Maid- 
servants carried off the ladies, but 
the only man-servant—he had not 
a button visible, and looked like a 
decent groom—secured Carey and 
the brothers, and carried them away 
to the smoking-room, where Dolly 
Vernon, surrounded by bottles, was 
endeavouring, with all the force of 
oratory and persuasion he could 
command, to intoxicate his guests 
before dinner. 

‘What'll y’ave ? little whisky— 
nonsense! Oh, do! Sherry-and- 
bitters then, just to give you a hap 
—anappetite. Nonsense! Oh, do! 
A little cognyac then, eh? Go on. 
Oh, you must—just to oblige me. 
Halloa, Carey, what'll y’ave? Little 
whisky? That's right, you’re a 
brick, Mr. Eh—glad to make 
your acquaintance, gentlemen. 
What'll y’ave, Mr. ’Eath? Little 
whisky? —ye must. Oh, do! 
Sherry-and-bitters ?? &c. &c. 

Carey was rather disgusted with 
Bernard Vaughan, whom he had re- 
garded hitherto as a man above the 
contemptible conventionalities of 
society ; one who would have shown 
his self-respect on an occasion of 
this kind by dressing in a frock- 
coat ; for this bearded man, with 
his big nose and broad shoulders, 
was dressed like any young buck 
of the company, and in the even- 
ing covered his large hands with 
gray-kid gloves which must have 
cost three-and-sixpence if they cost 
a penny. 

Of course, Carey understood that 
it was etiquette to wear gloves in 
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dancing, and when he led out Mrs. 
Vernon for the first set, he put on 
his green kids, and flattered himself 
that they harmonised better with 
black cloth than such fancy colours 
as lemon and slate. Carey and 
Mrs. Vernon had for vs-d-vis Mr. 
Vernon and Mrs. Carey, and the 
sides of this set were made up 
by Bernard Vaughan and a dark 
beauty with the face-ache, and 
Robert Heath with Maggie. Ex- 
cept that, through nervousness, 
Mr. Carey forgot his part in the 
third figure, and in the fourth had 
the misfortune to put his foot 
through the skirt of the dark lady 
with the face-ache, the dance was 
performed without casualty, and 
Carey enjoyed it immensely. 

Now Belle Vernon was a flirt ; 
a plump fefite creature with a face 
all pink and white, and the most 
fascinating eyes in the world. At 
dinner she sat next to Jack Heath, 
and she was pleased to seem ex- 
tremely amused with everything the 
young gentleman said; but her 
wicked eyes were for ever shooting 
glances in the, direction of Mr. 
Carey, who sat at the end of the 
table near Mrs. Vernon. Carey, 
not being exactly an old man, used 
his expressive eyes in return ; and 
at the end of the dance, seeing the 
little lady pass through the door of 
the drawing-room which opened 
into the conservatory, he felt him- 
self bound to prosecute his gal- 
lantry and follow her up. 

There was a circle of young 
fellows about the young coquette, 
and she was decorating their coats 
with flowers. She nodded archly, 
and smiled at Mr. Carey, and he 
wedged himself into the chain of 
admirers, saying, 

‘Ah, you cruel Miss Belle, I see 
you are off with your old love ! 

‘And on with the young,’ cut in 
Jack Heath. 

(Carey never could abide this 
young man.) 
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‘I will have no one jealous. Do 
you want a flower, Mr. Carey?’ 

‘If you will find me one.’ 

Miss Vernon looked around for 
a moment; and then suddenly, 
her face sparkling with a bright 
idea, she said, ‘You shall have 
none of these exotics; they are 
too artificial and unsentimental. 
You shall have a real beautiful 
spring-flower. Will you give me 
your arm?’ Carey offered his arm, 
and glanced with subdued triumph 
at the disconcerted admirers as he 
walked off into the drawing-room. 
The unhappy swains followed won- 
deringly with their eyes, knowing 
no more than Carey whither she 
was leading him. On the other 
side of the room sat the dark 
beauty with the face-ache, alone 
and disconsolate. She scowled at 
Carey, whose face was wreathed in 
happy smiles ; but, to his surprise, 
Belle stopped before the ancient 
lady, and said, ‘ Allow me to intro- 
duce you to a partner, Miss Dob- 
son. Miss Dobson, Mr. Carey.’ 
And with a smile and a nod this 
dreadful girl drew her arm from 
Carey’s and slipped away. It was 
not for some minutes that the gen- 
tleman remembered how certain 
people at a ball are called after a 
sweet and inexpensive flower of 
spring ; and even then he did not 
appreciate the joke highly. He 
permitted himself to be carried off 
to the smoking-room by Dolly Ver- 
non, and there passed a consider- 
able space of the evening. 

Vernon washappy. Theroom was 
well filled with men who preferred 
smoking and soaking to the more 
esthetic and energetic amuse- 
ments of the drawing-room. A boy 
with squibs was not more reckless 
than Vernon with cigars, nor more 
delighted at their going off. His 
guests were in that particularly 
happy state when the mind is satis- 
fied with things as they are, and 
craves not for the things which 


should be; so Vernon felt him- 
self at liberty to speak without 
reference to grammatical nice- 
ties. 

It was not until Colonel Com- 
postella arrived that a shade of 
gloom came upon Vernon’s face. 
Actuated by a generous impulse, 
he had invited the colonel without 
consulting Letty, and now he was 
apprehensive of unpleasant conse- 
quences. Mrs. Vernon, though 
she had never seen Compostella, 
disliked the man—the more, per- 
haps, because she formed her 
opinion without thoroughly know- 
ing him. 

Compostella was not without a 
certain flashy kind of attractive- 
ness. He affected a supercilious 
air of superiority over ordinary 
people, which was effective with 
some men and most women ; and 
he was respected for a degree to 
which he only pretended ; but to 
some women and most men he was 
a vulgar charlatan, and his preten- 
sions were intolerable. 

Carey hated him from the mo- 
ment of their introduction. 

Compostella threw his head 
back, looked down through the 
glasses which clasped his _high- 
bridged nose, and acknowledged 
Carey’s bow with a complacent 
stare ; and having played his part 
in this introduction, he turned to 
Vernon and drawled, 

‘Who’s the creature in gray, out- 
side there, talking to the tall 
man? 

‘Hang me if I know! 
y'ave ?” 

‘I’ve met her somewhere,’ said 
the colonel reflectively ; ‘but dam- 
me if I can remember where.’ 

‘Perhaps she can.’ 

‘That’s the odd part of it. Says 
she can’t remember me.’ 

* You might ask her brother,’ sug- 
gested Carey, knowing the colonel 
was speaking of Maggie. 

‘D’ye mean the tall fellow with 
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the big feet and the beard like a 
gooseb’y bush—a beast ?” 

‘My friend,’ said Carey, ‘Mr. 
Bernard Vaughan.’ 

‘Vaughan!’ said Vernon ; ‘ why, 
yes, he’s my friend too !’ 

Colonel Compostella looked 
down his nose at Carey. ‘Shall 
regret to hurt your feelings by 
taking your friend down a peg or 
two; but there’s a confounded 
contemptuous expression in his 
face, when he has been pleased to 
look my way, that I am not in 
the habit of putting up with.’ 

‘Don’t kick up a row, Compy. 
What'll y’ave ?’ interposed Vernon. 

* Well, whether her brother likes 
it or not, I’ll dance with that girl. 
And, what is more, I'll find out 
who she is;’ and the long sallow 
man left the room. 

About half an hour afterthis little 
scene, Bernard Vaughan stepped 
quickly up to Henry Carey, whowas 
listening to a remarkably funny 
story of Vernon’s, and said to him 
hurriedly, 

‘Where’s your wife, man ?” 

‘ Dancing, I expect.’ 

‘She is not. Look for her at 
once.’ 

Without another word he left 
the room. Vernon said, 

‘She’s up-stairs with my wife, I 
daresay. Wonder what’s the mat- 
ter? You look about down here; 
I'll run up-stairs.’ 

Carey hurried into the drawing- 
room. 

A waltz was just ended. Mrs. 
Vernon passed with a gentleman ; 
she had seen Mrs. Carey about ten 
minutes before with Colonel Com- 
postella. 

Belle was by the piano; it 
was unnecessary to ask her about 
ladies; she had as many gentle- 
men about her as would occupy 
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the thoughts of a dozen reason- 
able beings. 

Carey looked around for Maggie. 
She too was absent. He could 
see none of his friends excepting 
Jack, who was dangling about 
Belle Vernon. He became ner- 
vously apprehensive of impending 
ill, and met Vernon at the door 
with the eager question, 

‘ Have you found her ?” 

‘No; she’s not up-stairs. 
loa, what's that ?” 

A scream, sounding as if on the 
lawn outside, rang above the mur- 
mur and laughter of the room, and 
stilled every voice instantly. 

There was a moment of intense 
silence. The French windows 
were open, the night being mild 
and the rooms hot, and all eyes 
were turned in the direction of the 
lawn. The night was still; even 
the light creepers trained upon the 
verandah hung motionless in the 
moonlight. The sombre cedars, 
casting deep shadows on the lawn, 
added impressiveness to the si- 
lent stillness. Whence came the 
scream? What did it mean? It 
was no light sound which could in 
a moment stop the rapid current of 
life in a ballroom. A pistol-shot 
or a scream of intense terror alone 
could produce this effect. 

The moment of suspense passed, 
and then again a piercing scream 
thrilled the nerves of all who heard 
it. It was close at hand. 

A woman’s figure emerged from 
the shadow of the cedarsand rushed 
towards the house; and the next 
instant Mrs. Carey stood at the 
opened window, her arms raised 
and her face as white as the mus- 
lin she wore. 

She fell forwards, fainting ; and, 
falling, she cried, 

* Murder !’ 


Hal- 
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THE death of Rousseau, recorded at 
the end of our article in the January 
number, brings us to a landmark in 
the world’s annals, in the thirty 
years subsequent to which, it may 
safely be asserted, there was more 
history enacted than during any 
previous century since the Creation. 
Wherever we turn we find exist- 
ing institutions being undermined, 
ready to topple over, and bury in 
their downfall a past of which civili- 
sation has become tired. From 
America comes thundering across 
the ocean a shout for independence 
and liberty that makes the old-world 
rulers tremble on their thrones. 
Throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe it reverberates, faintly in 
some places, louder in others, but 
loudest of all in France, where, 
gathering new strength, it swells in- 
to a million-tongued yell, breathing 
defiance as well as defence. Need 
it be said that Bohemianism rushes 
into the foremost ranks to do battle 
in that crusade of Might against 
Right? Hitherto passive and specu- 
lative, it now throws away its pen, 
its brush, its chisel, to grasp the 
sword, and—alas that we should 
have to say it !—to whet the murder- 
ous knife of the guillotine. It no 
longer dances, sings, writes, paints, 
and plays, but prepares itself to 
rescue its beloved country from the 
prostration of ages, to free it from 
monarchal imbecility, to shield it 
from further encroachment upon its 
liberties by that ‘divine right: of 
kings’ trampling under foot the di- 
vine right of the people. 

An interesting study surely, and 


willingly would we transport our 
readers at once to that land where 
it is being unfolded, did we not 
deem it our duty to stay at home 
for a little while to pay homage to 
that glorious son of Bohemia, the 
peasant-poet who became the Bé- 
ranger of Scotland. 

The writings of Burns —his 
poems, songs, and letters—are so 
expressly the coinage of his imme- 
diate feelings and experiences, that, 
had his ‘ Life’ never been told by 
some of the ablest biographers, it 
might be read in them alone, with- 
out any recapitulation of its broad- 
est facts and incidents on our part. 
We prefer, therefore, as more con- 
sistent with the task we set our- 
selves at the beginning of these 
papers, to show how Society treated 
the Genius who, bursting the bonds 
of poverty and humble birth, fought 
his way unaided, and despite every 
disadvantage of uncongenial sur- 
roundings, to immortal fame. We 
will endeavour to point out in how 
far Society contributed to keep him 
down in that Bohemianism which, 
though sufficiently noble in itself 
if abandoned in time, becomes 
baneful in its effects if continued in 
too long. We will attempt to bring 
home to our readers how Society is 
most often an accomplice in that 
which she condemns and ¢Censures ; 
and in no instance under our no- 
tice have we been able to do so 
with greater facility than in the 
case of him whose brief existence 
was one continual hardship, unre- 
lieved by anything save an unpro- 
fitable excitement ; but whose hap- 
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less career was nevertheless free 
from anything mean or ignoble, and 
who, strange to say, in the midst of 
his misery conferred an inestimable 
and imperishable gift upon man- 
kind ; an. Undying Voice for its 
finest sympathies. 

In the latter part of that eigh- 
teenth century, which in England 
up till then had been so singularly 
barren in poetical intellect of the 
highest order, burst upon the world 
a phenomenon and prodigy in the 
guise of Robert Burns. And the 
world received him as it always re- 
ceives a phenomenon and prodigy 
—made a nine days’ wonder of him, 
and suffered him to die neglected 
and miserable, reserving unto itself 
the pleasure of erecting a mauso- 
leum and splendid monuments to 
his memory. 

Is it not curious that the request 
of Anacreon, uttered more than 
two thousand yearsago, ‘not to pour 
wine upon his grave, but to give it 
him to drink during his lifetime,’ 
should have still so much force in 
the mouth of ill-treated genius in 
our days? Is there nothing to be 
regretted in the thought, that if 
Burns’s contemporaries had spent 
a tithe of the money upon him per- 
sonally instead of doing so in hon- 
ouring his ashes, his life might have 
been prolonged to write some great 
work, the lasting effects of which 
would have consolidated still fur- 
ther the fame of him whose song, 
newly born, undeveloped as it was, 
has nevertheless penetrated into 
the utmost corners of the civilised 
world, but which was allowed to 
drop for want of sustenance ? 

‘ But,’ answers the utilitarian and 
matter-of-fact reader, ‘if every nas- 
cent genius, every fledgling poet is 
to receive support from us, in con- 
sideration of what he may do, where 
is the line to be drawn, where is 
that support to be accorded, where 
to be withheld ?” 

We grant you that in some cases 
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you may be right, that the utmost 
discrimination should be used ; but 
in Burns this discrimination was 
superfluous. From the moment 
his poems became known, every 
one, competent to judge, was agreed 
that they foreshadowed the germs 
of future greatness. And instead 
of fostering that greatness, what 
did Society do? She feasted and 
petted the Ayrshire farmer for some 
short time, and then condemned 
the hand that had written the Cof- 
ter’s Saturday Night to measure the 
contents of wine-vats; the brain 
that had conceived the 7wa Herds 
was promoted to gauge the depths 
of brandy-casks. Sublime mockery 
of appreciation ! 

A great authority has said, ‘ The 
charity of patronage istwice cursed.’ 
It curseth him that giveth; it curs- 
eth him that receiveth. It need 
not be so. It might be made 
‘twice blessed.’ 

‘ What,’ is the question, ‘ could 
patronage have done for Burns ?” 
From what we know of his charac- 
ter, we are inclined to answer, Lit- 
tle, and yet much. We may safely 
assume that direct pecuniary aid, 
had it been offered, would have 
been rejected; but, as his great 
compatriot, Carlyle, has asked, 
‘ Might not many a poisoned arrow 
have been warded from his bosom? 
many an entanglement in his path 
cut asunder by the hand of the 
powerful? Might not light and heat, 
shed on him from high places, have 
made his atmosphere more genial ? 
Might not the softest heart then 
breathing have lived and died with 
some fewer pangs?” 

And did Society do, or attempt, 
or even wish to do aught of all this ? 
No; emphatically no! She treated 
Genius as she always treats it when 
it comes in the simple guise of 
Genius—she flung it back into 
Bohemianism, from which she 
might have lifted it; and when it 
sank into that lower gulf, Alsatian- 
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ism, she reproached it with what 
she might have prevented, but to 
which she contributed by her indif- 
ference and callousness. 

Knowing how prone we are to 
exalt and exaggerate the merits of 
those whom we love and pity, we 
wish to guard ourselves, epecially 
in this instance, against doing so. 
We love and pity Burns, for we be- 
lieve that there never was a nobler, 
gentler, and greater soul than his, 
struggling hopelessly with the vul- 
gar cares of daily life, as they 
coiled closerand closer around him, 
leaving him no outlet but death. 

It has been said that Burns was 
more than once advised to write a 
tragedy. Advice was all that was 
tendered to him. Time and means, 
which he wanted most, were never 
offered ; but had they been, we 
question whether he could have 
written such a tragedy as the one 
which he enacted during that 
‘brief journey here on earth; we 
question whether he could have 
produced for dramatic illustration 
a grander spectacle than his own 
incessant conflict with Fate, than 
his own battle of Will against Cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Wills has en- 
deavoured to bring home to our 
hearts that struggle in his Jan of 
Airlie; Karl von Holtei did the 
same for some equally unfortunate 
German poet in his Lorbeerbaum 
und Bettelstab. Both writers had 
but to draw from the same well, 
which is still left overflowing with 
a thousand instances of Peta dau- 
datur et alget. 

Can the reader wonder that, 
when we come to reflect upon such 
a sad end as that of our hero, we 
cannot refrain from asking our- 
selves by what right Convention- 
ality and Puritanism, as represented 
by Society, revile and condemn 
that Bohemianism as embodied in 
Burns and in others? What does 
she ever do for that Bohemianism 
which she is always ready to judge, 
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and most often judges faisely ? 
What did she do for him? She 
left him in that ‘ crucible of want, 
in which,’ according to Victor 
Hugo, ‘ Fate throws a man, when- 
ever she (Fate) is in need of a great 
scoundrel or of a demi-god.’ If 
what the author of Zes Misérables 
says be true, are we not right in 
claiming for the man, who emerged 
from that crucible as did Burns, 
the latter of the two appellations ? 
are we not justified in placing him 
in the foremost niche of the Wal- 
halla of that Bohemianism which 
is, alas, so inseparably connected 
with everything that is great and 
undying in the history of human 
achievement ? 

And now, in redemption of our 
promise, we will cross the Channel, 
to see what is being done by the 
sons of Bohemia in that France 
which is no longer the land of 
comedy, of opera, of romance, of 
anecdote, of trifle. 

The eighteenth century, with its 
polite vices and graceful decline, 
may be said to have died out there 
towards the year 1789. An era of 
strength is dawning, which fore- 
bodes the eruption of a volcano 
that shall engulf the whole of this 
pleasant and agreeable Nothing- 
ness, from the ashes of which shall 
rise a Revolution led by the army 
of ideas bequeathed by Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and the Encyclopzedists. 
Projects, sublime in their concep- 
tion, albeit marred in their birth, 
are germinating in the brains of 
those whom Destiny points out 
as the leaders in that pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Liberty, Equa- 
lity, and Fraternity. The die 
which is to stamp upon civilisation 
the divine doctrine of the funda- 
mental quality of consideration 
due to all men is slowly being 
forged ; not by that royal artificer, 
who plays at making locks and 
keys, under which to hide his fears 
and irresolution, in his private work- 
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sop, but by Vulcans who are fash- 
ioning it with that grand thauma- 
turgicsledge-hammer, Thought, and 
annealing it in the blazing purify- 
ing furnace of Oppression. Ver- 
sailles is no longer the law-giver 
and tyrant to Paris; it is Paris 
which makes Versailles think. The 
moment the Revolution begins to 
stir the kingdom, the sa/ons hasten 
to put away their frivolities ; they 
divest themselves of the last re- 
mains of what they had still left in 
them of the Hotel de Rambouillet ; 
they willingly renounce all pleasure 
to become political centres and 
party coteries. The women aban- 
don their smiles, their caresses, 
their winning nonchalance to study 
and pore over L’£sprit des Lois. 
‘ Nowadays,’ sneers Z’Echappé du 
Palais, a journal of the time, ‘ the 
whole of the fair sex is political, 
treats of nothing but politics, turns 
everything into politics ; nay, the 
very ladies’-maids discuss politics 
with their mistresses while brush- 
ing their hair.’ And the taunt is 
not wholly untrue. The sa/ons are 
no longer the mart, where every 
soi-disant wit comes to offer the 
bantling, often a deformed one, of 
his brain— the lounge of profli- 
gate, perfumed, and curled abbés, 
and equally profligate, less curled, 
and less perfumed poetasters ; each 
has become an embryo forum for 
the weighing of affairs of State. 
The lady of the house is no longer 
the centre of a gay, polished, and 
spirited circle, listening to the quips 
and anecdotes of her guests ; it is 
Penthesileia furiously debating the 
coming campaign, and in the ex- 
citement scalding her fingers, as 
she spills a cup of the tea over her 
dress. Every woman — bankers’ 
wives, lawyers’ wives—embraces 
the tenets of the Revolution. Many 
duchesses, marchionesses, count- 
esses, whose titles, interests, and 
family traditions should have kept 
them faithful to the past, discard 
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their prestige altogether, and open- 
ly declare themselves for and ap- 
plaud the events of the day. 

Of the salons and réunions just 
mentioned there are many. There 
is that of Madame Necker; of 
Madame de Sillery-Genlis, lady of 
honour tothe Duchesse de Chartres ; 
of the widow Helvetius at Auteuil, 
where there is an invisible shrine 
to the memory of the saints of the 
Encyclopédie, where there is an 
imaginary censer continually being 
swung in honour of one of the 
fathers of the American Revolution, 
who has nicknamed the two daugh- 
ters of the house; there is that of 
Madame Panckouke ; of Madame 
Talma, formerly Julie Soubise, 
where the poets of the Revolution 
assemble—Vergniaud, Roger Ducis, 
and the two Cheniers—the famous 
André, and his no less famous 
brother, the author of that play in 
which the first notes of revolt shall 
be sounded from the stage, Charles 
7X. ; there is that of the eccentric 
Englishman the Duke of Bedford, 
where every one promises himself 
not to go, but where every one does 
go to laugh at the whimsicalities of 
the host, and to criticise and ad- 
mire the splendid toilettes of the 
Duchesse d’Arenberg and thelovely 
Madamede Ste.-Amaranthe. There 
are a score of others, notably the 
one of Madame Fanny de Beau- 
harnais, where people are still left 
free not to discuss politics unless 
they like, and in which we will 
take a peep, perchance to meet 
with one or more of the Bohemians 
we are in search of. 

Many reminiscences greet us as 
we enter that small room, tastefully 
hung with blue and silver, which 
the wags of the period have face- 
tiously dubbed ‘the egg of the 
National Assembly ; an egg, be it 
said, from which, nurtured by the 
waters of public opinion, have 
sprung the fruits of liberty. 

The ghosts of departed celebri- 
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ties seem to take shape and being 
again. In that corner, where now 
sits the famous antiquary the Abbé 
Barthélemy, chatting to his friend 
Bailly, the prototype of the Firmin 
Didots of our days, we can fancy 
Jean-Jacques, Mably, and Buffon 
conversing together, or dreaming 
of impossible Utopias dictated and 
governed by reason alone. A 
little further away, where now leans 
against a chair that venerable 
white-haired man Brizard, the 
patriarch of the Comédie Frangaise, 
the man who crowned Voltaire, 
talking so earnestly to Mercier the 
painter, who has just painted old 
Paris—as people are wont to make 
a catalogue of a collection before 
it is dispersed—and to Rétif de la 
Bretonne, the Froissart of anecdote 
and gossiping novelist, our imagina- 
tion conjures up Crébillon discuss- 
ing with Dorat the success of that 
latter gentleman’s newest comedy ; 
and playfully letting him down 
with ‘ Your success is like those 
of Malplaquet—another like it, and 
you are lost.’ 

That group in the centre is com- 
posed of Gudin, the friend of Beau- 
marchais; of Dudoyer, the cele- 
brated mathematician, who refuses 
to believe in anything unless de- 
monstrated to him by his beloved 
principles ; of Cailhava, the high- 
priest to the shade of Molitre, who 
is gesticulating wildly in order to 
display a ring containing a tooth 
of his immortal idol; of Dusaulx, 
the stern and upright, who not long 
ago has refused to undertake the 
education of the royal children for 
reasons of conscience. There at 
this table is the hostess, one of the 
few women who have remained 
true to her sex, and who still finds 
her greatest charms in allowing a 
coin of the Eve to peep forth from 
beneath the Sappho. Bending 
affectionately over her is her 
nephew Alexander, the future hus- 
band of her who is to be for a 
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short period Empress of the French. 
That squat individual going to and 
fro, arranging a curtain here and 
there, or lighting a candle, is the 
Chevalier Michel de Cubitres, her - 
intendant, who, a few years later 
on, writes to his patroness : ‘Com- 
pose hymns to Cupid ; do not sing 
those of the Church ; above all do 
not go in for penitential devotion, 
and place faith in departed Vol- 
taire rather than in the reigning 
Pope.’ Near the window is a 
different trio: the Prince Gonza- 
gues de Castiglione, who is enthu- 
siastically explaining to two gentle- 
men listening to him his plan 
for restoring liberty in the States 
which he no longer possesses. 
One is Bitaubé, a Prussian by 
birth, a Frenchman at heart; the 
other, close by his side—that man 
with the most energetic nose that 
ever Nature endowed a human 
being with—is Jean-Baptiste, other- 
wise called world-citizen Anachar- 
sis Cloots. 

It is said by those who remem- 
ber Robson the great actor, that 
people, on seeing him perform, 
often did not know whether they 
wanted most to cry or to laugh. 
Almost the same may be said of 
Cloots. That step which is com- 
monly supposed to divide the 
‘sublime from the ridiculous’ was 
entirely wanting in him. The 
serious and the grotesque, the ele- 
vated and the preposterous, were 
so inseparably mixed up in his 
composition, that it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to disentangle 
them, to know where the one 
stopped, where the other began. 
That story of the harlequin who was 
advised by his doctor to go and 
see himself act in order to be made 
to laugh, is no inapt illustration of 
the life of the ‘ Orator of the Human 
Race.’ However comic his ré/e 
may have been to the lookers-on, 
he played it in terrible and con- 
scious earnest, nay, with a single- 
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ness of purpose which even now, 
after a lapse of nearly a hundred 
years, irresistibly compels our ad- 
miration. Those visions of which 
his mind was so full are gradually 
but surely moving on to their mo- 
dified accomplishment. What was 
deemed impossible and hare-brained 
seems probable and almost certain 
now. ‘ The house that is a-building 
looks not as the house that is built.’ 
This is equally true with all works 
of man, whether they be men- 
tal or physical. Zout embryon de 
la science offre ce double aspect— 
monstre comme futus, merveille 
comme germe. Whether the pro- 
blem to be solved be one in meta- 
physics or applied mechanics, there 
must be halting and stumbling ; the 
beginning cannot be as the end. 
We are sure we do not exagger- 
ate when we call Cloots the low 
comedian of Bohemianism. He 
is the burlesque Hamlet, who, find- 
ing the world ‘ out of joint,’ makes 


a fracture of it in his clumsy though 


well-meant attempts to set it. He 
finds the existing structure of civili- 
sation shaking with the repeated 
shocks ofthat battering-ram, Heroic 
Desperation, levelled against it; 
instead of propping it with his 
beams of reason, he wants to drag 
the foundations from under it. He 
comes into the world a noble, a 
millionaire, a Prussian. Instead 
of taking advantage of his heredi- 
tary position, of his untold wealth, 
to soberly realise his cherished 
dreams, he renounces the one and 
scatters the other broadcast in the 
furtherance of chimeras ; he allows 
his foreign birth to become a re- 
proach and a weapon wherewith 
his enemy shall crush and condemn 
him to a violent death ; and all this 
is done with the noblest aims that 
perhaps ever moved a human 
breast. 

Cloots was born in June 1755, 
at the castle of Gnadenthal (Vale 
of Grice), a few miles from Cleves, 
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in that duchy which Frederick the 
Great called by turns ‘his paradise 
or his park, because,’ said he, ‘it 
was inhabited by animals only.’ 

His father, Baron de Cloots, 
privy-councillor to his Prussian 
majesty, was, unlike most West- 
phalian nobles, rich. His mother 
was the sister of the Dutch philo- 
sopher Cornelius de Pauw, then 
residing at Potsdam, at the court 
of Frederick. What with his pa- 
rentage, what with his education, it 
is not difficult to trace the stubborn 
if misguided will that influenced 
him throughout the whole of his 
career. 

His education was entirely 
French. Like Montaigne, who 
heard nothing but Latin spoken 
during his infancy, child Cloots 
was never permitted to express his 
infant sentiments in any other lan- 
guage than that of Voltaire, whom 
his father, in imitation of his royal 
master, looked upon as a demi-god. 
From his earliest days Paris was 
held out to him as the centre of 
everything that was great. Is it 
surprising, therefore, that in after 
years he insisted upon making it 
the metropolis of the universe? 
Long before the Revolution, the 
boy’s mind, inflamed by the reading 
of the ancient legislators, whose 
works he devoured with an ever- 
ardent craving for imitation, con- 
ceived the idea of reforming nations 
and states after the antique pattern. 
He believed himself called by Des- 
tiny to reproduce a Sparta of some 
kind, fashioned after the ancient 
model. Emancipated from the pa- 
rental authority by the death of his 
father, he assumed the name of 
Anacharsis, dubbed himself the 
‘ Orator of the Human Race,’ tra- 
velled in England, Germany, Italy, 
and other European countries, dis- 
seminating his visions and wealth 
reckiessly everywhere, and came 
back to Paris, with the avowed in- 
tention of becoming the champion 
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of collective oppressed mankind. 
The Revolution was, for this, an 
opportunity not to be lost ; conse- 
quently the world saw him besiege 
the authorities, but above all the 
National Assembly, with his peti- 
tions, congratulations, and orations 
of all kinds. Some of them pro- 
duced their effect, and would have 
produced much more, if that title 
of ‘Orator of the Human Race’ 
had not made their mover and se- 
conder—for he was both in one— 
ridiculous. The world is generally 
ill-disposed to see the tragic busi- 
ness of life mixed up with the 
comic, forgetting that pathos and 
laughter spring from the same fount. 
Cloots ‘ out-Heroded Herod.’ One 
day the noise spread about Paris 
that all the nations of the world 
had sent their representatives to 
the National Assembly, to congra- 
tulate it. The deputation was 


nearly as ridiculous as the army in 
a play performed in a country 
town, where it generally consists 


of about half a dozen supernume- 
raries. Robespierre from that mo- 
ment took a dislike to Cloots. 
Our space is insufficient to de- 
tail at length the various struggles, 
attempts at a universal republic, 
votings to death ofall the crowned 
heads of Europe, open professions 
of atheism, and insensate chal- 
lenges to God Himself. When the 
Reign of Terror began Cloots was 
expelled from the Convention, and 
shortly afterwards arrested and con- 
demned to death with Hébert (Pére 
Duchéne), in whose company he 
mounted the scaffold. Up to his 
last moment the comic twist in his 
character unwittingly showed itself. 
As a finishing act, he asked to be 
executed last of all his fellow-vic- 
tims, in order that he might have 
time to think out and establish a 
certain principle, about which he 
had some doubt; not unlike the 
man who asked for an umbrella on 
his way to the gallows, for fear he 
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should catch cold in the rain. Such 
was, in short, the life of that Bo- 
hemian, of all Bohemians perhaps 
the most guileless, but certainly 
the most cruelly punished. Adieu, 
Anacharsis! Probably one of that 
human race for whom you consti- 
tuted yourself the orator may plead 
for you above with that all-merciful 
Judge, before whom the humble 
attorney of charity is as likely to 
gain a favourable verdict as the be- 
wigged and be-gowned serjeant of 
self-interest. Your conception of 
things was admirable ; your execu- 
tion failed. Alas, alas! 

From the sa/on, where we found 
Cloots, let us descend into the 
streets, to look at an infinitesimal 
portion of that human race whose 
champion he claims to be—between 
five and six hundred thousand souls 
in all. Mark well the date, reader; 
it is the 12th of July 1789—a Sun- 
day. The shadows of night are 
gathering fast around us as we pro- 
ceed, pushing, elbowing our way 
through a seething howling mass, 
which is staring at large placards, 
red, green, white, blue, yellow, 
flaming at them from the walls, 
where they have been stuck, like so 
many mute defenders or assaulters 
of their rights. One in particular 
draws their attention. It has been 
there since the morning, and com- 
mences, ‘ De par le Roi, and goes 
on enjoining them to remain peace- 
ably within doors, not to gather in 
groups. They do not heed it much. 
Eagerly they are listening to the 
heralds of discord, shouting out: 
‘V'la du nouveau donné tout a 
Theure; le dernier adieu de M. 
Necker au peuple francais ! More 
eagerly still they hang-upon the 
words of this Demosthenes of the 
hour, Bohemian Chaumette, har- 
anguing them from the kerb-stone, 
his locks flying in the wind—Chau- 
mette, until very recently a sailor, 
now already editor, and able editor 
too ; shortly to become procureur, 
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and to sit in that green carriage 
of Mayor Chambon, at the side of 
the king as it drives Louis to the 
Convention Hall, to be indicted 
and judicially examined. Look at 
him, as he stands there, gesticu- 
lating, vociferating wildly, little 
dreaming that the crowd one day 
will jeer him, instead of applaud- 
ing as they do now; little dream- 
ing that his name shall go down to 
posterity coupled with that of the 
King of France, with whom he 
shares a little loaf on the day he 
accompanies him in the green 
coach. The king had but break- 
fasted slightly, and seeing Chau- 
mette holding in his hand the bread 
which a grenadier has just given 
him, says he will take a little bit 
of it. The procureur breaks it in 
two: the king eats of the crust, 
and mounts the green carriage with 
the crumb still unconsumed. ‘What 
shall he do with it?’ he asks. The 
clerk takes it from him, flings it 
into the street. Louis says, ‘ It is 


a pity to fling out bread in a time 
of dearth.’ ‘ My grandmother,’ re- 
marks Chaumette, ‘used to say to 
me, “Little boy, never waste a 
crumb of bread; you cannot make 


> 
. 


one ‘Monsieur Chaumette,’ 
answers Louis, ‘your grandmother 
seems to have been a sensible wo- 
man.’ Thus Prudhomme’s news- 
paper, as quoted in the “Histoire 
farlementaire, tells the story. 

One glance more at Chaumette, 
and we leave him. During the 
Reign of Terror it is he who asks 
for the ‘ Feast of Reason.’ He gets 
one, and it is followed not only by 
a ‘ flow of soul,’ but by a deluge of 
blood. Well may St.-Just declare 
that ‘for revolutionists there is no 
rest but in the tomb.’ For him 
who says it, for many others— 
among them Chaumette—there is 
norest elsewhere. On the 18th of 
March 1794 he is arrested; he 
who could ‘recognise the suspect 
by the very face of them,’ is now 
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one among them ; and on the roth 
of April next he ascends the scaf- 
fold in company with eighteen more 
victims, widow Hébert and widow 
Desmoulins making up that number. 

We have lingered somewhat too 
long. Onward, onward, through the 
military that line the streets, saluted 
by the mob with nicknames, hoot- 
ings, and missiles. Onward past 
the church of St.-Roch, where lies 
buried another Bohemian, who has 
had a hand in the preparing of that 
powder-train which has already 
partially burst, but who did not live 
to see it explode—we mean the 
son of the Langres cutler, Denis 
Diderot. Onward, until we are 
stopped by an advancing proces- 
sion, nearly all its members deco- 
rated with green ribbons, green 
tree-leaves, green cockades, bear- 
ing in front of them two wax busts 
—one of Necker, just dismissed ; 
the other of Philippe d’Orléans, 
shortly Philippe Egalité. In their 
midst, towering aloft, carried on 
herculean shoulders, sits a slight, 
dun-coloured, dark-eyed young 
man, his curls almost descending 
to his shoulders, ‘ with a face won- 
drously irradiated by genius, as if 
a naphtha lamp was burning within 
it’ In each hand he carries a 
pistol. That figure is Camille Des- 
moulins, ‘the Gallic lark, who was 
the first to salute the dawn of 
liberty.’ 

Of all those whom it has been 
our lot to review in our gallery of 
Bohemians, no character is less 
complex than that of the author of 
La France Libre. 

It has often been made a re- 
proach to Bohemianism that its 
votaries voluntarily embark upon 
its tides. ‘They,’ say the critics, 
who have not the faintest notion 
what that Bohemianism of which 
I write really is, ‘choose it not so 
much from necessity as from prefer- 
ence for its wild and unrestrained 
freedom.’ Be it so; for the nonce 
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we will grant them all they ad- 
vance. We will not even go so 
far as to tell them that they entirely 
misconstrue the meaning of the 
word. We will not even take the 
trouble to show them that in nine 
cases out of ten it is the parents 
who drive their children into it by 
thwarting them in the choice of a 
profession, or by restraining youth 
or early manhood from having a 
limited will of its own. In Camille 
Desmoulins, however, no such 
problem has to be discussed. His 
Bohemianism arose altogether out 
of the total neglect of his parents; 
out of their unwillingness, not of 
their inability, to do something 
for him. In Goldsmith, father, 
mother, brother, uncle did all they 
could; in Rousseau, the same; 
in Desmoulins, nothing of the 
kind. They did not even defray 
the expenses of his education. 
They launched him upon the 
world at an early age by sending 
him to Paris at the cost of the 
Chapter of Laon, who voted him 
a purse to study at the Collége 
Louis le Grand, and left him to 
float or sink, as best he might, 
from parsimony, not from want 
of means, as has been clearly 
proved since. And when the 
young man, carried away by the 
maélstrom of Parisian associations 
at first, from conviction undoubt- 
edly afterwards, embarked in that 
mad career which one day was to 
render him famous, but which was 
also to cost him his life, provincial 
Respectability probably shook its 
imbecile head, much as Sir Tho- 
mas Lucy may have done at the 
goings-on of Shakespeare, and re- 
gretted the vagaries and Bohe- 
mianism and the godless life he 
was leading, until, like eighteenth- 
century Pumblechooks, it took the 
credit upon itself of his celebrity, 
disclaiming all part in the other 
business. It had as much contri- 
buted to the one as to the other. 
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Of all men, Camille had the least 
inclination to become a Bohe- 
mian, that is in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term—to be with- 
out a home, to be wandering about 
the streets. His striving from the 
very commencement was to have 
a decent shelter over his head. 
How often did he implore his father 
to lend him some assistance for 
that purpose! For a considerable 
time after leaving the college, where 
he first became acquainted with and 
conceived a friendship for his fel- 
low-revolutionist Robespierre, he 
lives no one knows how, in vain 
asking those at home to send him 
some money. Then appears the 
work already mentioned, Za France 
Libre, and brings him into some 
sort of notice, but as yet he can- 
not earn sufficient to keep body 
and soul together. The success 
of his book reveals him to some 
influential patriots, among them Mi- 
rabeau, who takes him up and gives 
him some literary employment. 
When the Revolution begins, he 
is still without a fixed domicile. 
He sleeps at a tavern. Listen 
to what he writes to his mother on 
the zoth of September, more than 
two months after he has incited 
nearly a whole nation to rebellion. 
Demagoguesand sham Republicans 
of our present day, who study their 
own interest first, would do well 
to take this to heart. Here is an 
extract, copied verbatim: ‘I shall 
feel grateful if you will send me 
some shirts and two pairs of sheets 
as quickly as possible. I expect 
to be in my own furnished lodg- 
ings by Michaelmas.’ And a few 
days later on: ‘I beseech you, as 
this is about the time when you 
receive your rents, to send me a 
few louis.’ 
Desmoulins, 


having 
sounded the first note which led 
to the overthrow of the Bastille, 
took an active part in the greatest 
events of the day. 


besides 
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His republic, unlike that of 
Mably and Rousseau, was not an 
impossibility. It is the enjoyment 
of a wealthy civilisation, adorned 
by art, luxurious well-being, and 
industry ; it is the unrestrained 
development of the human facul- 
ties ; the individual freedom of 
every one; the independence in 
word, action, and thought. He 
aims at the republic of Athens, 
not at that of Sparta ; he does not 
clamour for equality, ‘ which,’ says 
he rightly, ‘would be nothing but 
an equality as regards sacrifice.’ 

The incidents of his life are too 
numerous to be reproduced here. 
He was arrested and condemned 
to death, through the instrumen- 
tality of his former college-fellow 
Robespierre, together with his 
friend Danton, the Titan of the Re- 
volution, with Fabre d’Eglantine, of 
whom more presently, with a dozen 
or so of others. On being asked his 
age, he answers, ‘ My age is that 
of the good sams-culotte Jésus, an 
age fatal to revolutionists.’ ‘O 
Camille, Camille!’ says Mr. Car- 
lyle. ‘And yet in that Divine 
Transaction .. .. there did lie, 
among other things, the fatalest 
Reproof ever uttered here below to 
Worldly Right—honourableness ; 
‘the highest fact,” so devout Nova- 
lis calls it, “in the Rights of Man.”’ 

On the 5th of April he dies, 
little more than a week after Cloots, 
one of his victims, has gone. Let 
mankind see divine retaliation in 
this ; we ourselves do not care to 
scrutinise the inscrutable decrees 
of Providence. On his way to exe- 
cution he is far from calm; he has 
to be inspired by his companion. 
And no wonder; he leaves behind 
him a beloved wife and child, 
the former to go to the scaffold in 
six days from this, though he knows 
it not. But the fatal moment sees 
him more assured. He addresses 
the crowd ; and then turning round, 
looking at the knife still reeking 
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with the blood of Hérault de Sé- 
chelles, he apostrophises himself : 
‘Worthy reward for the first apostle 
of liberty!’ His head is severed 
from the trunk, while his hand still 
holds a lock from the hair of his 
idolised Lucille. Verily it be- 
comes true what is being said : 
‘The Revolution is like Saturn— 
she will devour all her children.’ 

Let us for a moment return to 
the tumbril, to take a look at one 
of the companions of Danton and 
Camille Desmoulins as the ‘fated 
car’ rolls along. There he sits, 
Philippe-Frangois- Nazaire Fabre, 
called by himself d’Eglantine, after 
a dog-rose made of gold, which he 
has obtained in his childhood as a 
prize at the floral games in his 
native town. Moodily, preoccupied 
he stares at the bottom of the 
vehicle ; ‘and well he may,’ thinks 
the reader. But it is not preoccu- 
pation for the life which is so soon 
to end ; it is anxiety for the manu- 
script of a politico-satirical comedy, 
which has been seized among his 
papers (to be lost for ever). Mut- 
teringly he laments, ‘ O, mes vers, 
mes vers / (My verses, my verses.) 
At this supreme hour of death that 
giant Danton cannot refrain from 
joking. ‘Des vers ! (Worms.) ous 
en ferons bientit tous dans le sipul- 
chre (We shall all turn to them 
very soon in the grave). 

Nothing could give a better 
insight into the man than this very 
episode: happy, gay, careless, a 
charming type of that Bohemian- 
ism, the creed of which ever should 
be, ‘ Hail, fellow, well met ;’ and, 
‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.’ 

Born of respectable parents, hav- 
ing received a classical education, 
he early in life left a professorship 
to embrace the calling of an actor, 
for love, it is said, of an actress. 
Soon afterwards he comes to Paris, 
where, not content with playing 
only, he writes comedies, all of 
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which are hissed, soi¢ through cabal, 
soit through want of merit. Nothing 
daunted he continues, having mean- 
while become a friend of Danton 
and Desmoulins, with whom he 
founds the Club of the Cordeliers. 
At last he is successful. He 
brings out a piece called Le Philinte 
de Moliére, la Suite du Misanthrope, 
in which he exhibits the companion 
of Alceste in an entirely new light ; 
not far wrong, according to our own 
opinion. A gentleman of Philinte’s 
cast is not likely to find much 
favour in the eye of the true Bo- 
hemian, who is apt to call such a 
one an egotist and selfish fellow, 
one who has not the ‘courage of 
his opinions.’ 

To Fabre we owe also the 
poetical nomenclature of the revo- 
lutionary calendar. What his end 
was we have already seen. 

From actor to actor is but a 
small step. 

Collot d’Herbois, one of the 
most remarkable figures of the 
Revolution, claims our notice next. 

If a signal proof were wanted to 
show the difference between the 
Bohemianism which Society con- 
demns—and let me confess, from 
her point of view, not unjustly—and 
the Bohemianism which I defend, 
it would be found in the life of the 
man whom I propose to sketch in 
the few following lines. 

The better to illustrate my mean- 
ing, I will report a slight conversa- 
tion I had lately with a very decent 
young man, well educated, carefully 
brought up, who gave me to under- 
stand that he had had enough of 
respectability, and that he had 
lately taken to Bohemianism. ‘You 
see,’ he said, ‘I am now going out 
at night, get tolerably drunk, do 
not reach home before early in the 
morning, rise when I like, and 
have thrown conventionality al- 
together to the winds. I must ad- 
mit that I like Bohemianism amaz- 
ingly.’ That was the gist, if they 
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were not the exact words, of his 
remark. That was that gentle- 
man’s—it is down, let it stand— 
idea of Bohemianism. And that is 
the idea of a hundred thousand 
with him.* They conceive it to 
be excess in everything. That is 
how Collot d’Herbois in one way 
looked at it; that is how he con- 
trived to burden what was really 
good and original in his character 
with an amount of well-merited 
obloquy and stigma, which no 
whitewashing by his biographers 
will ever hide, which has consigned 
him to a foremost place amongst 
those whose atrocities have earned 
for one of the most splendid epochs 
in history the fear-inspiring name 
of Reign of Terror. 

Look at him as he stands there 
declaiming in the Jacobin Club, 
scarcely inferior in oratorical abi- 
lity to the greatest of those who are 
listening ; nay, scarcely below fiery 
Danton or Mirabeau in that flood of 
language which carries his hearers 
with him. That slight man, with 
the woolly hair, the brown skin, 
the sombre expression, anxious- 
ly looking round, is just the one 
whom a painter would choose, had 
he to represent a conspirator. List 
to him, as with powerful voice, and 
graceful gesture accompanying it, 
he pleads for the poor oppressed 
rustic. His theatrical training has 
stood him in good stead. As yet 
he is faithful to the traditions of 
his past, which have been credit- 
able, nay, exceedingly so, for, in a 
time when the actor was not famed 
for his many virtues, he, by all 
accounts, ‘lived cleanly,’ like a 
gentleman. Had he but continued 
to do so what good might he not 
have done! Nay, what good has 
he not already accomplished! He 

* By an oversight, the eloquent defence 
of drunkenness, quoted in the January 
number from Dr. Oliver Wendel Holmes’ 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, was not 


distinguished by marks of quotation.— 
A. D. V. 
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has written a pamphlet, and has 
carried the prize offered by the 
Jacobins for it, in which he makes 
known to the masses how advan- 
tageous a change in the existing 
order of things would be to them, 
in which he tries to awaken them 
from their lethargy, in which he asks 
them to lend a helping hand in 
establishing constitutional mon- 
archy—for of other things there is 
as yet no thought. A republic is 
not even dreamt of. He has done 
still more—he has saved a lot of 
soldiers from ignominious death ; 
and then, forsooth, he must take to 
Bohemianism, as he conceives it to 
be, as that young man with whom 
I had a conversation conceived it, 
and throw conventionality to the 
winds. He must needs get up a 
procession, all tinsel and tricolor 
flags, in the midst of which he 
parades the town. He, the actor, 


a good man, must needs want to 
become minister of justice; and 
because the king refuses to let him 


have the post he asks for he must 
be the first, or one of the first, to 
clamour for the abolition of royalty, 
not knowing the why or where- 
fore—not like the Abbé Grégoire, 
the seconder of the motion, who 
explains epigrammatically but sen- 
sibly his reasons, and of whom we 
shall have to say a few words 
—but because he thinks that 
it will redound to his honour 
to show that monarch, who justly 
denied him his request, that he is 
even greater than he; because he 
fancies that, having contributed 
something to the temporary steady- 
ing of that fast over-toppling pile of 
royalty, he must now drag all the 
other supports from it, since he 
cannot be made its corner-stone. 
Again, like the young man who 
takes to Bohemianism, he must 
get drunk and go to excess, be- 
come mad with liquor, and in that 
State denounce everything and 
everybody. Alas, Collot d’Herbois, 
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better had it been you had never 
left your respectability, you had 
never penned your A/manach du 
Pere Gérard, than that you should, 
with the vehemence of an unreason- 
ing vindictiveness, refute all the 
principles contained therein. A 
gleam of departed soberness now 
and then illumines your mind. Why 
not throw the obscured recesses of 
your muddled brain open to the 
full glare? Your fellow-men as yet 
think well of you ; you, the strolling 
player, are elected to sit among 
the new members of the munici- 
pality of Paris; you even preside 
at the committee which is to choose 
the deputies for the Convention, 
and are yourself among one of the 
first chosen. Look how your bio- 
graphers have made the most of 
the one short return to sanity in 
your henceforth raving cruel life ; 
look how they have treasured up 
the evidence, which proves that you 
did not assist at the massacres of 
September, though you have been 
accused of doing so. That was a 
bit of pure Bohemianism, to stand 
away from those who slaughtered 
innocent guards, to go in a con- 
trary direction alone. Be it so; the 
more glory is due to you. Why, 
when absent at Nice during that 
trial of Louis, did you not content 
yourself with saying nothing? You 
had the opportunity; instead of 
which you must vote for his death 
by letter—ditera scripta manet. The 
demon of destruction has taken 
possession of you. You are sent 
to Lyons, where you were formerly 
well known, respected, and admired. 
Instead of using your influence to 
quell the tumult, you kill sixteen 
hundred persons in three days. 
Your career, at least in France, is 
drawing to an end. And when 
once condemned to transportation, 
all men combine in execrating 
you. You escape but by the ‘ skin 
of your teeth’ from Ste.-Guillotine, 
‘Ce qu'un saint néglige un autre 
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reprend. Ancient Saint Bacchus 
gets hold of you, and throws a 
whole bottle of rum down your 
throat, sending you to perdition 
that way. 

Contrast with him the man of 
whom we promised to say a few 
words. Of all phenomena of the 
Revolution, Abbé Grégoire is surely 
the strangest. He also has taken 
to Bohemianism, but it is of our 
kind; he also has flung conven- 
tionality overboard, the conven- 
tionality of his order. ‘Give unto 
Czesar what is Cesar’s,’ but give 
him no more; if he wants to take 
it, tap him on the fingers. A citizen 
first, a priest after, that is the drift 
of his argument. 

Poor, very poor, his first act of 
Bohemianism—ofdoing that which 
he thinks right, without heeding 
whether it will please his brother- 
priests or not—is an Zssay on the 
Moral and Physical Regeneration of 
the Jews. A curious book for a 
clergyman, a Catholic, to write. 
In this remarkable work he does 
not wish to convert the Hebrews. 
He wishes to plead for them, and 
does so warmly. He claims for that 
long-proscribed race civil equality. 
A rash step, Abbé Grégoire, and 
yet you are crowned by the Acadé- 
mie of Metz for it. He is elected 
deputy for his order to the States- 
General in 1789. From the very 
first moment he endeavours to in- 
terest his fellow-curates in the way 
of great reforms, and persuades 
them to unite with the third estate. 
What if he constantly votes with 
the most democratic party, when 
chosen secretary to the Assembly ? 
his good sense will keep him from 
excess. Yes, he asks for the abo- 
lition of royalty, but afterwards he 
refuses to ask for the death of Louis. 
‘Kings,’ he says, ‘are in the moral 
order of mankind what monsters 
are in the physical; courts are the 
workshops of crime, the home of 
corruption ; the history of monarchy 
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is the martyrology of nations.’ Not 
altogether untrue at that time, 
though Louis was not much ofa 
monster ; rather a poor ‘ daft,’ who 
ought to have been taken care of, 
not killed. We have very few royal 
monsters now. What with Van 


Amburgh’s method of taming lions, 
Rarey’s of taming horses, and our 
own for taming world-rulers, they 
(the rulers) have become orna- 
mental, sometimes useful, espe- 
cially if they will take a hint, para- 
phrased from Thomson’s ‘ Spring’ : 


‘ Queenly titles need not the foreign aid of 
ornament, 

But ave when unadorned adorned the 
most.’ 

By his example of submitting 

and adhering unconditionally to 

the civil constitution of the clergy, 

he succeeded in bringing many 

priests over to his opinion. 

This last act especially excited 
that hatred of his class against him 
who persecuted him even into his 
grave. 

Among the many good acts, 
which space forbids us to chroni- 
cle, one must not be left unmen- 
tioned. 

He was the first to obtain com- 
plete emancipation for the negroes. 
In February 1794 the entire aboli- 
tion of colonial slavery was voted, 
though it was afterwards reésta- 
blished by Napoleon. 

He never forsook his religion. 
At the séance in which the new faith 
— Heaven save the mark !— was 
proposed, he refused compliance, 
and so far does good example go, 
that he was left unmolested. At 
his death, which happened in 1831 
or "32, he gave proofs of his in- 
domitable firmness. Feeling his 
end draw near, he requested the 
consolations ofthe Catholic Church, 
to which he had remained fervently 
attached. The Archbishop of Paris 
made it a condition that he should 
recant the oath which he had sworn 
to the civil constitution of the 
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clergy. The dying man was in- 
tractable, he obstinately refused. 
Notwithstanding superior orders, 
the Abbé Guillon administered the 
last sacrament. The ecclesiastical 
authorities closed the church to his 
mortal remains, while the royalist 
and so-called religious journals, 
forgetting the generous axiom, De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, published 
against the illustrious departed the 
most odious articles. As it was, 
however, shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of July, the clergy, intimidated 
by the civil administration, decided 
to celebrate a modest service. The 
funeral car was, instead of being 
horsed, drawn along by the young 
men of the public schools, as far as 
the cemetery Montparnasse, in the 
midst of an enormous crowd of 
spectators. Verily a noble heart 
had died. 

One sketch more, and we con- 
clude. 

As it has been our custom all 
through these pages to substitute 
for those well-known Bohemians of 
whom the world has heard so often 
some less familiar to the general 
public, we now prefer to give, in- 
stead of an outline of Marat’s life, 
a slight picture of one whose 
acquaintance modern Europe has 
lately made, but of whose existence 
up till then she was hardly aware, 
and whom she still regards more as 
a myth than as a reality. 

The adjuncts and scenery are not 
far to fetch. Many of our readers 
may have looked upon them very 
recently at some of the London 
theatres. Let them travel back in 
their imagination to the first act of 
La Fille de Madame Angot. There 
are the crowd, the police-agents, the 
background of Paris during the 
Directoire, and in the centre a 
short intelligent-looking man, who 
has said : ‘Silence; I wish to sing ; 
to satirise the Scoundrels, the Sz/- 
tembriseurs, the Rogues, the Fools, 
the Spies, and the whole of Car- 
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touche’s band.’ And he does sing 
—sings with a voice that literally 
*bites’—to the tune of some vau- 
deville air : 

‘On pille ; on vole ; on assassine 
Boutiquiers, financiers, bourgeois ; 
Pour autoriser la rapine, 

Des brigands avaient fait des lois. 
Quand le soif de l'or me tourmente 
J'ai des voisins A dénoncer; 

Ils ont cent mille écus de rente, 
Donc il faut les guillotiner.’ 


This singer—who is an opera sud 
Jovo frigido, a vocal counter-re- 
volution—is Louis Ange Pitou, 
Pitou l’Auxerrois (from Auxerre), 
as they call him. That is all they 
know about him. One says he 
is a priest; another, that he is a 
dependent of the house of Rohan ; 
a third, that he is—Heaven knows 
what. 

The facts are simply these : 

The zoth of October 1789 a 
young Norman, of about eighteen, 
who had studied for the last six 
months in the seminary of his na- 
tive town—his parents intending 
him for the priesthood—finds him- 
self in Paris, in the Place Louis 
XV., with about eight gold pieces 
in his pocket. He has run away 
from home. A great crowd stops 
the way, having a pike in their 
midst, on which a baker’s head is 
borne aloft. Which way shall Pitou 
go? He does not know. He makes 
an oracle of his hat, which points 
to S.S.E., and lands in the Rue St.- 
Jacques, where he takes a lodging, 
and goes afterwards to the play to 
see Molé and Mademoiselle Con- 
tat. The following morning he pre- 
sents himselfat Fabre d’ Eglantine’s, 
who promises to find him some 
employment, but forgets all about 
it. Employment comes, however, 
but not before he has been robbed 
of everything he possesses. He 
takes notes at the Chatelet for the 
Journal de la Cour et de la Ville, 
edits some memoirs, and at last 
becomes the inmate of the Count 
de Mahé’s, as a tutor to that noble- 
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man’s children. He cannot bear 
the restraint, resigns or is dismiss- 
ed, and prepares to die of starva- 
tion. One day, when he dines—one 
must vary now and then—he falls 
in with a pair of scoundrels, who 
denounce him as something, it does 
not matter what —they were not 
particular in those times. He is 
clapt into prison, narrowly escapes 
being guillotined, is liberated, be- 
gins starving again, until he takes 
it into his head to sing in the open 
streets. What we have related in 
so many lines extends over the 
space of at least four or five years. 

The Reign of Terror is at an end, 
and Pitou inveighs against the Di- 
rectoire—it is a never-ceasing duel 
between the Bureau Central and 
himself. Sixteen times he is taken 
to prison, sixteen times he is libe- 
rated. At last he is sent to Cay- 
enne, from which colony he comes 
back, to write a work setting forth 
his sufferings. At the Restoration 
he gets a pension, and then dies in 
obscurity. 


As our readers may full well 
imagine, in these flying sketches 
we have hardly been able to do 
justice to any of our subjects. If, 
however, we have instilled into 
their minds the wish to look for 
themselves at some of these bio- 
graphies from which we have culled, 
and from them to form a more cor- 
rect estimate of that Bohemianism 
which has become such a byword, 
we shall be amply satisfied. 

Every virtue has illegitimate sis- 
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ters, who are a disgrace to the 
family. So it is with Bohemianism. 
Not only has it illegitimate sisters, 
but it has impostors, who claim 
connection with it on the most 
unwarrantable grounds. 

And now I say farewell. We 
have arrived at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. In the next, Bohe- 
mianism changes its aspect alto- 
gether, and though not less noble, 
is not so elevated in its aim. One 
day I may give some sketches of 
my contemporary brothers, to show 
that they have also done some 
good. 

One or two more lines, and those 
not of my own; the remarks of 
that glorious never-to-be-forgotten 
son of Bohemia, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, when the King of Poland 
censured him for his eccentricity 
and absence of conventionality : 

‘Before art had fashioned our 
manners and taught our passions 
to use a too elaborate speech, men 
were rude but natural, and differ- 
ence of conduct announced at a 
glance difference of character. To- 
day a vile and most deceptive uni- 
formity reigns over our manners, 
and all minds seem as if they had 
been cast in a single mould; hence 
we never know with what person 
we are dealing ; hence the hateful 
troop of suspicions, reserves, fears, 
and treacheries, and the conceal- 
ment of impiety, arrogance, calum- 
ny, and scepticism under a danger- 
ous varnish of refinement.’ 

Is this true or not? We leave 
the question to be answered. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SALLY HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH 
PHARAOH, KING OF EGYPT. 


SALLY hesitated before she made 
her first move. Playing at trances 
was a new game to her, and she 
was in the dark in more ways than 
one. But the crisis was an immi- 
nent one, and she was vaguely 
conscious that none but bold mea- 
sures would help her safely through 
it. Yet she approached her sub- 
ject warily, unaware that Seth’s 
accustomed eyes could plainly dis- 
cern the working of every muscle 
in her face. 

‘I went off all of a sudden, 
didn’t I?’ was her first inquiry. 

‘You did, Sally,’ replied Seth, 
‘ without saying with your leave or 
by your leave.’ 

‘ And you tried to bring me to.’ 

‘ Ah.’ 

* And couldn't.’ 

‘Right you are, Sally.’ 

‘Then you carried me down 
here.’ 

‘ How do you know that?” asked 
Seth, so abruptly as to shake her 
nerves. 

‘You must have done,’ she said, 
in feverish haste. ‘ How could I 
be here else? I couldn't have 
walked, could I? People don’t 
walk in trances, do they? Joanna 
didn’t walk when she was in a 
trance, did she?’ 

‘Well, no, Sal,’ answered Seth, 
the corners of his eyelids wrinkling 
up with amusement. ‘ People don’t 
walk in trances, so far as I know. 
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I never heard that Joanna walked 
when she was in a trance.’ 

A sigh of relief escaped Sally's 
bosomatthisconfirmatory evidence, 
and was followed by a chuckle 
from Seth. 

‘It stands to reason, Sal, that if 
Joanna had ha’ walked, you'd ha’ 
walked.’ 

‘In course I should,’ said Sally 
innocently. ‘Did I go off like 
Joanna ?” 

‘I should say there warn't a pin 
to choose between you.’ 

A cunning smile played about 
Sally's lips. ‘ You put somethink 
on my face.’ 

‘Water, Sal, to bring you to.’ 

‘But somethink else,’ said Sally, 
with a slight shudder, ‘ somethink 
that crept and frightened me.’ 

‘You see, Sally, you was so bad, 
and wanted such a deal of bringing 
to, that I had to take the water 
from my aquarium——’ 

‘What's that ?” 


‘You'll knowbyand by. There’s 
fish in it, and all sorts of things, 
and when I dipped the cup in, out 


come a water-beetle. There ain't 
a bit of harm in the little creatures, 
but they do creep! Now for the 
vision, Sally.’ 

Sally puckered her eyebrows, 
and tightly interlaced her little 
fingers. 

‘It was dark and it was light,’ 
she slowly commenced. 

‘Not both at once. That could 
hardly be—though we don’t quite 
know what happens in trances.’ 

‘No, we don’t, do we? It 
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wasn’t light and dark together. 
First it was dark, then it was light. 
I couldn’t see a wision in the dark, 
could I?’ 

‘I should say not, Sal; but I 
never was in a trance, you know. 
I ain’t one o’ the prophesying 
sort.’ 

‘So it must ha’ been light when 
it come. There was all sorts o’ 
things flying about — birds, and 
angels, and spirits. It was splendid. 
Then, all ofa sudden, a king comes 
to me, done up in a bundle.’ 

‘ Pharer,’ suggested Seth, in the 
midst of a quiet fit of laughter. 

‘Yes, Pharer it was,’ said Sally, 
eagerly adopting the suggestion. 

‘ Because that’s the only old king 
you ever heard on, Sal.’ 

*Yes. Well, Pharer come——’ 

‘Stop a minute, Sal. What was 
he like ? 

‘ Didn’t you never see him ?” 

‘I never set eyes on the old fel- 
ler.’ 

A deeper puckering of Sally's 
eyebrows, and a tighter interlacing 
of her little fingers. 

‘He was done up in a bundle, 
you know, and I didn’t see much of 
him.’ 

‘ Was he like the doll outside old 
Adam’s rag and bone shop ? 

‘A little bit.’ 

‘Only he didn’t have a black 
face.’ 

‘No,’ said Sally, following the 
cues with heaving bosom. 

‘ But his face was painted.’ 

‘In course it was.’ 

‘In stripes. Red, and yaller,and 
green.” 

‘Yes, he looked sorum! And 
he had a big gold crown on his 
head.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Seth, in a tone of sly 
satisfaction, ‘now I can say I’ve 
seen Pharer if anybody asks me. 
Go on, Sal.’ 

‘Well, he come, and said——’ 

*Ho! ho! Sally! he spoke to 
you, did he?’ 
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* Yes, he said a lot.’ 

‘ Now,’ mused Seth, hugging him- 
self in great enjoyment, ‘how did 
he speak ?” 

‘ With his tongue,’ replied Sally, 
with precocious sharpness. 

‘Yes, yes, with his tongue, o 
course. Kings, even old uns like 
Pharer, are the same as us in that 
respect. But in what language? 
It couldn’t be Hebrew, ‘cause he 
hated the Jews, and wouldn’t have 
lowered himself to it. Besides, if 
he had, you wouldn’t have under- 
stood him.’ 

‘Not in a trance ?’ asked Sally, 
in a cunning tone. 

*I should say,’ replied Seth very 
gravely, ‘not even in a trance.’ 

‘Why, then, he spoke what I’m 
speaking to you, and what you're 
speaking to me—jist the same.’ 

‘ That settles it, then. Taffy was 
a Welshman, and Pharer was an 
Englishman. Well, Sally, he come, 
and he said——’ 

‘ “ Git up, Sally,” he says, “and 
come along o’ me; I’m going to 
show you somethink.” I got up and 
went along of him.’ 

‘The people must have stared, 
Sal, to see you and Pharer walking 
together.’ 

* We didn’t mind that. We walks 
straight to the horspital, and there’s 
father laying in bed. “ Shall I ever 
git better?” says father to Pharer. 
“No,” says Pharer, “ you'll never 
git better. Do you hear, Sal? 
Father ’ll never git better.” Then 
we goes out of the horspital, me 
and Pharer, and walks miles and 
miles into the country,and wecome 
to a big, big place with stone 
walls. ‘ Mother’s in there, Sal,” 
says Pharer ; and I peeps through 
and sees poor mother working and 
working.’ 

‘Was it a prison, then, that 
mother was in?” 

‘No, it was a workus. “If you 
was to go to her,” says Pharer, 
“ she’d be turned away. She’s got 
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eighteen pound a year.” Is thata 
lot ? asked Sally, suddenly break- 
ing off. 

‘It’s a lot, taken in a lump,’ re- 
plied Seth, upon whose face a more 
thoughtful expression was gather- 
ing, ‘and a year’s a lot, too, Sally.’ 

‘Is three-and-sixpence a week 
a lot for a gal’s keep ?’ asked Sally, 
pursuing her inquiries. 

‘ What sort ofa gal,now? One 
as ’d make herself handy ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; and do anythink, 
never mind what. Clean and scrub, 
and git up early and light the fire, 
and go of errands ” Thus Sally 
breathlessly ran on. 

‘But this gal’s a small gal—al- 
most a mite—not strong enough to 
do all that.’ 

‘She'd git bigger, and stronger, 
and older, every day. And you 
don’t know, oh, you don’t know 
what she wouldn’t do, if you wanted 
her to! And she’d be as good as 
gold.’ 

‘ Then this gal’s liable to fainting 
dead away, without notice——’ 

‘She wouldn’t do it !’ cried Sally, 
beating her hands together, and 
creeping closer to Seth; ‘she 
wouldn’t do it, if you didn’t want 
her'to ! 

‘—And of falling into trances—’ 

‘She’d never do so agin, this 
gal wouldn’t, if you didn’t want her 
to! 

‘ Three-and-sixpence wouldn’t 
go far, Sal, but it’s something. 
What next did Pharer say ?” 

‘“She’s got eighteen pound a 
year,” says Pharer, “ and she’sbeen 
obliged to go away from you 
‘cause she’s so poor, and couldn't 
git nothink to eat; but she’s a 
giving somebody three - and - six- 
pence a week for your keep.” 

‘ Ah, ah, Sally, now we're coming 
to it.’ 

‘After that, Pharer looks at 
baby——’ 

‘Saying anything about Aer 
keep, Sal ?’ 
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‘Oh, no; there’s no needto. / 
keep Aer, you know ; / take care 
of der. I nurse her, and wash her, 
and dress her, and put her to bed, 
and she’s no trouble to nobody.’ 

‘Not even to you, Sal, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘ Not to me—oh, no, not to me, 
*cause I love her, and she’s the 
beautifullest baby there ever was! 
Pharer looks at her, and says, 
“When baby grows up, she’ll be a 
lady, and ’Il have fine clothes, and 
ll give everybody money who’s 
been good to her.” That's sure to 
come true, that is.’ 

‘ Pharer says.’ 

‘No, / say. It’s sure to come 
true. You mind, now! Whoever’s 
good to baby ’ll be done good to.’ 

‘A good Christian sentiment, 
Sal. And then?’ 

‘Then,’ said Sally abruptly, 
‘ Pharer goes away.’ 

‘Walks away.’ 

‘ No, flies away, and is swallowed 
up like. That’s all of it.’ 

And with her heart beating as 
fast as if she were in a high state of 
fever, Sally, whose hand was rest- 
ing on Seth’s knee, waited in the 
deepest anxiety to learn her fate. 

Seth put his hand down, and it 
touched Sally’s face. He gave a 
start as he touched her cheek, 
which was wet with her tears, fast 
and silently flowing. 

‘Sally,’ he said, ‘you've got a 
brother.’ 

‘ I'll tell you somethink,’ rejoined 
Sally quietly and solemnly ; ‘ but 
you mustn’t tell him, or he'd beat 
me.’ 

‘I won't tell him, my child.’ 

‘Eh? cried Sally, with a sound 
that was half a laugh and half a 
sob. ‘Say that agin! Say that 
agin 

*I won't tell him, my child.’ 

‘Oh, my ! oh, my!’ and Sally laid 
her head on Seth’s knee, and cried 
without any attempt at conceal- 
ment. 
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‘Now, Sally, dry your eyes. Go 
on about your brother.’ 

‘I don’t think,’ sobbed Sally, 
‘as he’s any good.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘It was him as made father ill, 
and him as made mother poor. 
And last night, when I was a-bed, 
pretending to be asleep, I sor him 
eating up all the bread and drink- 
ing up all the tea. And when he 
went away, mother cried and cried.’ 

Many moments passed in silence. 
Then Seth rose, and lit a candle, 
Sally following his movements with 
undisguised anxiety. 

‘Look about you, Sal.’ 

Sally gazed with longing admir- 
ing eyes at the treasures of the 
cellar, which was a veritable Alad- 
din’s cave in her sight. It was with 
difficulty she removed her eyes 
from the aquarium, which was some- 
thing so entirely outside her experi- 
ence as to make it a marvel indeed. 

‘Here’s my bed, Sally; and 
here’s my cupboard; and _ here’s 
my frying-pan and saucepan and 
kittle, all in order, you see, all 
clean and tidy.’ As he seemed to 
expect an answer, Sally nodded. 
‘ Now here,’ he continued, lifting a 
blanket which, hung on a line, di- 
vided off a portion of the cellar, 
‘is a place where two young uns 
might sleep, supposing such an out 
and out out-of-the-way circum- 
stance should ever occur to Seth 
Dumbrick as taking two ready- 
made young uns—both gals, too, 
and mischievous, of course——’ 

‘Oh, no,’ interrupted Sally posi- 
tively, ‘not mischievous. Good.’ 

‘You're not fit to judge. Sup- 
posing, I say, such an extraordi- 
nary and ridiculous—don’t inter- 
rupt, Sal—and ridiculous circum- 
stance was to occur to Seth Dum- 
brick as his taking two gals, one of 
“em a baby——’ 

‘Such a beauty! again inter- 
rupted the irrepressible Sally. ‘ Kiss 
him, baby.’ 
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She put baby’s face to his, and, 
utterly confounded and unable to 
resist, Seth Dumbrick kissed a pair 
of lips for the first time for Heaven 
knows how many years. 

‘If I believed in the Bible,’ he 
muttered, ‘which I don’t, it ’d be 
almost like kissing that. Sally, 
will you stop here, quiet, while I go 
out a bit?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Sally joyfully. 

‘And won’t move, and won't 
touch a thing ? 

‘No, I won’t—I won't! 

‘And you won't mind settin in 
the dark ?’ 

*N—no,’ said Sally, with a little 
shiver. 

‘One soon gets used to it.’ 

‘J would,’ said Sally, becoming 
suddenly brave. 

‘I can’t afford to burn can- 
dles all day Jong. You won't 
touch the aquarium, or put your 
fingers in the water.’ 

*‘No—no ; I'll never!’ 

‘Because my fish bite, Sally.’ 

‘I won’t move from here, Mr. 
Dumbrick,’ protested Sally, grop- 
ing mentally for some strong affir- 
mation. ‘I hope I may never 
move at all if I do! 

‘Very well; Isha’n’t be gone long.’ 

Seth Dumbrick went straight to- 
wards Mrs. Chandler’s lodgings. 
He met that good woman on his 
way, inquiring anxiously of her 
neighbours whether they had seen 
anything of her child. 

‘She’s at my place,’ said Seth, 
‘with her baby, and has been there 
ever so long.’ 

‘You've lifted a weight off my 
heart,’ said Mrs. Chandler. ‘Iwas 
afraid Sally was run over. I'll 
give it her when she comes home!’ 

‘Home !’ echoed Seth. 

‘Yes, home,’ repeated Mrs. 
Chandler. 

‘ For how long ?’ asked Seth. 

Mrs. Chandler turned very white, 
and looked at Seth Dumbrick for 
an explanation. 
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‘I’ve come to have a chat with 
you about Sally, and about your- 
self, if youdon’t mind, Mrs. Chand- 
ler,’ he said, with a curious hesi- 
tation. ‘ What sort of a man do you 
consider me to be?” 

‘I don’t know any harm of you, 
Mr. Dumbrick.’ 

‘H’m! That's neither one thing 
or the other. It don’t matter, 
though. I'd like to hear the rights 
of the story about Sally’s baby, if 
you’ve no objection.’ 

Mrs. Chandler related what she 
knew, and Seth Dumbrick listened 
thoughtfully and attentively. 

‘ And you’ve never since set eyes 
on the man who brought the child 
to your house ?” 

‘Never before or since, 
Dumbrick.’ 

‘ There’s a mystery in it,’ mused 
Seth, ‘and I'm partial to mystery. 
Here we are at your place. May 
I come up?” 

Without waiting for permission, 
he pushed his way up-stairs, and 
entered Mrs. Chandler’s room. In 
the first glance he saw the state of 
poverty to which she was reduced. 
Unceremoniously he went to the 
cupboard, and opened it; there 
was no food on the shelves. Then 
he turned to Mrs. Chandler, and 
fixed his great gray eyes on her so 
piercingly that she began to grow 
frightened. 

‘You're a married woman. 
Where’s your wedding-ring ?” 

She placed her left hand quickly 
behind her, 

‘I don’t mean no harm. Where 
is it?’ 

‘In pawn.’ 

‘ And that’s always the last thing 
to go, Mrs. Chandler.’ 

Weak and sick, she sank, pant- 
ing, into a chair. 

‘Sally’s been in a trance, Mrs. 
Chandler. Don’t be frightened ; 
there’s nothing dangerous in it. 
She’s all right now. Your hus- 
band’s in the hospital.’ 


Mr. 
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‘ Yes,’ she sighed. 

‘And you're going to take a situ- 
ation in a workus.’ 

‘Who told you?’ cried Mrs. 
Chandler, her tears beginning to 
flow. 

‘Some distance from here it is, 
and you'll get eighteen pound a 
year. And you don't mind giving 
three-and-sixpence a week to any- 
one who'll take care of Sally.’ 

*I don’t know where you found 
out all this,’ sobbed Mrs. Chandler ; 
‘but it’s true. I’ve been trying all 
the morning to get a place for 
Sally—she’s a handy little thing, 
Mr. Dumbrick—but can’t find one. 
Everybody’s full enough of trouble 
as it is, without wishing for more. 
I don’t blame ’em, I’m sure, but I 
feel that desperate that I’m fit to 
make away with myself. Do you 
think I'd part with my child if I 
could possibly help it ?” 

‘I never had one,’ replied Seth 
gravely, ‘so I’m no judge. Mrs. 
Chandler, I’m a lonely man, and 
have lived a lonely life. You 
know me, and what I am. I’m 
never out of work, and I never 
intend to be, if I can help it. I 
don’t set myself up as a good 
man, but I daresay I’d pass in a 
crowd. Do you see what I’m 
driving at ?” 

‘ Not exactly, Mr. Dumbrick,’ 

‘I’ve felt sometimes lately, when 
I’ve been settin alone in my cellar, 
as if I'd like some one to talk to, 
some creature like myself about 
me to look at. I'd as soon set fire 
to my place as take a woman in it, 
and a boy ’d plague the life out 
of me. Buta little girl, or a little 
girl and a baby, I wouldn’t so 
much mind. She could make her- 
self handy, and ‘d grow into my 
ways. Now do you see what I’m 
driving at?” 

* You mean that you'd take Sally, 
and keep her, if I paid you three- 
and-sixpence a week.’ 

* Partly right and partly wrong. 
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I mean that I’ve no objections to 
take Sally and the little creature as 
seems to be cast upon the world 
without a friend, and give ’em 
both their meals and a bed. In 
time I don’t doubt Sally ’d be able 
to do as much in my place as 
a grown-up woman could, and 
wouldn’t give herself the airs of 
one. So far you're right. But 
you're not as to the three-and-six- 
pence a week.’ 

‘Would you want more, Mr. 
Dumbrick ?’ asked Mrs. Chandler 
imploringly. 

‘I've been reckoning upas I came 
along how much a year three-and- 
sixpence a week is, and I make it out 
to be more than nine pound. That’s 
a big hole in eighteen pound. You 
wouldn’t be able to save a shilling 
out of it.’ 

‘I don’t want to; I only want 
to live. God help us! Poor people 
must live as well as rich.’ 

‘They’ve as much right to, cer- 
tainly, but that’s not to the point. 
This is. I ain’t willing to take 
three-and-sixpence a week. I'll 
take half a crown.’ 

‘God bless you, Mr. Dumbrick ! 
How shall I ever thank you ?” 

Seth made a wry face at the 
blessing. 

‘ But I’ve got a bargain of another 
kind to make. There’s Sally’s baby. 
She comes too, o’ course, and we 
don’t reckon her. She’s thrown in, 
as a body might say—a kind o’ 
make-weight. Now Sally belongs 
to you, and ’s your child.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Dumbrick.’ 

‘You've got the first claim on 
her, and I reckon you're fond of 
her.’ 

Mrs. Chandler sighed an elo- 
quent assent. 

‘One of these fine days,’ con- 
tinued Seth, ‘ you might make your 
fortune sudden.’ (Mrs. Chandler 
thought of her lovely lad and his 
lucky mole, and listened with 
greater interest.) ‘ You might pick 
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up a purse o’ money, or an old 
pauper might die, and when you 
ripped up her clothes you might 
find ’em stuffed with bank-notes. 
In that case you’d come to me and 
take Sally away.’ 

‘It ain’t likely any of them things 
ll happen, Mr. Dumbrick.’ 

‘I’ve heard of stranger things. 
Now I go on again. I should by 
that time have got used to Sally 
perhaps, and shouldn't like to part 
with her. That wouldn’t matter to 
you. You’dtake her. But there's 
the other. She's not your child.’ 

‘No more than she’s yours, Mr. 
Dumbrick.’ 

‘ And you've got no claim on her.’ 

‘No more than you have.’ 

‘Very well, then. Now I make 
this bargain with you, Mrs. Chand- 
ler. Ill take the children for half 
a crown a week, but the baby’s 
mine, and not yours. If ever any- 
thing should happen as ’d make 
you want to take Sally away, you 
wouldn’t take the baby away as well. 
She'd be mine, and you’d have no 
right to her. You understand ?” 

‘Perfectly, and I’m quite agree- 
able. A mother’s got enough to 
do with her own children, without 
being saddled with strange ones. 
Though this little one is a beautiful 
child, Mr. Dumbrick, and my heart 
warmed to her, so that if I could 
afford it I'd be glad to keep her. 
God help those who've deserted 
her so cruelly ! 

‘ Then it’s a bargain, and I'll go 
home and send Sally to you. When 
do you think of starting ?’ 

‘As soon as possible; perhaps 
to-morrow; but Dr. Lyon will 
settle that.’ 

‘You'd best keep the ‘young uns 
with you till you go away. Then 
you can bring ’em to me, and make 
“em over.’ 

‘You'll be kind to Sally, Mr. 
Dumbrick.’ 

Seth rasped his chin with his 
horny hand. ‘As kind as it’s in 
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my nature to be; I can’t promise 
more than that.’ 

‘And you won’t mind her faint- 
ing away now and then; she'll get 
over it as she grows, I hope.’ 

‘I’ve had a sample, and I don’t 
mind it much. To tell you the 
truth,’ he added grimly, ‘it amuses 
me.’ 

Mrs. Chandler looked doubtful ; 
Sally’s fainting dead away had not 
been an amusement to her, and she 
was fearful that Seth was disposed 
to make light of her child’s misfor- 
tune ; but the quaint smile which 
came to Seth’s lips after his remark 
had so much of kindness in it that 
she was reassured. 

‘I can trust you, I think, Mr. 
Dumbrick.’ 

‘If I wasn’t sure you could, I 
wouldn’t have come to you,’ was 
his reply, and then he paused for 
a moment or two. ‘ Mrs. Chandler, 
I can spare you two shillings if 
you're in need of it.’ 

This was sufficient evidence, and 
Mrs. Chandler gratefully pressed 
his hand. Seth placed two shil- 
lings on the table, and walked off 
quickly. 

That night everything was set- 
tled; Dr. Lyon advised Mrs. 
Chandler not to delay, and she 
agreed to go to her situation on the 
following day. He spoke well of 
Seth Dumbrick also. 

‘He has a rough outside,’ said 
the sensible doctor, ‘ but it covers 
a kernel of goodness, if I don’t 
mistake. The strawberry, you 
know, Mrs. Chandler, grows under- 
neath the nettle.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Mrs. Chandler, 
seeing but vaguely the application. 

Mrs. Chandler had no heart to 
bid farewell to her neighbours. 
She left Rosemary Lane almost by 
Stealth, going first to Seth Dum- 
brick with the two children. 

‘You'd like to see my place, per- 
haps,’ said Seth, and led the way 
to his cellar. 
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Mrs. Chandler was dismayed 
somewhat by the gloomy look of 
the apartment. 

‘It’s very dark, Mr. Dumbrick.’ 

‘Not when one’s accustomed to 
it,’ was the reply ; ‘ besides there’s 
a bit o’ light behind the cloud.’ 

He went to the back, and opened 
a door which disclosed a flight of 
steps, leading up to a yard in the 
rear of the house. The sun hap- 
pened to be shining brightly, and 
the light struggling in gave the 
cellar a more habitable appearance. 

‘I’ve sometimes thought of hav- 
ing a window let in,’ said Seth ; 
‘perhaps I’ll do it after a bit. And 
there’s nothing to be said against 
it at night.’ 

In fact there was an undis- 
covered window in the back wall, 
hidden by shutters. Seth seemed 
to wish not to make the bargain an 
attractive one in Mrs, Chandler’s 
eyes. She knelt before Sally, and 
kissed her and cried over her. 

‘You're sorry I’m going to leave 
you, my pet—say you're sorry.’ 

Sally required no prompting. 
She loved her mother, but her 
practical little wits had gauged the 
situation, and she had done the 
best she could in the circumstances. 
Seth, with delicate forethought, left 
the mother and the children alone, 
and mounted to his stall, where he 
continued his work of soling and 
heeling and patching. Presently, 
Mrs. Chandlerstood by his side. He 
walked with her down the street. 

‘Don’t take on,’ he said; ‘I'll 
look after Sally, and she'll always 
have a belly full. We can’t choose 
our lots. Now, I'll wager Sally 
don’t know her letters.’ 

‘She don’t,’ sobbed the mother. 

‘T’ll teach her to read, and I'll 
write to you at odd times and let 
you know how she’s getting along. 
You can always write to me here, 
if you’ve anything to say. I’m 


settled in Rosemary Lane for life. 
Good-bye ; I wish you better days,’ 
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He left her in the charge of her 
lovely lad, Ned, the cause of all 
her trouble. She was to take coach 
to the country, and her son accom- 
panied her to the yard it started 
from, grumbling all the way at his 
hard lot; for now his mother was 
leaving him, he had no loving 
nature to impose upon. 

‘If ever you're in trouble, my 
dear boy,’ sobbed Mrs. Chandler, 
‘don’t keep it from me.’ 

‘I won't,’ he replied, with much 
sincerity, 

‘And if ever you grow rich, 
Ned——’ 

The contemplation of this happy 
certainty in the future lightened 
her heart, and assuaged her grief, 
and with many kisses and many 
tears she bade farewell to him 
and to the neighbourhood endeared 
to her in many ways, notwithstand- 
ing the hard fortune she had ex- 
perienced there. 

In the mean time Seth Dumbrick 
retraced his way to his stall, some- 
what unsettled in his mind as to the 
wisdom of the step he had taken. 
It meant to him an important 
change in life, perhaps a breaking- 
up of old and settled habits; but 
he was something of a philosopher, 
and nothing troubled him for more 
than a day at the most. In his 
cellar he found Sally very indus- 
triously washing up some dirty 
plates ; comfortably propped on a 
chair was the treasure baby. Seth 
glanced suspiciously round to note 
if anything which should not have 
been disturbed was out of its place ; 
Sally’s eyes followed his with sly 
satisfaction. 

‘I can almost see, Mr. Dumbrick,’ 
she said. 

She had finished washing the 
crockery, and was now ostenta- 
tiously wiping her bare arms, like a 
little old woman of sixty. 

Seth smiled, and his uncertainty 
was at an end for the time. In 
truth, there was a ring in Sally’s 
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small shrill voice that touched his 
heart, and produced a new and 
pleasant vibration there. 

‘I keep my eves wide open,’ 
continued Sally, ‘as wide as wide 
can be, and the things come out of 
the darkness to meet me. Jist 
look ; I can walk all about, without 
touching a thing.’ 

Sally established her assertion by 
winding her way quickly about the 
dark room, round the table, in and 
out of the chairs, round the aqua- 
rium, and all with such precision 
and anxious desire to please as 
could not fail to elicit approval. 

‘You're a cunning little sinner,’ 
said Seth, ‘and I don’t doubt that 
you, me, and baby ’ll get along 
pretty well together.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF IT. 


‘SALLY,’ said Seth Dumbrick, a 
fortnight afterwards; ‘I’m begin- 
ning to be bothered in my mind.’ 

It was night. Seth was playing 
‘ patience’ with a very old and very 
greasy pack of cards. Sally was 
doing her best to mend her baby’s 
clothes ; she was as yet but an in- 
different workgirl with the needle. 
It was not an unpleasant sight to 
see her taking her stitches, with 
knitted brow, and pursed-up lips, 
as though the fate of an empire was 
in the balance every time she dug 
her needle in and drew it out again. 
She had commenced the battle of 
life very early, but she had put on 
her armour with great cheerfulness 
and contentment, and was perhaps 
at the present moment the happiest 
little girl in Rosemary Lane. Her 
baby was asleep on the ground, 
comfortably covered over. 

‘I’m beginning to be bothered in 
my mind,’ said Seth. 

Sally, ready for the bestowal of 
sympathy, looked up from herwork. 

‘About what?’ she asked. 
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‘Many things. That trance of 
yours, to begin with. It didn’t go 
fur enough. Now, you, as a pro- 
phetess—do you consider it an 
out-and-out prophecy ? 

The grave air he assumed would 
have deceived a much riper intel- 
lect than Sally’s. She prepared to 
discuss the matter seriously. 

‘It all come true, Mr. Dum- 
brick.’ 

‘No doubt of that—here you are 
in proof of it, and there’s your 
father in the hospital, and there’s 
your mother a-managing the workus 
inthe country. It was good enough 
as fur as it went, but it’s come to 
an end already, and there’s no 
more to look forward to. That's 
what I cail not satisfactory.’ 

‘No, Mr. Dumbrick ?” 

‘No, Sally Chandler. Pharer 
wasn’t half a feller. Them spirits 
that came to Joanna when she 
went off that way, and prophesied, 
beat him hollow. He couldn't hold 
a candle to em.’ 

Much distressed by this depre- 
ciatory criticism, Sally said, 

‘It was Pharer’s first go, Mr. 
Dumbrick. Perhaps he wasn’t quite 
up to the business.’ 

For the life of him Seth could 
not repress a laugh. 

*There’s something in that, Sally. 
Practice makes perfect, sure. Now, 
you couldn’t sole and heel a pair 
o’ boots the first time of asking ; 
but you’d manage it in a year or 
two, with plenty of tutoring. But 
about them spirits of Joanna’s; 
they told all sorts o’ things about 
the future, and they was always at 
it. And Joanna lived to be an old 
woman, and to the last day of her 
life she kept trancing away. Now, 
you've only had one trance, 
Sally.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Dumbrick,’ assented 
Sally, with a troubled mind, ‘only 
one,’ 

‘And it don’t seem likely that 
you'll have another.’ 
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‘Yes, it does—yes, it does. I’ve 
felt it coming on more than once.’ 

‘ How does it feel, Sally?’ in- 
quired Seth, with an open chuckle. 

‘A kind o’ creepy like, and 
everything going round.’ 

‘That sounds well.’ 

‘What is it you want to know, 
Mr. Dumbrick ?’ 

‘Well, there’s baby, Sally. She 
won’t be a baby all her life. She’ll 
grow up to be a woman—so will 

ou.’ 

Sally nodded, and listened with 
all her soul in her ears. 

*She’s got no name except Baby, 
and it stands to reason that that 
won't do all along. We must find 
something else to call her by; it 
won’t be fair to her otherwise, and 
she wouldn’t thank us for it when 
she grows up. It’d never do to 
have her grow up ungrateful, and 
to fly at us for not giving her what 
everybody else has got.’ 

‘Oh, no—never, never! But 
she'll love us always—you'll see if 
she won't.’ 

‘The proof of a pudding’s in 
the eating, Sally. I’ve seen some 
strange things in my life—— 

‘All them men that was hung,’ 
interrupted Sally. 

‘Yes,’ said Seth, with a grimace, 
‘and I’ve read of stranger. Talking 
of reading but we'll come to 
that presently. You see, Sally, 
things don’t always turn out as 
they ought—to speak the honest 
truth (which is a good enough 
thing to do when there’s no special 
occasion to speak otherwise), things 
very seldom turn out as they ought. 
In a natural way, you two young 
uns living here with me—-— You 
like it, Sally ?’ 

‘So much—so much! you don’t 
know what I think.’ 

‘ Nor you, either, I expect, little 
un,’ said Seth, with so kindly a 
gleam in his eyes that his preci- 
pitous forehead seemed very much 
out of place. ‘ Well, in a natural 
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way, you two living here with me 
should be my own children, instead 
ofcoming to me ready-made. Which 
has its advantages, Sally, which has 
its advantages! There's two sides 
to everything. As for that little 
painting there—she’s as pretty as 
one, Sally—loving me always, or 
loving you always, don’t you set 
your mind too much on it. It’s an 
unfortunate circumstance that we’ve 
got feelings, and that we can’t go 
agin ’em. Perhaps our baby’Ill see 
somebody by and by that she'll 
love better than you or me, and 
then we'll go to the wall. We're 
like fiddles, Sally, and Nature’s the 
fiddler, and plays on us.’ 

Open-eyed, and mentally as well 
as physically wide awake, Sally 
listened to this dissertation, without 
exactly understanding it, but dimly 
conscious that something very fine 
was being propounded to her. 

‘There aren’t many strings in 
us, young un, but, Lord! the num- 
ber o’ tunes that Nature plays on 
us! And we go through life dancing 
to ’em, or hobbling to ’em, as the 
case may be. We haven’t much to 
do with the music ourselves, Sally. 
It comes, and makes us pleased or 
makes us sorry, and we laugh, or 
cry, from instinct. As this little 
picture ’ll do, according to the kind 
o’ music that comes to her. There’s 
people that say we’re accountable 
for what we do; I hold a different 
opinion. We're not accountable, 
in the main, for what happens, and 
we're guided, in the main, by what 
happens. There it is. All the phi- 
losophy of life in a nutshell. As 
for what takes place when Nature’s 
played her last tune on us, that’s 
beyond you and me, Sally.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Dumbrick,’ assented 
Sally, feeling it incumbent upon 
her to say something, but groping 
now in such dark depths that she 
saw no way out of them. 

Seth’s next utterances, however, 
brought a little light to her. 
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‘In all that, there are certain 
things—not many—that we may 
fairly take credit for. You love 
baby.’ 

‘That I do—that I do! ex- 
claimed Sally, with fervour. 

‘ More than you love yourself, I 
do believe, Sally. You've got a 
big heart in a little body. I'd 
wager my cobbler’s stall that I’m 
going to sit on in the clouds when 
your dream comes true—I’d wager 
that to a brass thimble that if you 
had only one bit o’ bread, and you 
was as hungry as could be, you'd 
give it to baby, if she cried for it.’ 

Two or three bright tears glisten- 
ed in Sally’s eyes, which Seth ac- 
cepted as confirmation. 

‘ Take credit for that, Sally.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Dumbrick,’ 
said Sally gratefully, satisfied with 
this reward of good words for good 
intentions. 

‘I’m going to take credit, too, 
Sally. I said just now, “talking 
of reading,” when I interrupted 
myself. Well, I’m going to learn 
you and baby to read and write.’ 

*O Mr. Dumbrick ! 

‘That’s as much as a real father 
could do. Reading’s a grand 
thing, Sally. We've much to be 
thankful for. Be thankful, Sally.’ 

‘I am, Mr. Dumbrick, I am, oh, 
so much !’ 

*I don’t like that mister, Sally.’ 

‘No?’ questioned Sally, for ever 
on the alert to discover her guar- 
dian’s likes and dislikes. 

‘It’s too much like company 
manners. Now that we're com- 
fortably settled we ought to be 
more sociable. Call me Dad, or 
Daddy, or Daddy Dumbrick. Your 
tongue ’ll soon get used to it.’ 

‘Yes, Mr.——Dad-dy Dum- 
brick.’ 

Sally’s tongue tripped so comic- 
ally over the new terms that she 
laughed, and Seth grimly joined in 
the merriment. 

‘We soon get used to things, 
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Sally. Once on a time we usedn’t 
to live in houses.’ 

‘In what, then, Daddy Dum- 
brick ?’ 

‘In tents and forests and fields, 
and that like.’ 

‘As the gipsies do,’ cried Sally. 
‘I’ve seed ’em. Mother took me 
to a fair once.’ 

‘ Now we live in garrets and cel- 
lars, and sweet-smelling habita- 
tions.’ 

Sally looked dubious. Many of 
the houses round about Rosemary 
Lane were far from sweet-smelling, 
and she could not realise the ad- 
vantage of the present over the 
past of which Seth was evidently 
boasting. To live in a tent in 
forest or field was a dream of Ely- 
sium to her, with flowers growing 
around her home and green grass 
waving. ‘Too good for earth. 

‘Once on a time,’ continued 
Seth, ‘we couldn’t read; now we 
can. Once on a time we wasn't 
civilised ; now we are. Lord! 
we’ve much more to be thankful 
for than we know of. ‘This is the 
age of enlightenment, Sally. Be- 
fore we was enlightened we used 
to fight and kill and make slaves 
of one another, and behave our- 
selves generally in a benighted 
way. But more than eighteen hun- 
dred year ago all that was done 
away with, and we’ve been ever 
since a peaceful happy race. The 
things we used to do then, and 
the things we do now! You'll 
hardly believe, when you come to 
know, how much we've improved.’ 

This new pleasure of talking at 
length and being listened to atten- 
tively and with reverence was very 
sweet to Seth; it banished all doubt 
as to the wisdom of the innovation 
he had made in his domestic life. 

‘So as you’ve got a battle to 
fight, you and our baby, I’m going 
to learn you to read.’ 

‘What battle, Mr.——’ 

* Daddy !’ 
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‘ Daddy Dumbrick. What battle?’ 
‘Life. It’s a fight, and a hasd 

un. A few lucky uns, when they 
get knocked down, fall on feather 
beds ; all the others fall on sharp 
stones. The thing is, supposing 
you ain’t got a feather bed to fall 
on—which you ain’t, I suspect.’ 

‘No, Daddy.’ 

‘Then the thing is to try and 
not get knocked down ; and to do 
this——’ Seth paused and glanced 
shrewdly at Sally. 

‘Yes, Daddy.’ 

‘ To prevent being knocked down 
yourself, you must knock down the 
others. It’s the only way. Now 
how are you going to bring this 
about? With your naked fists and 
uneddycated tongue? No. How, 
then? In this way. With hold- 
ing your tongue when it’s neces- 
sary and speaking when it’s neces- 
sary—with scheming, which is 
always necessary—with telling the 
truth when it’s necessary, and tell- 
ing the other thing when it’s neces- 
sary—with crying and fawning and 
flattering, when it’s necessary ? 
Then comes the question, how to 
find out when it’s necessary to do 
one thing or the other? Will Nature 
learn you? No. Nature’stoohonest 
and outspoken. But reading ’ll help 
you a bit. It ‘ll show you the 
ins and outs of the human mind, 
and’ll put things into your head 
as’ll make you sorry perhaps if 
you’ve a tender heart and a sensi- 
tive spirit; but’ll make you fit to 
knock down the others as are al- 
ways on the look-out to knock 
down you. That’s the philosophy 
of it. So the best thing to do’ll 
be to give you your first les- 
son.’ 

Sally hastily put aside her work, 
and kneeling by baby’s side stooped 
and kissed her. Seth, who had 
risen in search of a book, looked 
down upon the children. 

‘Don't you forget, Sally, what I 
said about baby.’ 
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‘I won't forget, Daddy Dum- 
brick.’ 

‘Nor about you're going off in 
a trance. No, no, Sally !’ he cried, 
putting his hand to his side to re- 
strain his merriment; ‘ not now. 
Don’t you go fainting dead away 
now ; we've got something else to 
do.’ 

‘I wasn’t going to, daddy,’ said 
Sally timorously, and with some- 
thing like a blush on her thin sal- 
low face. 

‘ Bravo, Sally ; there’s some les- 
sons you know without being able 
to read—to tell the truth when it’s 
necessary, and to tell the other 
thing when it’s necessary. You 
little sinner, you! You've the gump- 
tion of twenty grown-up women in 
that little carcass of yours.’ 

As she was not sure whether 
she was being praised or con- 
demned, Sally preserved a discreet 
silence. 

‘Pharer,’ continued Seth, ‘wasn’t 
much of a spirit when compared 
with them that came to Joanna, 
was he, Sally?” 

‘Not as yet,’ replied Sally, with 
deep lines in her small forehead ; 
‘but perhaps he will be—perhaps 
he'll beat ’em after all.’ 

‘And then there’s yourself,’ ob- 
served Seth, with a sly twinkle. 
‘I don’t want you to be beat by 
Joanna. So bear in mind what 
I’ve said, and come and sit down.’ 

Sally obeyed, with a counte- 
nance which denoted how seriously 
she regarded her guardian’s admo- 
nition. 

‘My library ain’t a large un, 
Sally, and I’ve picked out a book 
as ‘ll be most suitable in one way 
if not in another. It’s a large book 
and the print is large ; it belonged 
to my mother, and I’ve read it 
through and through, though I 
ain’t troubled it lately.’ 

He brought forward a great heavy 
quarto with old broken clasps and 
opened it. 
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‘I shall read out loud the first 
few words, and then you shall learn 
the letters one by one. Keep your 
eyes and your mind open and come 
closer.’ 

So saying, Seth, taking the fore- 
finger of Sally’s right hand as a 
marker, read slowly the words, ‘In 
the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SALLY HAS A PARTY. 


SETH DuMBRICK never raised his 
eyes from his work the next morn- 
ing when Sally Chandler, who had 
been standing silently by h’s side 
for full five minutes, suddenly said : 

‘Pharer come agin last night, 
Daddy.’ 

‘I thought he would, Sally. 
When?’ 

‘In the middle of the night, 
when I was asleep. That's as good 
as a trance, ain’t it ?” 

‘Every bit as good. A trance 
is a sleep, you know. Well?’ 

* He looked just the same——’ 

‘Not a minute older, eh, Sally?’ 

*I don’t think so.’ 

‘Stop a bit,’ said Seth, with 
beaming eyes, which contradicted 
the thoughtful action of slightly 
moistening his palm with his tongue 
and rubbing it dry on his chin, 
‘this must be looked into. We 
don’t want any imposition kings 
coming to us, Sally, and taking usin.’ 

‘In course not,’ said Sally, with 
a sinking heart. 

‘And Pharer’s took a fancy to 
you evidently, and ’ll keep up the 
acquaintance likely enough for many 
and many a year. Now what we’ve 
got to be certain of is that he is 
the genuine article, and not a com- 
mon everyday sort of feller, pass- 
ing himself off as a king, and such 
a king, as you'll find out when we 
get along with our reading. It 
don’t so much matter now, for it’s 
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only a little while ago that you first 
saw him. But this is the way of it. 
Pharer’s got dark hair, hasn’t he?” 

‘Yes, he has,’ said Sally, with 
bold assurance. 

‘Very well. All Egyptians’ hair 
is dark ; but it don’t always keep 
so; it gets gray, then white, natu- 
rally. Now, suppose Pharer comes 
to you in a trance, say in twenty 
years’ time, he'll be twenty years 
older and his hair ’ll have to be 
gray or white by then, or he’s not 
a genuine spirit, that’s all; you'll 
have to look out for that.’ 

‘I will,’ said Sally, with emphatic 
nods; ‘he sha’n’t take me in.’ 

‘That's right. Fire away.’ 

Having escaped from this dan- 
gerous rock, Sally proceeded. 

‘“ Baby must have a name given 
to her,” says Pharer, “and it’s got 
to be done proper.” ‘“ What 
name?” says I. “I don’t know,” 
says Pharer——’ 

‘Not much of a spirit,’ mur- 
mured Seth; ‘not by any means 
what I should call a tiptop spirit.’ 

‘“There’s only one man,” says 
Pharer,’ continued Sally, perplexed 
and discomposed by these interrup- 
tions, ‘ “as can give baby a proper 
name, and that man’s Daddy Dum- 
brick.”’ 

‘Oh, oh! exclaimed Seth. ‘He 
knows my new title already.’ 

‘Spirits know everythink,’ ob- 
served Sally oracularly. ‘ Then 
Pharer takes me—where do you 
think ?” 

‘/’m not a prophet, Sally.’ 

‘Not fur; not any way at all. 
He takes me to where we all live.’ 

* Down-stairs ?” 

‘Yes, down-stairs. And it’s night, 
and there’s more than one candle 
alight ; and the fish in the quarian 
is swimming about, wide awake, 
salamanders and all ; and there’sa 
party.’ 

Seth gave a long soft whistle. 
‘That’s a mistake, Sally. There 
couldn’t be a party.’ 
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‘There was,’ said Sally posi- 
tively. 

‘Men and women ?” 

‘No; boys and gals.’ 

‘Ah, ah! That’s bad enough, 
but it’s better than t’other.’ 

‘There was Jane Preedy, and 
Betsy Newbiggin, and Ann Taylor, 
and Jimmy Platt, and a lot more, 
all dressed out; and there was 
baby, dressed out splendider than 
all of ’em put together, and there 
was me, and you.’ 

‘What was I doing ?’ 

‘You was giving*sbaby a name. 
“And mind,” says Pharer, “ baby’s 
a little lady, and she’s got to have a 
grand name, better than mine, or 
your’n, or anybody else’s.”’ 

‘When was this party given, 
Sally ? 

‘What's to-day, Daddy Dum- 
brick ? 

* Wednesday.’ 

‘The party was given next Mon- 
day,’ replied Sally, in utter defiance 
of all natural rules and laws, ‘ next 
Monday as ever was.’ 

‘It must be done, I suppose,’ 
said Seth, with a sigh of comical 
resignation, ‘or Pharer ‘ll never 
come to you again.’ 

‘ Never,’ declared Sally. 

‘Then there’s no help for it. 
You can ask all the little ragamuf- 
fins in the neighbourhood to the 
christening.’ 

*O Daddy, you are good—you 
are good! and out of the depth of 
her gratitude Sally put her arms 
round Seth’s neck, and kissed him 
half a dozen times, without meet- 
ing with any opposition. 

‘Seth Dumbrick, Seth Dum- 
brick,’ quoth Seth mentally, 
‘there’s something happening to 
you as you never dreamt of in all 
your born days.’ 

In good truth, Seth was enjoying 
this new state of things. He would 
have been well content to have led 
his solitary life to the end of his 
days, supposing he had never met 
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with this unlooked-for experience, 
but he would not have liked, now 
that he had tasted the sweets of 
companionship, to be compelled to 
relapse into his old ways. There 
was nothing to regret in his past 
life ; he had never loved, and there- 
fore had no melancholy remem- 
brance to make the present bitter. 
He had contracted neither violent 
friendships nor violent enmities. 
Not from choice, but from the cir- 
cumstances of his life, he had lived 
within himself, and his judgment of 
men and things had been derived, 
not from experience, but from read- 
ing and observation. He was 
large-minded, perhaps because no 
opportunity had presented itself to 
him of being otherwise. He had 
never been wronged—which fre- 
quently leads a generous nature to 
misanthropy ; he had never wrong- 
ed—which often leads to meanness 
many a nature capable of higher de- 
velopment. Thus, having escaped 
rocks upon which other men are 
wrecked, or soured, or embittered 
for life, he found himself a middle- 
aged man, the tenderest chords of 
whose nature had never yet been 
touched. 

Sally’s kisses thrilled him ten- 
derly. He did not return them, 
nor did he exhibit any feeling, but 
every pulse of his being responded 
to this mark of affection. 

‘ Daddy,’ said Sally. 

* Yes, Sal.’ 

‘You're sure ? 

‘ About next Monday? Oh, yes. 
We'll have the christening.’ 

*I want to tell you somethink.’ 

‘ Out with it.’ 

‘I've got two shillings.’ 

* Ah.’ 

‘Saved upin my frock. Feel’em.’ 

Seth felt them. 

‘Mother give ’em to me before 
she went away. I mayspend’em, 
mayn’t 1? 

‘ For the christening ?” 

‘For baby.’ 
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‘Well, no; I should say not. 
Here’s two shillings more ; spend 
them, and keep yours.’ 

* But I want to—I want to! It’s 
my money, and I want to spend it 
on baby.’ 

‘You're an obstinate little sin- 
ner,’ said Seth, after some consider- 
ation, ‘but it appears to me that 
you’ve generally got a reason for 
what you do. Sodoit. You can 
take my money as well, and spend 
it all if you like.’ 

‘We'll have a regular feast,’ said 
Sally gleefully. 

Issuing forth the next morning, 
Sally commenced operations. The 
first acquaintance she met was 
Betsy Newbiggin. Betsy was pur- 
suing her usual avocation of selling 
liquorice-water, at the rate of two 
teaspoonfuls for one pin. This in- 
dustrious trader was a genius in 
her way, and displayed unusual 
qualifications for driving a good bar- 
gain. The bosom of her frock was 
half full of pins, and Betsy trotted 
about with her breastplate as proud 
as an Indian of his trophy of scalps, 
or as Aaron with /zs breastplate 
containing the Urim and Thum- 
mim. It is to be feared that Betsy 
was not an honest trader. She 
inaugurated the day’s business by 
squeezing into the empty physic 
bottle a couple of pieces of Spanish 
liquorice, the amount of dirt from 
her fingers and nails which accom- 
panied the delectable morsels being 
considerable. Filling the bottle 
with water, Betsy gently shook it 
up and down, using a piece of 
paper for a cork, until the water 
assumed a light-brown clayey ap- 
pearance. Thus prepared, she 
sought her playmates, and despoiled 
them, as Joshua despoiled the 
Anakims. For a crooked pin only 
one teaspoonful of the delectable 
beverage would she allow, and 
long and strong were the argu- 
ments used as to the righteous 
value of the pins offered by thirsty 
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juveniles. When the negotiations 
were concluded, the buyer and 
seller would repair to a sequestered 
corner, where Betsy having secured 
her pin would pour out theliquorice- 
water (invariably short measure), 
and administer it, to the envy and 
admiration of a knot of hapless 
pinless youngsters, who would 
smack their lips in thirsty sympathy 
as the liquid glided down the 
throat of the fortunate purchaser. 
So supreme were these moments 
to the imbibers, that they generally 
closed their eyes in ecstasy as Betsy 
thrust the teaspoon into their 
mouths. As fast as the bottle was 
emptied, it was refilled with water, 
and the flagrant adulteration was 
carried on until the barest taste 
of liquorice remained. It was 
worse than London milk—a large 
admission, redounding to the credit 
of Betsy, and arguing well for her 
worldly future. 

Not often did Betsy Newbiggin 
meet with her match in the way of 
trade, but she met with it this 
morning, in Sally. Our little sal- 
low-faced mother had the natural 
cravings of a daughter of Eve for 
sweet things, and she cast a long- 
ing glance at Betsy’s bottle of 
liquorice-water. Betsy, observing 
the glance, scented a customer, 
and she carelessly shook the bottle 
two or three times, and removing 
the paper cork applied it to her 
tongue with an air of great enjoy- 
ment. 

‘Is it nice, Betsy?’ inquired 
Sally anxiously. 

‘I should rather think it was,’ 
replied Betsy, placing the bottle 
close to Sally’s nose; ‘smell it. 
How many pins have yer got ?” 

Sally passed her hand over the 
bosom of her frock, and found 
never a pin. 

‘ Trust us,’ pleaded Sally. 

Betsy laughed scornfully, and 
made a feint of moving away to 
more profitable pastures. 
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‘Stop a bit, Betsy,’ cried Sally, 
‘I want to tell you somethink. I 
live at Mr. Dumbrick’s, you know 
—me and my baby. And, oh! 
it’s such a place! There never was 
nothink like it. It’s full of the 
most beautifullest things as ever 
was, and there’s a large glass river 
with all sorts of fish a-swimming 
about—wouldn’t you like to see 
it ? 

‘I'd like to,’ said Betsy. 

‘It’s better than a show, and 
Mr. Dumbrick he tells such stories 
—wouldn’t you like to hear ’em ?’ 

‘Td like to, repeated Betsy. 

‘Well, now,’ said Sally, in un- 
conscious imitation of Seth Dum- 
brick’s manner of speaking, ‘I don’t 
know. Perhaps I'll let you—per- 
haps I won’t. Will you trust us 
two pins’orth ? 

‘Yes, I will, I will,’ exclaimed 
Betsy eagerly, and measured out 
four teaspoonsful of the precious 
beverage, and gave full measure, 
mainly in consequence of Sally’s 
watchful eyes being upon her. 
Long parleying took place there- 
after between the cunning and 
wily Sally and the shrewd but in 
this instance over-reached Betsy, 
for before they parted, Sally had 
emptied every drop of liquorice- 
water in the bottle, and had be- 
sides wheedled Betsy out of twelve 
pins, to be returned at some re- 
mote and convenient period. But 
Betsy had her reward, in perspec- 
tive, for she received the first invi- 
tation to the feast on Monday 
evening, in Seth’s cellar, and she 
departed in a glow of triumph to 
boast of the invitation to her ac- 
quaintance. There is no person 
in the world, however insignificant 
or humble, who does not build for 
himself a dunghill upon which he de- 
lights to crow, to the exaltment of 
himself, and the depreciation of his 
neighbours. 

By noon all Sally’s invitations 
were issued by word of mouth; 
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and the news spreading with amaz- 
ing rapidity, the excitement among 
the juvenile population of Rose- 
mary Lane became most intense. 
Those who were invited walked 
about with pride and superiority in 
their bearing, and those who were 
not were proportionately humbled 
and vexed. The circumstance that 
Seth Dumbrick, the hermit, the 
crab, had consented to receive in 
his cave a certain number of chil- 
dren, and to give them a feast, 
was really an event in the neigh- 
bourhood, and even some of the 
grown-up people said they would 
like to go to the party. 

The curiosity and desire of Mrs. 
Preedy, a widow, became so in- 
flamed that she paid a visit to Seth 
in his stall, with the object of so- 
liciting or wheedling him out of 
an invitation. The argument she 
used was that her child, Jane 
Preedy, who in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant had never been 
known to wear a pair of boots or 
shoes which matched, and who had 
the reputation of being an incor- 
rigible tomboy, was so shy in com- 
pany that it would be a mercy to 
the little one if she were allowed 
the moral support of her mother 
on this auspicious occasion. 

‘It can’t be done, ma’am,’ said 
Seth, with a convincing shake of the 
head, ‘at any price. No lady or 
gentleman over the age of twelve 
can be admitted, by order of the 
Lord Chancellor.’ 

Awed by this information, and 
by no means certain that it was 
not given in earnest truth, Mrs. 
Preedy walked discomfited away ; 
- but a woman is not easily beaten, 
and nothing increases the fire of 
her desires more than a man’s op- 
position. In an hour she returned. 
She was not easy in her mind. 
What coudd Mr. Dumbrick mean 
by his opposition to the presence 
of grown-up sensible persons at his 
party? If he would only allow one 
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to be there! As a protectian, or 
for the appearance of the thing! 
Such strange things would be 
said ! 

‘I can bear it all, ma’am,’ was 
Seth’s reply. ‘I wish you'd show 
me your back, and let me get on 
with my work.’ 

This roused Mrs. Preedy’s ire. 
There was something sinister at the 
bottom of it, she’d bet her exist- 
ence! Mr. Dumbrick had some 
deep design. Strange things had 
been done before now in cellars! 
Perhaps he had skeletons and 
ghosts there, and wanted to frighten 
the children’s lives out of ’em! It 
would be a mercy if they was ever 
seen again ! 

‘My cellar zs full of ghosts, 
ma’am,’ said Seth. 

‘I thought as much,’ observed 
Mrs. Preedy, more than ever per- 
plexed. ‘I hope you ain’t done 
nothink very bad, Mr. Dumbrick. 
The ghosts are——’ 

‘Ghosts of lost years, ma’am,’ 
rejoined Seth, with somewhat of 
melancholy gravity. ‘I never knew 
myself that they were there till a 
week or two ago.’ 

*Dear me!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Preedy, with sympathetic curiosity. 
‘And how did you find ’em out, 
Mr. Dumbrick ?’ 

‘I was looking,’ replied Seth, 
with grim pathos, ‘into the eyes of 
a little child—quite a baby in- 
deed, ma’am—when they crept 
upon me unawares. Curious, wasn't 
it, that they should appear that 
way ?” 

‘I should think it was,’ said 
Mrs. Preedy ; ‘I can’t make it out. 
It’s like a riddle, Mr. Dumbrick. 
Then you'll let me come on Monday 
night ?” 

‘You too want to creep upon 
me unawares. No, ma’am, I'll not 
let you come on Monday night. 
You'd scare away the ghosts.’ 

‘ All the better,’ said Mrs. Preedy 
cheerfully. ‘A man of your time 
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of life don’t want to be bothered 
with such things.’ 

‘I’m not quite sure,ma’am. Do 
you ever read the Bible?” 

‘What do you take me for, Mr. 
Dumbrick? Of course I read my 
Bible, and believe in it. I’m a 
religious woman, I hope.’ 

‘I didn’t ask you that. There’s 
a part in it where a prophet— 
Moses it was—touches a rock, 
when all his people are dying o’ 
thirst. The moment he touches 
it, out pours a spring of sweet fresh 
water, and the children of Israel 
drinks.’ 

‘Tews, they was?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Nasty creatures! I can’t abear 
the sight ofa Jew. I don’t believe 
it’s in the Bible.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it is.’ 

‘Well, I don’t believe that part 
of it.’ 

‘It’s a fable, o’ course. I don’tbe- 
lieve it either ; but there itis. Now 
that story—a pretty one, ma’am 


—applies in an odd way to me.’ 
‘You're the strangest creature, 


Mr. Dumbrick! I don’t see how 
it can apply; but you're fond of 
puzzling a poor woman. I'll be 
sure to come on Monday night.’ 

‘You don’t put your nose inside 
my place, ma’am—neither you nor 
any other grown-up person in Rose- 
mary Lane.’ 

Which caused Mrs. Preedy to 
retire in great dudgeon, ready to 
indorse any ill-natured judgment 
that might be passed upon Seth 
Dumbrick. 

The eventful evening arrived, 
and Seth, sitting in his stall, re- 
ceived his guests, and passed them 
down to Sally. The first to arrive 
was Betsy Newbiggin; then followed 
Ann Taylor, Jimmy Platt, Jane 
Preedy (who had been in hiding 
all the day lest, at the last moment, 
her mother should prevent her 
going), Young Stumpy, and others, 
making in all a round dozen. 
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Seth’s mode of procedure was 
brief and business-like, and pro- 
ceeded thus : Betsy Newbiggin, the 
first arrival, walked proudly and 
briskly to Seth’s stall. To her dis- 
may, Seth took no notice of her, 
and did not appear to see her. 

‘Please, Mr. Dumbrick,’ said 
Betsy timorously, all her boldness 
gone in presence of her distin- 
guished host, his indifference also 
inspiring a doubt as to whether 
Sally had not been playing tricks 
with her. 

‘Ah,’ said Seth, raising his eyes, 
‘well? 

‘Please, Mr. Dumbrick, I’ve 
come to the party.’ 

‘Name?’ 

‘Betsy Newbiggin, please, sir.’ 

* You're the gal that sells liquor- 
ish-water ?” 

‘ Yes, please, sir.’ 

‘What does that mean on your 
frock ?” 

‘Its a B and a N, Mr. Dum- 
brick. B for Betsy, N for New- 
biggin.’ 

Struck by an original idea, Betsy, 
when she was ‘ doing herself up for 
the party,’ had stuck part of her 
capital of pins into the bosom of 
her frock in imperfect representa- 
tion of the initials of her name. 
It was as good, in the first place, 
as the fashion of grand ladies in 
presenting their cards when paying 
visits (although this did not occur 
to Betsy, she not being versed in 
the usages of fashionable society) ; 
but Betsy—aware of the value of a 
good advertisement—did know that 
the device distinguished her as the 
only true and original vendor of 
liquorice-water in the neighbour- 
hood. Besides, it prevented any 
other little girl passing herself off 
for her. 

‘Sally,’ called out Seth, bending 
towards the steps which led into 
the cellar, ‘here’s Betsy Newbig- 
gin. Is that right?’ 

‘Yes, Daddy Dumbrick,’ called 
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out Sally in reply; and then Seth 
hoisted the little girl in, and passed 
her down to Sally, who received 
her visitor with stately cordiality. 
The process was repeated with 
all those invited, until the number 
was complete; when Seth put his 
shutters up, and joined the party. 
The cellar presented a splendid 
appearance. Everything was pol- 
ished up, the hearth was whitened, 
the stove was blackened. There 
was not a speck on the glass of the 
aquarium: but this latter attrac- 
tion was covered with a blanket. 
Seth, who, during the day, had re- 
fused to come into the dwelling- 
room, knowing that Sally was busy, 
and wished to give him a surprise, 
gazed around with satisfaction. 
His eyes meeting Sally’s, which 
were watching him anxiously, he 
patted her approvingly on the 
shoulder, which caused her tocolour 
with pleasure. When Seth made 
his appearance among his guests, 
they were all demurely seated on 
two benches which Sally had found 
in the back yard, and cleaned for 
the occasion. They were a very 
respectable party indeed, and be- 
haved themselves quite genteelly. 
They were in holiday attire too, 
for, duly impressed with the import- 
ance of the event, they had taken 
pains to personally adorn them- 
selves with any little oddment they 
could lay their hands on. True, 
that in some instances the will had 
to be taken for the deed ; as in the 
case of Young Stumpy, the rents in 
whose garments would not admit 
of the entire concealment of his 
shirt, which peeped out in un- 
warrantable places, and who was 
much distressed by his companions 
slyly pulling at it, and further ex- 
posing him; and in the case of Jane 
Preedy, one of whose feet was 
buried in a very large old shoe, and 
the other squeezed into a boot too 
small to admit of lacing up. But 
for the matter of that, Sally Chand- 
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ler, if brought before a jury, would 
have been found guilty of rents, 
tatters, and incongruities in her at- 
tire ; so busy had she been that— 
without inquiring as to whether she 
had the means—she had no time 
to make herself smart. On the 
table were displayed threepenny- 
worth of oranges cut into very small 
pieces, threepennyworth of whitey- 
brown seedcakes, threepennyworth 
of the delectable cake known as the 
jumble, and threepennyworth of 
expressionless men and women and 
blatant cocks and hens fashioned 
out of the native gingerbread of the 
neighbourhood. Upon this splen- 
did feast the eyes of the company 
were eagerly fixed, wandering oc- 
casionally away to the dark corners 
of the cellar and to the blanket 
which concealed the fish in the 
aquarium. 

‘Where’s baby, Sally? asked 
Seth. 

‘Not yet, please,’ said Sally im- 
ploringly. ‘May we commence, 
Daddy?” 

“Yes.” 

The entertainment was opened 
by the drawing up of the curtain, 
or rather by the withdrawal of the 
blanket from the aquarium, and 
the sudden and brilliant display of 
fish swimming about caused a 
chorus of Oh’s! of all shapes and 
sizes to issue from the throats of 
the delighted guests. Entering at 
once into the humour of the affair, 
Seth Dumbrick constituted himself 
showman, and proceeded to point 
out the different fish to the audi- 
ence, who thronged around the 
lecturer, and listened open-mouthed 
to the wonderful things he told 
them. He took advantage, it must 
be confessed, of the limited know- 
ledge of his hearers, and imposed 
upon them as the veriest mounte- 
bank would have done. Marvel- 
lous were the qualities of the water- 
beetles ; dreadful were the stories 
he told of the voracious silver pike, 
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saying how fortunate it was that 
there was not room for them to 
grow in the aquarium, or there was 
no telling what would occur ; the 
gold and silver fish were real gold 
and silver—‘Do you think I'd keep 
sham ones?’ he asked, receiving 
vociferous vindication of his genu- 
ineness in the answers, ‘ In course 
not, Mr. Dumbrick;’ ‘ Not you, 
Mr. Dumbrick ; —and as for the 
salamanders, which they gazed up- 
on with a kind of horrible fascina- 
tion, he explained how that fire 
wouldn’t burn them, and expressed 
his opinion—with downward-point- 
ing finger—that they came from the 
place where wicked boys and girls 
went to, unless they saw the error 
of their ways, and repented in good 
time. So impressed with gloomy 
forebodings were the guests—all of 
whom, according to the oft-repeated 
testimony of their nearest relations, 
were as bad as bad could be—at 
this peroration to Seth Dumbrick’s 
discourse, that it was found neces- 
sary to revive their sinking spirits. 
This was successfully accomplished 
by a circulation of the oranges and 
cakes, after discussing a portion of 
which they became the most de- 
fiant of young sinners, and figura- 
tively snapped their fingers at fate. 
Then the principal feature of the 
evening was heralded by Sally, who, 
retiring into the recess which had 
been partitioned off for her sleep- 
ing apartment, returned in triumph 
with baby. 

Holding Sally by the hand, she 
walked in like a little queen. 

Of Sally’s four shillings, one had 
been spent on the pleasures of the 
table; the remaining three had 
been expended on the child’s dress. 
Heaven only knows what had influ- 
enced Sally in her whim, but from 
the moment she had obtained Seth 
Dumbrick’s permission to hold the 
feast, she had run about from shop 
to shop, and street to street, hunt- 
ing up cheap little bits of finery 
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with which to deck her treasure for 
the important occasion. Small 
remnants of silk, bits of ribbon, 
faded artificial flowers, whatever 
her eye lighted on in rag and 
second-hand-clothes’ shops in the 
way of colour, Sally had pur- 
thased, cheapening and bargaining 
for them with the zeal and tact of 
a grown-up woman. The result 
was a great heap of odds and ends, 
which Sally had washed, and ironed, 
and pieced, and patched, with so 
much industry and ingenuity that 
hertreasure baby looked like a May- 
day Queen or an oddly-assorted 
rainbow. ‘There was no harmony 
of design in the fashioning or ar- 
rangement of the dress, but the 
general effect was so pretty and 
unexpected, and the child’s face, 
flushed with pleasure and excite- 
ment, was so beautiful, that her 
appearance in the cellar was like 
the revelation ofa bright cloud, and 
Seth Dumbrick held his breath for 
a moment or two in wonder and 
admiration. The guests clapped 
their hands in unrestrained delight, 
and the child, standing in the midst 
of her admiring audience, received 
their applause with perfect grace 
as though she was used to this sort 
of thing, and it was naturally her 
due. There was a rosy glow in her 
fair cheeks, her flaxen hair hung 
upon her shoulders like golden 
silk, her blue eyes sparkled with 
beauty. Sally stood by her side, 
like a little sallow gipsy. Seth 
drew the two children aside, and 
lifted them on his knees. 

* Doesn’t she look like an angel ?” 
inquired Sally rapturously. 

‘It’s such a picture as I never 
expected to see in my cellar. Sally, 
you're a little wonder.’ 

‘No, no,’ protested Sally; ‘she 
is. I ain’t nobody. That’s the 
way I sawher in my dream. You've 
got to give her a name, you 
know.’ 

‘It’s a puzzle, Sally. There’s no 
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name I’m acquainted with that 
would match her.’ 

‘But you’ve got to do it.’ 

‘Didn’t Pharer say anything 
about it ?” 

Sally considered. 

‘Pharer’s a king. She’s good 
enough to be a queen.’ 

‘We've got one Queen, Sal, and 
those that have seen her say she’s 
pretty, too. There’s princesses and 
duchesses ‘ 

‘A duchess, a duchess!’ cried 
Sally, clapping her hands. ‘If she 
can’t be a queen, make her a 
duchess !’ 


What Hope is Thine ? 


‘So be it, Sally. A duchess ’ll 
be better than baby, when she 
grows up. So we'll call her a 
duchess. The Duchess of Rose- 
mary Lane.’ 

Sally slid off his knees, and 
brought a cup of water. 

‘You must sprinkle her, you 
know. That's the way. Now 
no one can’t call her nothink 
else.’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said 
Seth, addressing the company with 
mock dignity, ‘allow me to pre- 
sent to you the Duchess of Rose- 
mary Lane.’ 


[To be continued, ] 





WHAT HOPE IS THINE ? 


O Heart, O beating heart, what hope is thine? 
What longing, sweeter than all things that be, 
Fills thy fair soul with mute expectancy, 
Waiting the advent, watching for a sign, 
To mark the coming of thy lord divine? 
What light that other mortals may not see, 
O heart,—what hidden light makes bright for thee 
The sad hours when no radiant sunbeams shine ? 


Is thine a hope no slanderous tongue can slay ? 

Can never soft-lipped maiden sound its knell ? 
Is thine a light more glorious than the day, 

More rich than wealth or worldly fame can tell ? 
If this be so—if this be what you say, 

Then, heart, O heart, with thee ’tis surely well ! 


S. WADDINGTON. 





THREE DUNCES. 


Ir was in the early part of the year 
1817, in one of the higher forms of 
the Darmstadt Gymnasium. The 
master of the school, the learned 
Magister Johann Justus Storck, a 
famous pedagogue and distin- 
guished Latinist of the period, was 
having a field-day in ‘ interpreta- 
tion of the classics,’ as he some- 
what euphemistic.lly termed the 
laboured, and certainly not always 
successful, essays of his pupils to 
turn the works of the old Latin 
writers into decent German prose. 
Magister Storck had a fond par- 
tiality for Pheedrus and Cornelius 
Nepos, whose works he had spe- 
cially edited, with copious erudite 
marginal notes and elucidatory 
comments of his own, which formed 
the pride of his life. He would, 
indeed, occasionally boast with in- 
flated self-assertion that he had 
‘gilded the refined gold of the 
Thracian slave whom Augustus him- 
self had set free ; and that he had 
‘given a fresh lease of immortality 
to Cicero’s friend ; for he held in 
utter abhorrence the heresy which 
would assign the authorship of the 
Vite Excellentium Imperatorum to 
milius Probus, who lived some 
centuries after Cornelius Nepos. 
The Latin reading of his pupils 
had therefore, as a rule, been con- 
fined to those two writers. On the 
present occasion, however, Livy 
was the author in hand. Things 
looked well at first. The primus 
of the class, a precocious little boy 
of about twelve, who had by dint 
of patient plodding worked his way 
to a correct comprehension of 
classic Latin, led off in a fashion 
so brilliant and so highly satisfac- 


tory, that the delighted master rap- 
turously exclaimed, ‘Optimé, Otto! 
optimé] omnium! Euge, preclare 
puer! Macte semper literis, dilec- 
tissime inter tres delectos! Which, 
rightly interpreted, means, Well 
done, Otto! done passing well, 
bright boy! Go on ever increasing 
in learning, thou best beloved of 
the three chosen leaders of the 
class ! 

‘Here is a bright example for 
you others to emulate. To think 
of it—not yet twelve, and so far in 
advance of boys of fourteen and 
fifteen! He will make his way in 
the world, and leave his mark upon 
it. Mind my words, he z// leave 
his mark—monumentum ere pe- 
rennius. He is indeed the pride of 
my class, the phoenix of the gym- 
nasium | 

Having delivered which some- 
what rhapsodical general and special 
address, the pleased master leant 
back in his chau, his face radiant with 
smiles, destined, alas, but too soon 
to give way to dark clouds of dis- 
content and anger ; for, with a few 
rare exceptions, boy after boy, called 
upon to read his share, found the 
elegant and concise diction of the 
rhetorical historian too hard a nut 
to crack, and made a sad hash 
accordingly of the text before him, 
to the utter upsetting at last of the 
worthy master’s temper. So that, 
when it came to the turn of the 
fag and misery end of the class, the 
wretched occupants of the last 
bench—three boys of about four- 
teen—beheld with fear and tremb- 
ling lowering upon them a veritable 
Jupiter Tonans, with face as black 
as thunder, and hurling all around 
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him choice Latin objurgations, like 
unto flashes of forked lightning. 

‘Now,’ shouted the irate master 
in astentorian voice, ‘I come to you, 
the ultimi of the class. Full well I 
know what to expect of you; yet 
will I give you a chance, were it 
only to see whether you may not 
at last leave this place of disgrace 
and rise above some of these stupid 
dolts,’ frowning angrily upon the 
occupants of the last bench but 
one. ‘Now, then, Liebig, I will 
give you an easy bit: “Invenioapud 
quosdam, a quzestoribus Fabio et 
Valerio diem dictam perduellionis, 
damnatumque populi judicio.” Now 
go on, and see what you make 
of it.’ 

The boy addressed, confused, 
and directed by his evil genius, 
blurted out hurriedly, 

‘I find it stated by some that a 
day was appointed for the fight.’ 

Here the master, in a towering 
rage, broke in: 

‘O Dii immortales! O puerum 
nequam! Why, you densiceps !’ 
(you thickhead, you dunce !) ‘not 
to know even that perduellio mean- 
eth high treason, not to mention 
your total misconception of the 
meaning of the passage. Well, I 
see your case is hopeless. 

‘Go on you, Gervinus : “ Dirutas 
publict sdes; ea est area ante 
Telluris zdem ;” which surely is 
easy enough, even for you.’ 

The penultimus, whose turn it 
was now, seemed to think so too; 
for he went boldly at it. ‘ His 
house was pulled down by the pub- 
lic,’ he said, ‘and forms now the 
courtyard before the house of one 
Tellus.’ 

This was really almost too much 
for the long-tried patience of the 
master to bear. ‘Pro sancte Jupiter! 
he exclaimed. ‘O ignorantiam sin- 
gularem !’ (unparaileled ignorance!) 
‘Why, you wretched hebes, you 
numskull ! not to know that “ pub- 
lice” here meaneth “ by order of 
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the commonwealth, or by judicial 
decree ;” and that “ Telluris edes” 
meaneth “the temple of the god- 
dess of the earth.” It is barely 
credible. But never mind; there 
will be an end of it soon, somehow 
or other, I trust. 

‘Now then you, Kaup, though 
you are the ultimus omnium, the 
very last of the class, try for once, 
my boy, whether you cannot put 
Liebig and Gervinus and a few 
more of such dolts here to the 
blush. Here, let me see what you 
make of this nice little bit: “ Cete- 
rum sive illud domesticum, sive 
publicum fuit judicium, damnatur 
Servio Cornelio, Quinto Fabio 
consulibus.”’ 

Poor Kaup! had he had but 
time allowed him to ponder over 
this easy passage, he would, no 
doubt, have rendered it correctly ; 
but, dreading the master’s im- 
patience, he dashed at it at once, 
and this is what he made of it : 

‘Moreover, whether it was a 
public or a private sentence, he 
condemned by the consuls, Serv—’ 

Here he came to a sudden stop, 
well-nigh frightened out of his wits 
by the magister’s fierce frown. 

‘O Dii boni! this is indeed 
pretty,’ cried the learned man. 
* Why, you vile stipes, you miser- 
able blockhead, have I not ex- 
plained to you a hundred times 
the ablativus absolutus? How 
can you possibly perpetrate such 
an inexcusably gross blunder as 
this—éy the consuls! Why, the 
smallest boy of the fifth form would 
know better. Now I'll tell you a 
bit of my mind, you three, before 
you drive me quite out of it. If1 
had not a properly exalted notion 
of the true duty and function of a 
Tradaywyes¢, which, rightly inter- 
preted, meaneth puerorum custos 
ac ductor et informator—that is to 
say, a guardian, guide, and instruc- 
tor of youth, of a leader and licker 
of cubs—I might be sorely tempted 
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to try the effect ofa course of sound 
flogging upon you. But I believe, 
besides, all the canings in the world 
would fail to do any one of you 
three the least good. I fear you 
are dunderpated dolts by some 
mysterious. dispensation of Nature. 
Heads you have, indeed, as big as 
any; but they seem more than 
commonly empty of brains ; so that 
even the famous Nuremberg funnel 
method of instruction would most 
likely be applied in vain in your 
case. There are your poor fathers, 
spending upon your education 
money which they can but ill afford 
—and spending it to worse than no 
purpose whatever. You are old 
enough now to learn a trade. What 
is the use of your continuing to 
cumber the benches of my class, 
infecting others with your hopeless 
and helpless stupidity? I am re- 
solved to talk to your parents about 
it. Why do not you learn your 
father’s business, Liebig? What 
else are you fit for but a grocer, or 


something of the kind? What do 
you wish to be?” 
‘A chemist,’ replied the boy. 
‘A chemist! derisively cried 


Master Storck. ‘Good Lord, save 
us! Liebig would be a chemist! 
A gallipot, you mean—an apothe- 
cary. If you can manage even as 
much as that, it surely will be about 
the extreme length of your tether. 
You know just enough Latin for 
that. Hydrargyrum cum creta; pul- 
vis rhei; acidum  sulphuricum ; 
recipe, and miscetur, detur, sig- 
netur. But a chemist, forsooth ! 
Take my word for it, neither you 
nor Gervinus nor Kaup will ever 
be fit to pass the portals into the 
great temple of learning, arts, and 
sciences. 

‘You, Gervinus, had also best 
become a tanner, like your father ; 
or, as you can count pretty cor- 
rectly, a linendraper or something 
of the kind, which does not require 
so much exercise of the mental 
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faculties. For anything beyond 
this you are utterly unfit, since you 
do not know even your own mother- 
tongue indifferently well, let alone 
Latin. 

‘ And lastly, as for you, Kaup, 
why, you are simply the very incar- 
nation of the grossest general and 
universal ignorance. The sum- 
total of all you know amounts prac- 
tically just to nothing. I am quite 
aware how foolishly you idle away 
your time in collecting butterflies, 
beetles, and other vermin, and stuff- 
ing dead rats, making them look 
almost as repulsive as if they were 
alive. You are fond of dogs and 
cats ; also of donkeys, which I can 
easily understand: Asinus asino 
gaudet. Your father had best put 
you to some purely mechanical 
trade, if possible, as your intellec- 
tual capacity would certainly seem 
to soar barely above the level of 
the simia troglodytes vulgo chim- 
panzee. 

‘I am sincerely sorry for the three 
of you; but there is no other help 
for it that I can see but to act at 
once upon my advice, which I trust 
may be done for your own sakes, 
that you may no longer lose your 
time here and squander your 
fathers’ hard-earned money. Dul- 
lards you are, and dullards you will 
always remain. Still I hope and 
trust you may pass through the 
world in an obscurely respectable 
way, though you certainly will not 
leave your mark upon it. Now you 
may go, and tell them at home 
what I have been saying to you, 
and that I shall call upon your 
parents in the course of a week or 
so. Valete pueri! the class is dis- 
missed.’ 

So the learned Magister Storck, 
an intellectual giant in his own 
conceit, having thus humbled the 
three poor lads to the very dust and 
made them feel most unhappy, and 
having clearly demonstrated before 
the class—to his own satisfaction, 
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at least—that of all the dunces ever 
born into the world the boys Lie- 
big, Gervinus, and Kaup were in- 
contestably the biggest and densest, 
and the most hopelessly stupid, 
went to his dinner with his ruffled 
temper considerably soothed by 
this grand oratorical burst. He 
kept his word, however, and it was 
in consequence of his representa- 
tions to the fathers of the boys that 
Justus Liebig was soon after ap- 
prenticed to an apothecary in a 
small way of business at Heppen- 
heim, whilst George Gervinus was 
bound to a Darmstadt linendraper. 
Johann Jacob Kaup’s father alone 
persisted in keeping his son a few 
years longer at school, apparently 
to little purpose, however, as young 
Kaup also had in the end to leave 
the gymnasium without obtaining 
a certificate of ripeness for the uni- 
versity. 

These, then, were the three boys 
whom the learned Magister Storck 
denounced as the shame of his class 
and the reproach of the Darmstadt 
Gymnasium, and to whom he 
would, at the best, pityingly vouch- 
safe a slender chance of passing 
through the world in an obscurely 
respectable way, to quit it without 
leaving a trace behind them. Well, 
the world knows what these three 
boys developed into. 

George Gervinus, to whom Ma- 
gister Storck would not concede 
even an indifferent knowledge of 
his own mother-tongue, and who, 
in the opinion of that self-satisfied 
pedagogue, was fit at the most to 
stand behind a linendraper’s coun- 
ter, measuring calico, awoke to the 
consciousness of his own genius 
so soon almost as he found himself 
removed from the depressing and 
deadening influence of this pedan- 
tic guide in the paths of learning, 
who was utterly blind to all intel- 
lect soaring beyond the wretched 
shrines of his own stupid idols ; and 
in due course of time this same 
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George Gervinus, this wretched 
hebes and numskull, expanded into 
the profound historian, the clear- 
headed and sharpsighted diver into 
the immense ocean of the past, the 
acute critic, the classical writer—in 
brief, the accomplished scholar, 
who has left his mark not upon his 
own generation alone, but upon 
generations to come. 

So much for George Gervinus. 
Now for the next of these three 
dunces, Justus Liebig, the boy in 
whom to the learned instructor it 
had looked unpardonable presump- 
tion to wish to go in for chemistry, 
and who had been held by that 
shining light of erudition to know 
only just enough Latin to under- 
stand physicians’ prescriptions. 
‘A chemist, forsooth ! Why, a gal- 
lipot,’ was declared to be about the 
extreme length of his tether. Such 
had been the magisterial dictum of 
the man upon whom had devolved 
a most important part of the boy’s 
education, and who surely had had 
ample opportunities afforded him 
of discovering the latent genius 
in this most gifted pupil of his; 
nay, who could not possibly have 
helped stumbling upon this pa- 
tent fact, had he not lacked all and 
every power of discernment —as 
would indeed seem, unhappily, to 
have always been the case with 
the immense majority of peda- 
gogues from the remotest antiquity 
to the present day—and had he 
not made Latin and Greek gram- 
mar and classics the sole touch- 
stone of all intellectual capa- 
city. 

The boy Liebig, who did not 
know the true meaning of ‘ dicere 
diem’ and of ‘ cashaiiie to want 
to be a chemist, forsooth! Yea, 
most learned Magister Storck, 2 
chemist indeed !—the genial crea- 
tor, the loving father and patient 
fosterer of a new science almost 
undreamed of before his glorious 
advent—a new science infinitely 
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fruitful, abounding in the richest 
blessings to the whole world ; the 
thoughtful practical student of na- 
ture ; the discoverer and revealer 
of many marvellous mysteries of 
the universal mother of all things 
created ; the ingenious deviser of 
an infinite variety of methods and 
appliances enabling man to pass 
even the most complex bodies 
through the alembic and the cru- 
cible, and leading him thus, may- 
hap, through the portals of an all- 
resolving analysis into the sanctum 
of an all-forming synthesis; the 
profound philosopher who may 
truly be said to have been the first 
to unite in indissoluble bonds che- 
mistry and physiology, and to place 
agriculture upon a sound and solid 
scientific basis ; the sage to whom 
the world is indebted for the dawn 
of rational views upon the all- 
important question of the nutrition 
of man and beast ; the potent ma- 
gician who bade the decaying 
power of Nature halt in its course, 
expelling by one of the simplest 
processes the great agent of putre- 
faction, and interposing against its 
reéntry the slender barrier of a thin 
sheet of tin fashioned into a case, 
closed but with a little solder, yet 
as impassable to that agent as the 
fabled seal of Solomon was of old 
held to be to the genii confined 
under its impress; and lastly, to 
conclude this hurried and imper- 
fect list of his achievements, the 
beneficent inventor of the process 
of condensing and preserving milk, 
that most indispensable nutriment 
of infants, which, by affording an 
unalterable and invariable and 
most perfect substitute for the se- 
cretion of the mother’s breast, has 
been the means of reducing by 
more than one-half the death-rate 
of infants brought up by hand. A 
most wonderful dunce this ! 

We will now, finally, pass to the 
third of the trio, the most intensely, 
hopelessly, and helplessly stupid 
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dunce ofthe bunch, Johann Jacob 
Kaup, the unhappy boy who had 
failed to master the mystery of the 
ablativus absolutus, and had there- 
fore, of course, been declared by 
the learned Magister Storck to be 
the very incarnation of the grossest 
general and universal ignorance ; 
the foolish collector of butterflies, 
beetles, and ‘other vermin; the 
stuffer of dead animals; the un- 
intellectual youth who could in- 
sanely turn his back upon the pure 
delights which the classics must 
afford to all well-regulated minds, 
to revel instead in the beastly com- 
pany and contemplation of dogs, 
cats, and donkeys, which infatuated 
predilection for the animal world 
could only be accounted for, in 
his teacher’s sage opinion, upon 
the supposition of congeniality of 
nature and disposition. Miserable 
bat-blind pedagogue! not to be 
able to see, what must have been 
clear to any man of common sense 
and enlightenment, that this much- 
abused boy was specially gifted by 
Nature, and that his special gifts 
tended towards the contemplating, 
studying, and comprehending that 
most wonderful section of her 
wondrous works, the animal king- 
dom. 

As the fame of this ‘miserable 
blockhead’ may not be quite so 
generally familiar to the reader as 
that of his two distinguished co- 
peers in duncedom, a few brief 
notes anent the man and his career 
and doings may find a place here. 
The same as Gervinus and Liebig, 
so also had Kaup, almost imme- 
diately after his tardy emancipation 
from the mind-and-intellect-stifling 
upas breath of the gymnasium and 
its dons, found his proper mental 
tone. In the year 1821 the young 
naturalist—who was, after all, only 
eighteen years old then—went to 
the University of Gottingen, where 
Blumenbach was then just at the 
height of his Brummagem reputa- 
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tion and mushroom renown. The 
young student soon saw through 
the thin gilding of that pinchbeck 
professor of natural history, and left 
Gottingen in disgust. The famous 
Temmink was at the time director 
and curator of the great museum at 
the University of Leyden; so to 
Leyden the young student wended 
his way. His purse being but very 
slenderly furnished, he would have 
found it almost impossible to carry 
out his plan of study had not Tem- 
mink, discerning in him a genius 
kindred to his own, employed him 
in the service of the museum. In 
1825 he returned to his native city, 
Darmstadt, possessed of the richest 
and most varied knowledge, ex- 
tending over the whole of the ani- 
mal kingdom. A few years after 
he became inspector and curator of 
the Darmstadt collection of natural 
curiosities, which, by his incessant 
and indefatigable studies and re- 
searches, he raised in the course of 
time to a foremost rank amongst 
similar collections on the Conti- 
nent, adding more especially to its 
treasures the mighty skeletons of 
the dinotherium (discovered by 
him at Eppelsheim), the mastodon, 
the halitherium, the mammoth, and 
many more of the giant denizens of 
a buried world. 

In the course of his most busy 
life Kaup made many visits to 
France, and more especially to 
England, where he enjoyed the 
high esteem and cordial friendship 
of Owens, John Gould, George 
Gray, the late Earl of Derby, and 
many more. In honour of him the 
famous geologist Dr. Julius Haast 
of Christchurch has called a moun- 
tain in New Zealand ‘ Mount 
Kaup.’ It is not too much to 
affirm that Johann Jacob Kaup, 
who died on the 4th of July, 1873, 
at the age of seventy, deservedly 
held the foremost rank among the 
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greatest zoologists of the present 
age. 

Curiously enough, Kaup, whose 
intellect had been so glibly pro- 
nounced by Magister Storck to 
range about on a par with that of 
a chimpanzee, had started in the 
year 1829, long before Darwin, the 
identical theory of development 
which has made the name of the 
latter great naturalist famous all 
over the world. And, stranger 
still, perhaps, in 1871 he made a 
full and absolute recantation of this 
said theory, which he declared to 
have been simply the erroneous 
outcome of his youthful igno- 
rance ! 

So it would appear that, when 
the Darmstadt Gymnasium had, for 
once in the course of its long and 
dull existence, had the singular 
good fortune of holding on its 
benches three boys of genius, one 
of the great dons of the institution, 
who—as is unhappily the case 
with but too many of our would-be 
guides and instructors of youth— 
had not even mastered the mere 
grammar of his most difficult and 
most exalted art, and knew not 
how to teach his pupils to learn, 
had dubbed these three rare birds 
hopelessly stupid dunces, and had 
all but kicked them out of the 
establishment. 

And what became of the pre- 
clarus puer, the primus and pride of 
Storck’s class, the phcenix of the 
Darmstadt Gymnasium, who so 
surely was to leave his mark upon 
the world? Alas, poor Otto lived 
and died obscurely as gate-clerk in 
an obscure Hessian town. And 
who, but for the three dunces, 
would ever remember: even the 
name of the learned magister him- 
self? 

‘ And what of all this?’ the reader 
may ask. Well, ‘the bearing of 
this lies in the application of it.’ 
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V. THE GAIETY THEATRE. 
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A GOOD many years ago now, when 
the music-hall, together with those 
refined personages, the ‘Great 
Vance’ and the ‘ Jolly Nash,’ was 
enjoying the highest /restiye, pro- 
jectors thought that a briiliant 
temple devoted to esthetic enter- 
tainments of the kind must suc- 
ceed infallibly in such a locality as 
the Strand. A magnificent taber- 
nacle, dedicated to this sort of 
worship, was designed and a com- 
pany formed. ‘There is a curious 
capriciousness in everything con- 
nected with amusement, which 
seems to disdain all law and pre- 
cedent ; and accordingly, when the 
building was completed, on a site 
between Catherine Street and Wel- 
lington Street, it fell under a sort of 
blight almost from the day of the 
opening. 

It happened that, at the time, 
there was among the lively band 
that worked under Mr. Dickens for 
Household Words a very capable 
and brilliant ‘ hand,’ who possessed 
the art of gathering an enormous 
amount of curious facts, and of 
compressing them into a short 
paper written with great point and 
liveliness. This was Mr. John 
Hollingshead, who was really a 
master in this art of preparing what 
might be styled literary ‘ Liebig’s 
Extract.’ His papers invariably 
attracted attention ; and we well 
remember our astonishment and 
envy—we were a brother worker 
on the same journal under the 
Master—when one of these papers, 
* The City of Unlimited Paper,’ was 
transferred at length to a column 


and a half of the Zimes. This 
sagacious writer—who made busi- 
ness read like pleasure—noticed 
that this institution, which was 
called the ‘Strand Music-Hall,’ 
was waning and decaying from in- 
anition, and conceived the idea of 
turning it into a new theatre—not 
because a theatre, but because a 
new species of entertainment, was 
required. The Gaieté in Paris 
was devoted to dazzling displays of 
a particular kind, /éeries and the 
like ; and it was thought this sort 
of mixture of music and sfectacle 
—like the Roi Carotte—might be 
introduced to an English audience. 
Accordingly the same name was 
chosen, and a very skilful theatrical 
architect, Mr. Phipps—who has 
since built other Gaiety’s over the 
kingdom—was employed to mould 
the rather intractable walls of the 
old music-hall into the handsome 
and commodious theatre that now 
stands in its place. 

Considering that it was a trans- 
formation or ‘conversion,’ the effect 
is surprisingly good ; for the result 
is one of the most architectural 
and satisfactory houses in London. 
There are none of those shifts dic- 
tated by economy or narrowness of 
space—those terribly projecting 
shelves known as balconies, which 
destroy sound and sight, and 
which, as in the Vaudeville, almost 
turn the auditorium into two stories 
or floors, a drawing-room and a 
basement. The air of comfort, the 
warmth of colour, the well-lined 
look, the snug stalls and boxes— 
these are almost unique in London. 
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The house is nearly circular, and 
the French idea of a row of boxes 
behind the balcony strengthens 
this idea of cosiness and improves 
the hearing. For this reason we 
were sorry to see, on a late visit, 
that the centre portion of these 
boxes had been removed, and 
turned into the back portion of the 
balcony. The colours through the 
house are all chocolate and dark 
reds and browns—rather sombre, 
but still adding to the brilliancy of 
what passes on the stage. 

It would be curious to analyse 
the tastes of audiences in different 
capitals; to investigate why in 
Paris, a frivolous, gorgeous, glit- 
tering piece is relished, which, 
however, is submitted under the 
most tedious conditions of dull 
dialogue, duller incidents, action 
slowly developed, and the whole 
set off by a few scenes of excep- 
tional splendour. The piece may 
consume, perhaps, nearly five 
hours. It is a mixture of music, 
colours, lime-light, gold and silver, 
female figures, &c. Nowa London 
audience cannot stomach this—and 
it has been tried again and again. 
There must be a certain intellectual 
element, and a good deal addressed 
to the ear, even if not ofa very 
high order ; and thus, though this 
Gaieté mixture has been often 
presented, even in company with a 
gay and interesting story, it may be 
doubted if the regular public care 
very much for ‘ groupings of lovely 
females,’ or the startling effects 
which Grévin and other designers 
of undress compose. Our London 
Gaiety started with some pieces of 
this kind, by Mr. Alfred Thomp- 
son and Mr. Gilbert ; but the suc- 
cess was chiefly owing to the good 
singing of Miss Loseby and others, 
and the capital band and music of 
Herr Meyer Liitz, the musical di- 
rector. ‘The manager’s lucky star 
was above his head when he made 
what seems an eternal treaty with 
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the facetious TooLr, that uncon- 
strained child of Momus, who now 
for many years has revelled in 
mirth before crowded Gaiety audi- 
ences. The house and the player 
are inseparable ideas. For a long 
time it has been so: esto perpetua. 
It would almost seem that at that 
particular point of the Strand, and 
at no other, Toole should be seen 
to the best advantage. We can- 
not fancy him at the Vaudeville, 
for instance, or at the St. James’s, 
or at the Charing Cross, or even at 
the Globe, where for a time he was 
domiciled, but it seemed un- 
natural. His reign is usually from 
Christmas to Easter, about four 
months of the year, when he goes 
to the goidfields in the provinces. 
There are two other pillars of the 
house, sturdy, valuable, and effec- 
tive, though of an antique mate- 
rial. I mean the MaTHeEws, like 
Kitty, ‘ever fair and young ; and 
the solid PHELps, whose hearty 
and genuine appreciation by ever- 
increasing crowds is admirable tes- 
timony to the real sound dramatic 
taste of the public, who, if but good 
meats are set before them, are cer- 
tain to come to your fadle-d’héte. 
Nothing is more exhilarating 
than to make one in a crowded 
audience when Mr. Toole is at his 
best and in his most exuberant 
vein. Nothing more grotesque or 
extravagant can be conceived than 
that Japanese character in A/ad- 
din /T,, which was supported from 
beginning to end with an amazing 
and never-flagging spirit. So with 
his character in the Princess of 
Trebizonde, and that undeservedly 
neglected piece of Mr. Sala’s, Mat 
Tyler, which was an’ admirable 
bit of caricature. It is almost, in- 
deed, impossible to follow the enor- 
mous list of pieces which swell his 
répertoire ; but it would not be dif- 
ficult to make two classes of them, 
—the one comprising those of a 
sketchy character, which the actor 
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himself, as it were, makes, and fills 
out gradually by zmpromptus of his 
own, and by his own exertions ; the 
other of a classical kind, where the 
character itself is solid and com- 
plete before being intrusted to the 
actor. The former class is written 
by comparatively inferior hands. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how in- 
ferior in breadth and spirit and 
workmanship the pieces of our day 
are to those of even fifteen or twenty 
years ago, the language being 
careless. We need only turn to 
Mr. Reade’s A/asks and Faces to 
see what finish and delicacy of 
touch then obtained. Mr. Toole 
has a few of these older works 
in his répertoire—Paul Pry, the 
Spitalfields Weaver, Ici on parle 
Frangais, and that truly comic 
and most laughter-moving bit of 
genuine humour, the Birthplace of 
Podgers, written by the director of 
this house. Any one who has seen 
Mr. Toole in this has seen him at 
his best. Like Garrick, he is 
‘natural, easy, affecting ;’ and the 
situation is founded on such true 
comedy that it would be impossible 
for him to be otherwise. So with 
Domestic Economy, another bit of 
real life founded in nature. The 
Spitalfields Weaver too has a good 
broad old-comedy ‘ motive,’ which 
gives material for developed act- 
ing, offering a ‘backbone’ which 
can be enriched in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. ‘The contrary is the 
fault of the modern one-part pieces, 
which are meagre in conception, 
and tempt the interpreter into sur- 
face acting and grotesque speeches 
to make the whole ‘ go.’ Between 
these and the character itself 
there is no distinct relation, or such 
relation as there is is arbitrary. 
This arises from the modern sys- 
tem of putting ‘ good things’ to say 
into the actor’s mouth, instead of 
giving him good things todo. How 
rare is a really humorous situa- 
tion! Vesta’s Temple was almost the 


last broadly humorous situation 
that was presented to us. Even 
out of French borrowings we con- 
trive to knock the true humour, 
using the axe and plane diligently, 
and hewing the thing into an 
English shape. The rough ver- 
sion of the diverting Zricoche et 
Cacolet was a notable instance, the 
very name, ibd and Tucker, 
showing how far it was from the 
spirit of true humour. 

Paul Pry is certainly the most 
diverting and genuinely humorous 
of Mr. Toole’s many impersona- 
tions. It is a capital play, the 
situations developing out of and 
produced by the oddities of the 
leading character, or ‘ title-rd/e,’ to 
use the odious dramatic slang in 
fashion, A modern writer would 
have distended one or two meagre 
situations over the whole piece, 
and-have shown the ‘ Paul Pry’ 
element by a series of inappropriate 
epigrams and smart phrases turning 
on intrusion. Nothing more effec- 
tively ludicrous can be conceived 
than the natural mode in which the 
inquisitive creature, from his own 
restless spirit of inquisitiveness, 
actually makes himself the sufferer ; 
as where he is pursued by the ser- 
vants, dogs, &c., being taken for 
the spy or marauder whom his own 
prying soul has denounced to the 
household. Mr. Toole is certainly 
the best representative of the part 
now on the stage. There is some- 
thing in it which suits his figure, 
face, and natural bearing. He has 
even caught up the tradition of 
Liston. Indeed, to judge from the 
familiar pictures of that great comic 
actor, there would seem to have 
been a sharp and somewhat too 
shrewd and pinched an air in his 
face; Mr. Toole’s being mobile, 
flaccid, and full ofa due vapidness. 
There is a series of coloured prints 
representing the great player in 
most of his characters, and any one 
who would wish to know how Liston 
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looked has only to call up the fea- 
tures of the present Mr. Coe of 
the Haymarket—a capital though 
unpretending actor. 

How good is Mr. Toole in that 
droll piece Domestic Economy, 
where the grumbling husband turns 
shopman and reduces all to con- 
fusion! This is genuine farce, and 
therefore suited to a broad farcical 
actor. So with the Steeplechase ; 
and above all with Simmons, the 
Spitalfields Weaver. In characters 
of low life thus transported to a 
higher sphere, and betraying their 
vulgarity and embarrassment, Mr. 
Toole excels. The motive is broad, 
natural, forcible, and speaks for it- 
self. Not so with some of those 
newer pieces, written specially as 
one-character parts, where, as we 
have said, the drollery is altogether 
in the words, not in the situation. 

The best of his serious imper- 
sonations, to our mind, is Dick 
Dolland, in Uncle Dick's Darling, 
which is a natural, humorous, and 
interesting character. The tragedy 
is not too highly pitched, and the 
distress is not pitched in that piping 
treble to which our actor—he will 
forgive us saying so—is a little too 
partial. When old age, as in the 
case of the old man in the Cricket 
on the Hearth, verges on extreme 
feebleness and weakness, it begins 
to lose interest, and excites rather 
contempt. Dearer than Life is an 
interesting piece, and Mr. Toole’s 
character is very round, full, and 
complete, with a breadth and 
interest. And here again it is im- 
possible not to note the contrast 
between work of this kind and the 
sketchy things which are now put 
forward, which seem to be con- 
structed without knowledge of cha- 
racter at all, but solely by the aid of 
some nimble jester on Punch. Toole 
at Sea, the Spelling Bee, and even 
Tottle’s, are delineations rather than 
plays, exhibitions of grotesques, 
such as the elder Mathews used to 
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give. It is worthy of remark that 
Miss Neilson, Mr. John Clayton, 
Mr. Henry Irving, and Mr. J. L. 
Toole, artistes now able to keep 
open separate theatres, were all at 
one time included in the caste of 
Uncle Dick’s Darling. 

There is a ready artist, Mr. 
Bryan, who seems to have a special 
gift for sketching actors. His like- 
nesses are roughly drawn on a gray- 
ish-tinted ground, and are very 
happy and forcible. ‘This indeed 
has become a necessary element 
to histrionic reputation. No player 
known to fame but must now 
have his ‘ counterfeit presentment’ 
on the hoardings and in shell-fish 
shops. One cannot find fault with 
the custom ; for when the likeness 
is good, and is done in picturesque 
fashion, it becomes a reminder 
of a pleasant being. Such is 
that highly artistic crayon sketch 
—such it might be taken for—of 
Mr. Clayton, with its flowing wig 
and graceful attitude, and which 
somehow suggests the drama. Not 
so satisfactory are those huge litho- 
graphed faces which look out from 
shop-windows, and not in the least 
resemble those whom they profess 
to represent. Who would recog- 
nise Miss Neilson in her flowing 
hat? But it is too bad when cer- 
tain obscurities, of whom no one 
has ever heard or ever will, take 
to this distribution of their effigies. 
Sometimes, as at the Vaudeville, 
we are gratified by enormous pho- 
tographs hung out at the thea- 
tre-door, so that we can see our 
idols exactly as they appear to their 
friends. Sometimes these things are 
carried about the thoroughfares on 
boards by the sandwich gentlemen. 
Shall we ever forget how notice- 
boards were carried about the 
Strand to proclaim that a particu- 
lar player had changed his name 
in order to avoid being mistaken 
for another of the same name? 

With our arch-comique there 
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generally plays, and plays with the 
most unflagging energy, a vivacious 
assistant, Miss Farren, the wife of 
the stage-manager, Mr. Soutar. 
When this pair combine their forces, 
as ‘Toole and Farren’—the an- 
nouncements in the papers gener- 
ally run thus, and the stranger 
would think that two male per- 
formers were to display their powers 
—then the fun grows fast and 
furious, while the pair ripostent 
and develop amazing jests and 
antics out of their own conscious- 
ness. The two grow rampant 
with good spirits, and ‘give and 
take’ with extraordinary spirit. The 
lady is generally an ‘ unmanageable 
lad’ in her companion’s service, the 
master being himself unmanageable 
enough, as in the case of Aladdin 
JT., when Mr. Toole was at the top of 
his grotesque bent, and fooled and 
fooled again. ‘Farren,’ however, of 
late gives way a little too much 
to this spontaneous humour, and 
scarcely regards her text and the 
spirit of her part sufficiently. But 
she is a most industrious clever 
actress, unflagging in her zeal, and 
always giving full measure of work, 
with a handsome margin over. A 
result of this tomboy work is a 
certain monotony and repetition of 
the same feats; and certainly at 
this moment, thinking over the 
many occasions on which we have 
seen her, no special character rises 
before us which stands out from 
the rest, and in which she has 
made a signal reputation. The 
Gaiety is indeed lucky in some of 
the most painstaking and unflagging 
performers that can be conceived 
—as the invaluable and conscien- 
tious Maclean, for instance, who 
takes whatever he is set to do, and 
does it at his best, old men, young 
men, clergymen, doctors. Never 
was ‘general utility’ so signally 
illustrated. All his impersonations 
are satisfactory, because complete 
in their way. 


Fortunate Gaiety! Not only 
does it possess one humorous pillar 
of the house which sustains the 
whole for a third of the year, but it 
rests on two other stays, each of 
great power in its way—the satis- 
fying, admirable, judicious, well- 
trained Phelps, and the volatile, 
versatile, ever-blooming Charles 
Mathews ; Toole, Phelps, Mathews 
not absurdly huddled into one piece, 
as a too eager entrepreneur might 
desire, but judiciously arranged 
each in his order, alternated, and 
operating as a refresher. 

We frankly own that no actor on 
the stage has given us such a 
variety of pleasurable emotions as. 
Phelps. This, no doubt, is simply 
because his réferfoire is so exten- 
sive and varied. Only conceive : 
Sir Pertinax (unique), Lord Ogle- 
by, Malvolio, Bottom, Wolsey ; be- 
sides the regular round of Sir Peter 
Teazle, Shylock, Richelieu, the 
Stranger, and many others which 
are more or less conventional or 
variations of the same type. But 
to take the first five, it is amazing 
what a distinctive novelty is in each 
—all mannerism disguised, andeach 
presented as though a new per- 
former was before us. ‘This is one 
of the arts of genius and train- 
ing. The voice, even the cadences 
are the same; but where the 
mind has the faculty of transform- 
ing itself into the character or of 
being the character, the impression 
on the hearer is as of some remark- 
able change in the externals. On 
the other hand, an actor who merely 
with great industry operates changes 
in his face, voice, emphasis, and 
dress will still remain the sameif 
the power of interior transmutation 
be lacking. Lord Ogleby is per- 
haps the highest for refined art and 
delicate touches; Sir Pertinax is 
amazing for its richness and origi- 
nality; Bottom equally original, 
because surpassingly difficult; Mal- 
volio an easier character, without 
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exaggeration where there was a 
strong temptation to exaggerate ; 
and Wolsey full of pathos, dignity, 
and perfect nature, without tragic 
pomp. It will be a pleasure to 
dwell a little more minutely on these 
finished studies of so admirable an 
actor. And it may be added that 
they are spoken of as presented 
now, when the strength and vigour 
are not, in familiar phrase, ‘ what 
they were,’ and when advanced age 
has made exertion more difficult. 
Yet in his case no one can say, 


‘ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage;’ 


and any one seeing this excellent 
Phelps for the first time would own 
that here was a most remarkable 
actor, and of a different order alto- 
gether from his fellows. 

His Malvolio, in 7welfth Night, 
which was lately revived at this 
theatre—how rich, and yet how 
subdued, natural, and unexagge- 
rated it is! What a force in this 
simple resource of feeding the part, 
without making exertion! The 
pompous steward was there ren- 
dered with that earnestness, the 
lack of which is the fatal defect of 
modern playing, and which always 
excites a sympathy, as though some- 
thing almost pathetic were present. 
This moderation and gravity in real 
life is infinitely more persuasive 
and effective than an exaggerative 
effort to impress or commend one- 
self. Nothing can illustrate this 
distinction better than the more 
recent and correct appreciation of 
Don Quixote, the vulgar judgment 
of which is, and always has been, 
that of a diverting half-cracked 
buffoon. There are many who even 
now read it wholly in this view-— 
are diverted by it much as they 
would be by the antics of a clown, 
The true view, as is well known, is 
that of a solemn, even tearful, in- 
terest in the spectacle of a fine 
mind gone astray, and in its wild- 
ness carrying out a chivalrous 
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noble ideal. So with Malvolio, in 
whom there is this sad Quixotic 
gravity. Mr. Phelps takes this true 
reading, a complacency that is so 
absorbed in itself that it is heed- 
less of what others think or say. 
Nothing could be better conveyed 
than this perfect indifference to the 
vulgar underlings about him, being 
sowrapped upand elated byhis own 
brilliant prospects as not to be af- 
fected by their buffoonings, and to 
be unconscious that they are mock- 
ing him. This tone is revealed 
in every speech, even of the most 
indifferent kind: as where he re- 
bukes the drunken party for their 
noise, he takes a lofty haughty 
manner of reproof, as though they 
were infringing not the ordinary 
household regulations, but were 
irreverent in presence of him and 
the highly-important change in his 
state that was at hand. There is 
a veiled contempt for such scum. 
Neither is there the slightest at- 
tempt at complacent smilings and 
little posturings, and curious af- 
fected vivacity, and intonings of 
voice, with which your comic 
Shakespearian must deal with such 
characters. Phelps never departs 
from this concentrated gravity ; he 
considers it too serious and settled 
a matter for jocose trifling. We 
confess also to liking the hard 
monotone in which he delivers his 
reflections. How rich his entrance, 
when ‘cross-gartered’ and in his 
‘yaller stockings’—to which he 
fancied he was invited in the letter 
—his grim smiles, and his grotesque 
kissing his hands! What a truly 
comic situation is this, with the 
bewilderment of the lady and the 
enjoyment of those in the secret. 
To the last he maintains his serious 
view, and at the end there is a sad 
expostulation and dignified protest 
worthy of the Knight of La Mancha 
himself. This is the true reading 
—in fact, the only reading—and is 
really the one expounded by the 
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first of dramatic critics, Charles 
Lamb. Indeed, it must be said 
that this delightful comedy is done 
remarkably well at this theatre, 
and gives genuine amusement to 
the audience. Mr. Maclean is good 
as the timid knight, and never 
flags a moment; but the one that 
was most satisfactory—after, of 
course, the principal— was Mr. 
Soutar as Sir Toby Belch. It was 
a perfect surprise ; and it only il- 
lustrates what was before insisted 
on—that the thin whitewash which 
is mixed for dialogue and character 
in modern pieces gives the actor 
no chance of exhibiting his true 
talents. Lately this player was 
exhibiting in another house, in a 
weak Green Jones, or some such 
name—a character which had to 
lisp and sell ‘ twotters,’ and with- 
out the result of amusement or 
effect. In burlesques also he had 
taken part, but somehow without 
due impression. Here he is sud- 
denly placed in a Shakespearian 
character, and theresultisa breadth, 
weight, an idea-of human nature, a 
delineation of the character by 
other means than by the spoken 
words—in modern pieces there are 
only the spoken words to be relied 
upon—an appropriate tone and 
bearing ; in short, nearly all that 
could be desired. 

Let any one try and read aloud 
the part of Bottom the Weaver, 
and, comic as it is, he will find it a 
task of extraordinary difficulty to 
give a coloured and consistent 
view of the whole. Some of the 
speeches, taken by themselves, are 
simple matters of statement, with- 
out any good things ; some others 
on which the comic actor might 
fasten, such as ‘ The raging rocks,’ 
&c., would offer an opening for 
grotesque exaggeration. Other- 
wise the part is one of difficulty, 
and would have to be exaggerated 
to make the galleries laugh. Now 
here again Mr. Phelps had another 
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triumph, simply because he pierced 
to the true principle. Bottom was 
a selfish being, in whose character 
a coarse greediness was the first 
motive—here was the humour— 
and there was to be an earnestness 
in this greediness. He would play 
everything: he knew everything, 
while knowing nothing; and with 
a vulgar stupidity he suggests the 
most ridiculous solutions of a diffi- 
culty without seeing their absurdity. 
Here was what Phelps set himself 
to illustrate, not by the words 
merely, but by the bearing, the 
eagerness, the intensity of the fel- 
low. Hence his very appearance— 
the angularity of his shoulders, his 
queer beard, above all his eager 
anxious expression, as if wishing to 
‘get’ something, his general quaint 
air—was truly Shakespearian. The 
rest looked like the conventional 
stage clowns, dressed up, and with 
the air, always forced, of stage 
clowns. Bottom was genuine, odd, 
real. The eagerness sometimes 
took the shape of almost a stutter, 
as though the words were jostling 
each other in his mouth; and it 
made all the speeches natural. It 
was because he had possessed him- 
self of the spirit such as a fellow 
like this would have, that all that he 
said and did had a true air and feel- 
ing which as it were came natu- 
rally. How excellently effective, 
for instance, was that ‘ Let me play 
the Lion too,’ preceded by a little 
stutter, and which was a sort of 
unexpected climax, as though it 
had occurred to the speaker as a 
brilliant extrication, it being, in 
fact, but a repetition of his other 
selfish suggestions. Everything 
about this queer angular being was 
interesting ; there was nothing ex- 
aggerated. We saw the low self- 
sufficient tradesman ; and, even in 
the way his elbows were drawn 
back and screwed to his side, there 
was a quaint originality, whose 
only redeeming point was a vul- 
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gar earnestness and belief in him 
self. 

We now turn to another remark- 
able impersonation. Lord Ogleby 
is one of those precious bits of 
character which we put by in our 
cabinet, and take out to look at 
with delight. No writer of our 
time could have worked out such 
a character. The knowledge and 
the fancy are wanting. Ifthe idea 
of such a thing had occurred to one 
of our regular writing playwrights, 
or even the situation itself (where 
he makes the mistake of thinking 
the lady’s affection is for himself), 
it would have been conveyed by a 
series of verbal pleasantries that 
would be considered effective in 
themselves. It may be considered 
certain that, given the elements of 
such a character, the average writer 
would be unable to conduct it 
through the situations; he would 
be profoundly ignorant of how it 
would depict itself. Lord Ogleby 
is almost as rich and varied as 
Sir Pertinax ; and indeed the play 
itselfis highly entertaining, and if it 
were acted well would increase the 
public stock of harmless pleasure. 
The vulgar citizen and his villa, 
his noisy sister, whence the pilfering 
Sheridan helped himself to his 
Malaprop,—these require a large 
natural style of acting; but under 
the present treatment, the players 
straining to get effect out of each 
sentence which may have an in- 
different meaning, striving to stamp 
character on it, it becomes flat 
and feeble toa degree. We noticed 
in the last representation of the 
City sister that we saw, that the 
actress attempted this emphasis of 
detail, concentrating herself, as it 
were, on each sentence, and with 
onlyslight effect. But traditions run 
of houses convulsed by the bound- 
less and overflowing vulgarity of 
the original performer, who filled 
the very air with the idea of purse- 
proud vulgarity in her bearing, her 
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beaming face, her glances, her 
tones. She not only filled the 
stage, but stored the memory 
later with an entire and_per- 
fect figure most laughable to think 
of. The modern performer mainly 
offers a profile cut out in card. 
The retired citizen too, as he is 
now presented, merely depends on 
such verbal absurdities as_ his 
speeches present, and which the ac- 
tor tries to turn to profit. The ‘rich- 
ness’ of Lord Ogleby’s character 
as exhibited by Phelps, the key 
of the whole, is its perfect genuine- 
ness, the idea conveyed by the 
actor that without effort he believes 
thoroughly in his own powers of 
fascination ; he also bears himself 
—as in the garden scene—exactly 
as some such condescending lord 
of our day would do among a 
number of inferior persons who 
were toadying him. The scene 
with Canton the French valet 
(played excellently by Mr. Soutar)— 
his contemptuous reception of that 
dependent’s flatteries, his know- 
ledge that such persons flatter for 
their own ends, with yet the amusing 
helplessness in resisting, owing to 
his vanity—is admirable. The scene 
too with the young lady is of the 
first rank, both in its composition 
and in its acting. But it would 
take an essay to give all the merits 
of this surprising performance, 
which, with the piece itself, is wor- 
thy of the French school—that is 
to say, of the school of nature, 
propriety, and character. 

There are a number of other 
characters in which this player has 
made his reputation ; but we shall 
only speak now of his Wolsey. 
Here again is shown the true prin- 
ciple, viz. of a pathetic earnest- 
ness, of a mind bowed down and 
crushed by his fall. This is seen in 
his bearing and his glances, which 
are all those of a fallen man. 
There is nothing of that obtrusive 
strutting and undue laborious 
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emphasis by which so many players 
must impress the spectator that 
they are suffering from the feeble- 
ness of depression ; the truth being 
that the opposite idea is conveyed, 
namely, of vigour and activity. 
Even in the fashion of wearing his 
ecclesiastical dress there is none of 
the fancy-dress air, the flaunting 
gaudy look ; it is really a well-worn 
natural-looking garment, that 
seems as though put on every day. 
We could dwell long on this ; but 
will only add, that the well-known 
speech with which the play is 
now made to conclude, instead of 
being an artificial piece of elocu- 
tion, and in nothing resembling the 
complaint of a fallen man, is a 
most pathetic and dignified la- 
ment. 

Room now for the ever-juvenile, 
ever-springy and vivacious Charles 
Mathews, who fills the choco- 
late house to the roof. The stalls 
under his spell fill with bright 
dresses and flowers, with ‘ Poole- 
clad men’ and fair women—‘ quite 
an Opera pit,’ in short, as Elliston 
said to Lamb. What is the use of 
bewailing youth, as Dumas did— 
*O jeunesse! O beauté !—if age 
can be more naturally juvenile, as in 
truth it is? For youth on the stage, 
untrained, ignorant of the laws of 
dramatic impression, is but heavy, 
lumbering, and antique. Our only 
light comedian has taught us the 
significance of this inversion, The 
Gaiety is, perhaps, rather too large 
for him; no doubt in a_ house 
the size of the Palais Royal he 
would have greater freedom and 
less exertion. There is nothing 
more gratifying than such a spec- 
tacle—a veteran actor labouring 
hard, and at the close of his life 
being a far greater attraction than 
he ever was at his most successful 
period. It is a little humiliating 
to say so ; but this renewal of fres- 
tige seems to be owing to the decay 
of good acting, and to the fact that 
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this evergreen Charles is himself a 
unique. We go to see one per- 
form as no one else can perform, 
and what no one else can perform. 
Age too has brought that wonder- 
ful indifference, an unconsciousness 
of an audience, that perfect repose 
and self-possession which is vainly 
sought in younger players. The 
same mellowing influence has given 
that unapproachable finish, so in- 
describable and so necessary, which 
seems so petty and trifling, and 
whose results are yet so broad and 
effective. Indeed he might be set 
down as a worthy member of the 
French stage ; and in appearance, 
style, and finish might favourably 
compare with any one upon the 
French boards. His whole acting 
is entirely French and of the French 
school, and the pieces he plays are 
almost universally French, that is, 
founded on genuine dramatic prin- 
ciples. ‘The criticism that rises to 
the lips on seeing Mathews playing 
is invariably ‘How natural!’ Yet 
this very nature is perfect art. Very 
few think of the skilful and involved 
process by which what is natural is 
reproduced on the stage. With 
scenery or ‘properties’ it is not 
enough to set down a real object 
on the stage; it must be something 
that shall have the effect of a real 
object. And further, there must 
be selection, so as to exhibit what 
shall represent with the most effect 
what is intended. Thus with a 
few supernumeraries the judicious 
stage-manager will convey the 
effect of a vast crowd, and with a 
few articles give the idea of a 
large hall fully furnished. The 
actor must apply something of the 
same principle. Your common 
hand thinks that by merely speak- 
ing in the careless ‘slobbery’ style 
of the young men of the day that 
he is setting before the spectators 
a picture of the way in which this 
class behaves. But he has not the 
art of selection; his touches are 
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not representative. Again, what 
he speaks, all founded on the 
colloquial style of common lips, is 
not thus recognised by the audience ; 
it seems rather something defec- 
tively done on the stage itself. Now 
your great actor, whois acting on 
these natural or realistic principles, 
has learned the art of putting so 
much intention into his acting as 
he knows will make it appear 
natural at a distance. It is like 
those distorted diagrams which, on 
being reflected at an angle by a 
curved mirror, become quite regu- 
lar and coherent in outline. The 
really good player knows this art, 
and this is the difference; only 
the inferior player’s ‘natural’ act- 
ing appears unnatural, and the 
good player’s unnatural acting ap- 
pears to be natural. 

Charles Mathews is delightful 
and finished at every point. His 
motions, gestures—the very fashion 
in which he uses his fingers—are 
all easy, scarcely showing any ex- 
ertion, and yet far more effective 
than the laboured gesticulations of 
others. His very air, figure, the 
quick vitality of his eyes, muscles, 
all rivet attention, and draw the 
eyes away from the _histrionic 
‘castings’ so often about him, who 
loyally do what is set down for 
them, andno more. The very way 
his clothes sit on the spare figure 
is also characteristic. But in his 
case signally, his attraction and 
merits rise or fall in exact propor- 
tion to the merits of the piece in 
which he plays; JZy Awful Dad, 
his latest, seeming to be rather a 
meagre and flattened piece, offer- 
ing a small field for his touches. 
But indeed there is an awkward 
feeling arising from other feelings 
in witnessing this piece, which 
turns upon an elderly vowé indulg- 
ing in the pleasures of youth, and 
being more juvenile than his son. 
The laughter that waits on the 
various turns and points of this 
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jest, however, are unbounded, and a 
fresh homage to his merits. 

The most finished and powerful 
of this good actor’s performances 
is that of Mr. Affable Hawk, in the 
Game of Speculation. This is vir- 
tually the work of the immortal 
Balzac, and is a fine piece of cha- 
racter-writing, being a picture of 
the embarrassments of a failing 
speculator, who only wants a few 
minutes’ respite and breathing time 
to save himself. There is some- 
thing tragic in this ; but the version 
prepared by no less a personage 
than Mr. G. Lewes turned the 
situation into a sort of farcical airi- 
ness. Two or three years ago, 
there arose between the present 
writer, who had ventured to put 
forward this view, and our plea- 
sant actor a rather lively discus- 
sion on this view of the play ; and 
the writer must own to having been 
rather flippant, while the actor was 
more satirical than the occasion 
called for. Balzac’s great work 
well deserves all the importance 
that can be given to it ; so we make 
no apology for introducing this 
little discussion. Speaking not 
exactly by the card, but trying 
to lay down some general prin- 
ciples, such as he has tried to 
do in these papers, the writer 
put forward the idea that Balzac 
intended (as might be expected) 
his piece to be a serious one, 
and that the French player Got's 
view was nearer the author’s mean- 
ing than Mr. Mathews’. This view 
was expressed in the following : 

‘As regards Mercadet and Mr. 
Mathews, there we are on different 
ground, and I differ totally from 
your critic. This is a subject where 
there can be little orno dispute ; and 
really your critic has himself dispos- 
ed of the matter, for he says that 
Mr. Mathews took care to avoid 
anything tragic in his view of the 
character. ‘This English concep- 
tion is foreign to the whole mean- 
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ing of the piece, and a student of 
Balzac would only smile, or rather 
groan, to see a subject worthy of 
Eschylus nicely trimmed and pol- 
ished into a gay farcical piece of 
comedy, to be glided over by the 
pleasant and ever-juvenile Charles. 
“‘ It was a version from the Charles 
Mathews point of view,” said the 
critic, “a great play had to be 
fitted like a garment to the ways 
and humour of a particular actor.” 
This statement alone would show 
how false the critic’s theory is. 
Let one who, however deficient in 
dramatic knowledge, has studied 
his Balzac conscientiously explain 
what Mercadet is. Imagine some 
great English speculator who lives 
in princely style to have staked 
nearly all his fortune on some Stock 
Exchange operation, the result of 
which he cannot know until, say, 
to-morrow. To-day he is giving a 
state dinner-party to lords and 
great political men, and one ofthe 
former he hopes to secure for his 
daughter. Imagine him through 
the dinner smiling ghastly smiles, 
affecting merriment, telling stories ; 
imagine too the sickly agitation of 
his heart ! No more tragic situation 
could be conceived. We should 
smile to think of Mr. Charles 
Mathews, with all his gifts, portray- 
ing such a character. Yet this is 
Balzac’s Mercadet. This is the Mer- 
cadet of Got and the great French 
actors ; this is the tradition of the 
Théatre Francais, where they re- 
ligiously preserve the author's 
traditions ; and this, as any reader 
of Balzac feels by instinct, is Balzac 
himself. Instead of this we have 
—what? The great play adapted 
in twenty-four hours, or some such 
time, by “Slingsby Lawrence,” or 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, who, excellent 
critic as he is, is yet the author 
of some very weak novels, the in- 
dorser and eulogist of an edition 
of Boswell with the dialogues left 
out, and by no means guaran- 
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teed against failure in dramatic 
matters. Then we hear of Got's 
having one way of interpreting 
the character, and Mr. Mathews 
another ; z.¢. a tragic and a comic 
way. You might as well talk ofa 
French translation of Hamlet, of 
which the droll Grenier at the 
Variétés might give a dryly face- 
tious reading after his own particu- 
lar fashion, and which might be 
singularly amusing for the French. 
But this is but a branch of another 
subject, viz. the great translation 
question. When French pieces 
are every day put forward as being 
“by” the adapters and translators, 
there is nothing out of keeping in 
a great piece like Balzac’s being 
pared down and altered so as to 
suit the “‘ touch and go” style of an 
airy comedian.’ 

This was perhaps overstated ; 
but at the time it was written 
the actor had lessened his popu- 
larity. He had been playing in 
any kind of part that offered, and, 
not receiving due encouragement, 
did not exert himself. It was not 
until his return from America that 
he took a new and splendid lease 
of popularity. Inreply he vindicated 
himself in a vigorous and piquant 
letter, from which the following is 
an extract: 

‘In the first place,’ wrote the 
actor, ‘I may state that I never 
professed to represent Balzac’s 
Mercadet ; 1 merely produced an 
English play adapted from it, and 
without caring in any way for the 
French original beyond making it 
the vehicle for an amusing and 
caustic picture of the doings of the 
Stock Exchange, exhibiting the 
clear ruses of an unscrupulous 
schemer in his efforts to outwit his 
fellow-speculators. It is therefore 
a no greater crime to have repre- 
sented Balzac’s “idea” (had I done 
so) than to have altered and adapt- 
ed the pieces of Octave Feuillet, 
Dumas, Sardou, and others, as has 
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so often been done, transferring the 
scenes from France to England, 
and fitting them to the manners 
and tastes of English audiences. 
But setting this on one side, I claim 
to assert that I have of mistaken 
Balzac’s “idea”—that the view I 
take of his Mercadet is the right 
one, and that if I have “ taken care 
to avoid anything tragic in my view 
of the character,” I have done so 
advisedly ; for I defy the writer of 
the critique in question, or any one 
else, to show the slightest pretence 
that Balzac has afforded for such 
a view being taken of his hero. 
The writer of the paper says, 
speaking of the Game of Specula- 
tion: “ This English conception is 
utterly foreign to the whole mean- 
ing of the piece. No more tragic 
situation could be conceived than 
that of Mercadet. We should smile 
to think of Mr. Charles Mathews 
portraying such a character; yet 
this is Balzac’s Mercadet. This is 
the Mercadet of Got and the great 
French actors ; this is the tradition 
of the great Théatre Francais, 
where they religiously preserve the 
author’s traditions.” Now this, I 
beg to say, is ot Balzac’s Mer- 
cadet. That it may be the “ Mer- 
cadet of Got” I don’t dispute ; but 
that it is the Mercadet of the great 
French actors I deny. It was not 
the view of the only other actor 
who ever played it in Paris, M. 
Geoffroy, the original, at the Gym- 
nase, who, so far from taking a 
lachrymose view of the character, 
made it an off-hand Robert Ma- 
caire ; and it is of “ the tradition 
ofthe great Thcatre Francais, where 
they religiously preserve the au- 
thor’s traditions.” Before people 
write on subjects they know nothing 
about they should make themselves 
acquainted with the facts they are 
ignorant of. Is the gentleman who 
makes these assertions aware that 
the “great Théatre Frangais” re- 
JSused the piece of De Balzac? that 
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it never was acted there at all till 
some twenty years after the author’s 
death and its production at the 
Gymnase? and that consequently 
it could not have been in posses- 
sion of any of his traditions? Is 
he aware that, before it could be 
presented to the public, the post- 
humous work was confided to the 
hands of M. D’Ennery, who, with 
consummate skill, put it into an 
actable shape, reduced it to three 
acts, remodelled the plot, and wrote 
a considerable quantity of the dia- 
logue? Ifso, he is only justified 
in asserting that this was the “ Mer- 
cadet of Got,” but not that it was 
the “ Mercadet of Balzac ;” and if 
any traditions are religiously pre- 
served at the Francais, they must 
be the traditions of the Gymnase, 
where the piece was originally 
played a year after Balzac’s death, 
and where the part of Mercadet 
was represented by Geoffroy in a 
style diametrically opposite to that 
of Got. 

‘As to the tragic view of the 
“idea” it is simply ridiculous. M. 
Got is one of the most accom- 
plished actors on the French stage, 
and has no greater admirer than 
myself; but if he takes a “ tragic 
view” of the character of Mercadet 
and plays it with “ pathos,” in my 
humble opinion M. Got has for 
once made a mistake. Mercadet 
is depicted by Balzac as a hard 
sarcastic man of the world, stop- 
ping at no baseness, revelling in 
falsehood and deceit, sacrificing 
the happiness of his own daughter 
to carry out his impositions, and 
with but one object throughout the 
piece, viz. that of cheating and 
outwitting all with whom he has 
to deal. Why, the very name of 
the original play was Ze Faiseur, a 
man scheming morning, noon, and 
night to “do” his fellow-creatures, 
condescending to extract money 
even from his cook-wench, and 
shrinking from no means however 
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dishonest to effect his ends. Fancy 
such a man being portrayed from 
a “tragic” point of view! Fancy a 
sharp unscrupulous stockjobber 
crying over the cheat he is carry- 
ing on, spreading dishonest reports 
to bring about 4 rise, and crying 
over the necessity for having to do 
so, in order to fill his pockets with 
his friend’s money! Fancy Jeremy 
Diddler crying while endeavouring 
to “do” Sam the waiter out of his 
tenpence! It is too absurd. It 
is true that in the original comedy 
he brings tears into play in order 
to extract sympathy from the man 
he is cheating; but his “asides” all 
the time, as he watches the effect 
he is producing, clearly show that 
his pathos is only simulated, and 
his satisfaction when successful in 
securing the money he has worked 
for is too marked to admit of the 
supposition that he is the victim 
of remorse. How does the gentle- 
man who has “studied his Balzac 
conscientiously” reconcile Merca- 
det’s side speeches while wiping 
the crocodile tears from his eyes— 
“T shall bring him to it,” “ He’s 
yielding,” “This will do it,” “I shall 
have his money”—with the “tragic 
view” of the situation? In his 
frantic and loud cry, to bring in 
his wife and daughter, of “ I’m in 
despair, I shall blow out my brains,” 
adding aside with a smile as they 
enter, “ They heard me,” followed 
by his sneering remarks upon 
his daughter’s real burst of feeling, 
“What touching accents! I was 
not half as natural; she’s magni- 
ficent,” and so on,—where is the 
tragicunder-current that it is sought 
to attribute to him—the pathos 
that is to send the spectator home 
“impressed and serious” ?” 

The only reply to all this is to 
read Balzac’s piece, and afterwards 
turn to T. Gautier’s critique on it* 
when it was performed in 1851, 


* It is too long to quote here, but it will 
be found in L’Art Dramatique, 6me série, 
P. 254. 
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and whose elaborate account of 
the story leaves a profoundly me- 
lancholy impression. This of 
course does not exclude the pre- 
sentation of an English play on 
the same subject, conceived in a 
comedy spirit. 

Cool as a Cucumber is a divert- 
ing piece, and in it Mr. Mathews 
gives way to the freest and most 
dégagé vein. It is all pure fun. 
Another of his liveliest and most 
amusing characters is Mr. Gather- 
wool, which is in itself a truly gay 
and French piece. Passing by 
others of these trifles, we come to 
the Critic, which is a capital spe- 
cimen of his familiar style. Asso- 
ciated with this piece there is an- 
other little controversy, it having 
been objected that he interlarded 
it too much with allusions to topics 
of the day—the Christy Minstrels 
and the like. This again has 
brought him into the field in his 
own vindication, he proving satis- 
factorily enough that it had always 
been the custom in pieces of this 
kind to make such allusions. Thus, 
in the Rehearsal, Garrick used 
even to allude to the snuff sold by 
one of his actors or officers, Hard- 
ham, and as it were advertise 
him. But though precedent might 
be in his favour, there can be no 
doubt that the practice cannot be 
otherwise sustained, for the tone 
of the Critic is to a certain extent 
classical ; it belongs to an era of 
a hundred years old, and there is 
something fatally inharmonious and 
destructive of theatrical illusion in 
coupling it with ‘Christy Minstrels’ 
and ephemeral topics of our time. 
This is a good answer, and un- 
answerable. 

We may add that during more 
than seven years the house has 
been closed only six weeks, against 
which there have been morning 
performances equal to nine months. 

Such is a view of the Gaiety 
Theatre. Long may it and its trio 
of capable actors flourish! TIF. 





LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
V. LOVE AND ABSENCE. 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


‘Persicorum itaque poetarum, post Ferdusium, Hafezum, et Sadium, celeberrimus est 
Gelaleddin Balkhi, cujus perlongum opus, Mesnavi nominatum, mirifica ornatur doctrinz 
copia ac varietate : verbis illuminatur elegantissimis ; historiis porrd abundat lepidis, suavi- 
bus, venustis. Quam vivida hzec est Amoris laudatio, et ob amicze discessum querela !’— 
StR WILLIAM JONES, Poeseos Asiatice Commentarii, 
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Love, light of life, who dost illume 
Man’s inmost heart ; 

Beneath whose touch all thoughts of gloom 
Forthwith depart ! 


Life’s panacea, life’s defence 
And panoply ! 

Without thee whence life’s safety, whence 
Philosophy? 


The raptured gaze of those who love, 
F’en whilst on earth, 

Sees all the bliss of heaven above— 
Below, sees mirth. 


Could I my loved one’s lip but press 
In kisses long 

And luscious, fraught with pleasantness 
Would be my song. 


But from his mistress banished far, 
Silent is he, 

E’en in whose soul the voices are 
Of melody. 


When from the withered garden-beds 
The roses fail, 

No longer there her sweet song sheds 
The nightingale. 


Thus while she lingers far away, 
Silent I pine, 

Because upon my lonely way 
No love-lights shine. 


He who sees not the one loved maid, 
Nor hears her word, 
Must in that silence droop and fade, 
Like prisoned bird. 
MAURICE DAVIES. 





